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PREFACE. 

The object of the present work is to yindicate the 
antiquity, and to assert the nobility, of our English names 
— ^to explain their meaning, and to assign their place in 
the Teutonic ^milj. 

I have endeavoured to shew — in opposition to the 
generally received opinion — ^that a very large proportion 
of them are as old as Anglo Saxon times ; and that not a 
few remount to the highest Teutonic antiquity. To com- 
pare them with other names of the same family, ancient 
and modem, is a feature essential to the investigation. 

Throughout this work I have endeavoured as much as 
possible to avoid going over ground which has been already 
occupied, and have strictly confined myself to that which 
requires explanation. Hence it must be regarded as a 
supplement to — rather than a substitute for— existing 
works on the subject 

The field is a wide one, and there will be much to add 
— it is a difficult one, and there will be much to correct. 
But I hope to have the credit of having fairly grappled 
with the subject, and of having done something to lift up 
the veil which hangs over our English names. 

R F. 

Morton, Carlisle, 

June, 1858. 
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CHAPTER I. 



INTKODUCTION. 



The Directory of London is perhaps the 
crowning wonder of that wonderfiil place. 
There may have been in ancient times — ^who 
knows ? — cities as great. There may be even 
now an imcoimted population as prodigious at 
Pekin. But was there ever a city so re- 
gistered, and classified, and chronicled, as is 
this teeming Babylon of ours ? No poor man 
in a dark comer can turn his fiwje to the wall 
and give up the key of his house unnoticed 
— ^no petty shop be shut — ^no humble name be 
painted out. As surely as the place which 
knew him knows him no more, ere many months 
can pass there is a new name in the Domesday 
of London. 

Here it is — ^the book of the Modem Babylon 
— ^boimd in her own scarlet too— two thou- 
sand two hundred and sixty pages of names ! 
How dreary seems the catalogue, and yet what 
a world of hidden history is there within the 
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2 INTRODUCTION. 

pages of this book ! For of all these thousands 
of names not one has been given in vain. There 
are deeds of forgotten valour that are summed 
up in a word — there are trivial incidents that 
have named generations of men — there are good 
Christians that are called after heathen gods • 
— there are gentle women that are called after 
savage brutes — ^there are names on the signs of 
Regent Street that were given in the unhewn 
forests of Grermany. 

Truly then the question, "Who gave you 
this name T if it could be answered rightly 
— ^and in many instances it can — would give 
us interesting records. One might say — 
" Eight centuries ago an Anglo-Saxon* bravely 
withstood the Norman usurpation, and so 
harassed their forces by his stratagems that 
he was sumamed Praet, or the crafty — there- 
fore it is that I am called Pratt." Another 
might say — "A Northman had a son mis- 
chievous and ftill of pranks, so that he waa 
called Lok, after the god of mischief. Steady 
enough our family has become since then. We 
have produced the most sober of philosophers 
— one of the most practical of engineers — ^yet 
still we bear the name of Locke from the mis- 

* Ono of the companions of the Saxon hero Hereward. 
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INTRODUCTION. 3 

chief of our ancestor." And a third might 
say — "See you yon white horse cut on the 
turf of the southern down — whence came that 
white horse came my name. The great Roman 
historian tells us how our ancestors held the 
white horse sacred. Hence, when the early 
invaders wrested the soil from its British 
owner, they stamped it with this as the sign 
at once of their victory and of their faith. 
And, unconsciously as the Wiltshire peasant 
does reverence to the heathen symbol when 
he annually clears away the grass from the 
outlines of the white horse, as his fathers have 
done for perhaps a thousand years before h\m^ 
so do I, good Christian as I am, preserve a 
record of that same pagan superstition in my 
name of Hescks.''* 

The etymology of proper names is the only 
branch then of the subject which can in any 
sense be called popular ; for most men, even 
of those who care not to enquire the origin of 
the language they speak, feel some interest or 

* HmcES is no doubt a corruption of Hengist or Hin- 
gest, which signifies a staUion. Some traditions make 
Hengist a Frisian, in which language the word is kingst, 
which approaches nearer to Hinges. In the names of 
places Hengist has become changed into Hinks, as in 
Hinksey, Berks. — Ang.-Sax. Hengestesige. — Cod Dip. 
Ang,'Saic 
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4 INTRODUCTION. 

curiosity in knowing the meaning of the names 
they bear. 

In the investigation of this subject tradition 
gives us Kttle or no assistance. Not but that 
there are many traditions as to the origin of 
names, but in almost all cases they are worth- 
less and delusive. Indeed it is rather curious 
how tradition, in matters of history so often 
substantially correct, in matters of etymology 
is generally sheer invention. 

Archaeology and genealogy will do a great 
deal, and what they will do has been weU done 
by Mr. Lower in his work on English Surnames, 
which will always remain a standard book of 
reference on the subject. 

But there is a deeper vein which philology 
alone can reach, and which, though full of 
wealth, has only here and there been slightly 
touched. 

The last work on the subject by an American, 
Mr. Arthur, does not attempt to occupy this 
ground in advance, or to widen the sphere of 
Teutonic investigation. 

In Germany family names have received a 
large share of attention, and the same system 
of patient analysis which has raised the charac- 
ter of German philology has been applied to 
them. The preliminary step has been to col- 
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INTRODUCTION. 5 

lect all the anci^it names, and arrange them 
under their respective roota This gives a firm 
standing-ground for the investigation of modem 
names. In this department the AUdeutsches 
Naraenhuch of Forstemann is a most complete, 
solid, and trustworthy work, extremely well 
arranged, and throwing more light on English 
names than any other book I know. I only 
regret that not having had it in my possession 
at the commencement of my imdertaking, I 
have not been able to avaU myself of it to the 
fullest extent. Professor Pott's book on Modem 
German family names is also one of great learn- 
ing and research, but wanting the lucid arrange- 
ment which characterises Forstemann's work. 
And the labour of searching for any particular 
name, in a book of 700 pages without an index, 
scarcely leaves a feeling of gratitude on the 
minds of those who have to consult it. 

According to my view of the subject the 
Directory of London is to be regarded much 
in the same light, and treated much on the 
same plan, as a dictionary of the Knglish 
language. In both we find a number of 
words introduced at the period of the Norman 
Conquest. In both we find many imported 
at a later period fi-om the French, and a few 
from other languages. In both we find many 
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6 INTRODUCTION. 

that have sprung up in the English middle 
ages, and it may be a few that are the produc- 
tion of modem slang. But in both we shall 
tind that the solid sub-stratum is Anglo-Saxon, 
qualified in both cases, by a large Scandinavian 
admixture. And in the names of Anglo- 
Saxons or of Northmen we shall find the 
originals of our names, or else in the Anglo- 
Saxon and its kindred dialects we shall find 
their etymological explanation. Further, as 
words do not stand alone, but are divided into 
groups, of which there is one word that forms 
the root, so — though it may not be to the same 
extent — ^is it the case with names. Lastly — 
as in the living Teutonic languages of Europe, 
as the German, the Danish, and the Dutch, we 
find words that are cognate with ours, des- 
cended fi:*om the same parent stock, so will it 
be seen that we are cousins in the names we 
bear as well as in the words we speak. 

I have stated that the substratum of Eng- 
lish surnames is Anglo-Saxon. But there are 
in fact several which are in a sense older than 
Anglo-Saxon — which have come to us, as it 
were, through the Anglo-Saxon, and for the 
etymons of which we must refer to older lan- 
guages, or to cognate dialects, which contain 
>lder roots. Such names are Tate and Dodd, 
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INTRODUCTION. 7 

corresponding with the Anglo-Saxon Tata and 
Dodda. Though these were both common 
Anglo-Saxon names, yet we find no etymon 
for them in that language, and have to refer, 
in the one case to the Old Norse, and in the 
other to the Old Friesic. At the same time, 
from the manner of their use, as nic-names, or 
in place of other names, we have reasons for 
supposing that they were applied with a mean- 
ing, though no such Anglo-Saxon words have 
come down to us. Such names are also Atts, 
Atty, Atto, GotL attay a father — ^Abbs, Ab- 
bey, Abson, Groth. a6a, a man. These, and 
many more such, are of the very highest anti- 
quity — ^the name of Attila the Hun is a 
diminutive of the one — ^the name of Abissa^ 
the son of Hengist, is (I think) a diminutive 
of the other. The former of these again 
seems to have been used with a meaning — 
there was an archbishop of Canterbury whose 
regular name was Eadsige, but who was 
generally called Mti, a title of respect, as I 
think, signifying father. But it is probable 
that there were names, even in Anglo-Saxon 
times, which were handed down from genera- 
tion to generation, just as names are at present, 
without any meaning being attached to them. 
Again — ^we have names older than Anglo- 
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8 INTBODUOTION. 

Saxon, yet still with a clear etymon in that 
language, and even in English. The name 
Knife has no imfamiliar soimd — ^yet it is six- 
teen centuries old. And BLnevett, its dimi- 
nutive, is only a trifle of two centuries yoimger. 
Crdva appears as the name of a Gothic king of 
the 3rd century in Jomandes. And Cnivida 
as the name of a Goth of the 5th century in 
the same author. 

Then there is a Frankish element in our 
nomenclatvu*e. It is shewn in such names as 
Chad, Chadwick, Chadwin for Hadwen, 
Chaddock for Haddock, Childebs for Hil- 
DER^ Chillman for HiLLMAN, Charman for 
Harman, perhaps Clothieb for Lowder and 
Luther. The last corresponds with an Old 
German Clothar, and may be the same name as 
that of Clotaire, son of Clovis. Hence also 
probably Chilver> for the Old Grerman Hildi- 
wara, and Children, corresponding with an 
Old Grerman Childeruna for HUderuna. So 
likewise Charrott for Harriott, (here, army.) 
Charietto was a Frankish name of the 4th 
century. 

Some of these names may have come to us 
indirectly, through the French. Though the 
family names of France have never, so far as I 
know, been investigated otherwise than super* 
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INTBODUCnuN. 9 

ficiaUj, they appear to contain a large Grerman 
element in common with our own. Thus the 
name of Beranger is just the same as our 
Berbinqer, and the German Bennger, bera^ a 
bear, and ger, a spear. Guizot may probably 
be an Old German Giso, whence the patronymic 
GissiNG, both an English and a German nama 
There was a Giso, bishop of Wells, A.D. 1060. 
The names of Italy too have inherited a 
German element from the Goths, and many of 
them correspond with ours. Thus Garibaldi, 
as I have elsewhere shewn, is an Old German 
Garibald, (spear-bold), and the same as oiu* 
GoKBOLD. The name of " blind old Dandolo" 
is a diminutive of an old German Dando, 
whence our Dando, Dandy, Dand. But not 
warriors only — immortal singers have the 
Goths bestowed on Italy. Dante Alighieri 
may be brother to the Alqer in the London 
Directory, and the Old German name Aligar. 
This is suggested by Pott, but it seems doubt- 
fiil, because the ItaL aUegtdre^ to alleviate, or 
alieggidre, to clap the wings, to fly, would be 
a sufBci^it etymon. But other of the Italian 
poets have names more certainly Teutonic, as 
Alamanni, Baldacchini, Lamberti, Guarini, Bic- 
ciardi, and LeopardL These correspond with 
the Old German names Alaman, Baldechin, 
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10 INTBODUCnON. 

Lambert, Warm or Guarm, Riccard, and Leob- 
hart or Leopard. And with oiu* Auman, 
Balchin, Lambert, Warren, Richards, and 
Leopard. Tasso may be an Old Grerman 
Tasso, ** a very obsctire root,'' says Forstemann. 
Hence Tassilo, an Old Grerman diminutive, 
same as our Tassell. This is the atonement 
which the Goths have made to Italy. 

Li referring to the high antiquity of some of 
our English names, it is necessary to call atten- 
tion to their two-fold origin. They are derived 
in part from original surnames, and in part 
from ancient single or baptismal names. The 
term "baptismal'" must be tmderstood in a 
modified sense, as implying a name bestowed 
in infancy, and probably with some attendant 
rite or ceremony, for many of these names are 
in reality older than Christianity. The former 
of these two classes of course cannot be older 
than the period at which surnames became 
hereditary — a period not earlier than the Con- 
quest, or if earlier, only in some very excep- 
tional cases. The latter — those derived from 
ancient baptismal names — ^may remoimt to the 
highest Teutonic antiquity. For these names 
were not, like surnames, coined as the occasion 
required, but handed down from generation to 
generation, perhaps even in some cases, as I 
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INTRODUCTION. 11 

have previously suggested, without any refer- 
ence to their meaning. 

Hence each of these two classes has a peculiar 
interest of its own. The latter gives us those 
names which are common to almost aU the old 
Teutonic fiumly, and to their modem descend- 
ants. These are the names which are older 
than Anglo-Saxon, brought over with them by 
the early settlers when they came, and still 
surviving in the ancient seats which they left. 

The former class — ^those derived from sur- 
names — ^have also an interest of another sort, 
for as compared with the English language, 
they shew us the divergence of two lines start- 
ing from the same Anglo-Saxon point. They 
are, as far as they go, like another language 
placed side by side with the first, subjected to 
some, but not to all of the same influences, and 
now, when compared together, presenting a 
remarkable difiference. Not only do our names 
retain many Anglo-Saxon words which have 
been lost to the language, but those which are 
common to both they present in a state of much 
greater purity. The reason of this must be 
obvious to any one who considers the subject. 
When a word changes, it changes altogether, 
because there is only one standard of the lan- 
guage. But this is not the case with names ; 
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12 INTRODUCTION. 

one man's name is no rule for another's, and 
each name separately resists innovation on its 
own accoimt. Names do change — because the 
same principles of phonetic mutation afifect them 
— ^but only individually and partially. Hence 
we have them in all stages, pure Anglo-Saxon, 
wholly English, and half-way between the two. 
In our names Nagle and Nail, we have the 
Anglo-Saxon ncegely and the English nail — ^in 
our names Wegg and Way we have the Anglo- 
Saxon weg, and the English way — in our names 
GuMM and Groom, we have the Anglo-Saxon 
guma, and the English groom. And in the 
names Fuggle, Fuel, Fowell, and Fowle, 
we have aU the stages of mutation from the 
Anglo-Saxon /tigreZ to the English fowl Some 
of our names contain words lost in English, 
but retained in German. Thus from the Anglo- 
Saxon scdney beautiftJ, comes our name Shone, 
corresponding with the German name Schon, 
a word of that language, though not of ours. 
And a compound of the same is Shoner^ Old 
Germ. Sconhere, Mod. Germ. Schoner, from 
fiere, an army. From the Anglo-Saxon scSne^ 
another foi-m of the same, we have also the 
name Sheen, only lost as a word within the last 
two centuries, and still as a noim retained in 
poetry. 
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INTRODUCTION. 13 

In one respect names have been subjected 
to an influence from which the English lan- 
guage has been exempt : they have frequently 
been corrupted from the desire to make sense 
out of them. Of course aD names have ori- 
ginally had a meaning ; I speak of cases in 
which the ancient meanmg has become obsolete. 
When a name has no approach towards making 
sense, men are content to let it alone, but when 
it is very nearly making some sort of modem 
sense, it is very apt to.be corrupted. Thus, 
AsHKETTLE is no doubt the Danish name 
Asketil ; GrOODLUCK is very probably a corrup- 
tion of Guthlac. There is a place in Norwich 
called Goodluck's close, formerly Guthlac's 
close. We have the name Thoroughgood, 
and we have the name Thubgood. The latter 
is a Danish name, and at once suggests to us 
that the former is a corruption. 

With respect to the period at which sur- 
names became hereditary in England I am 
inclined to concur with Mr. Lower in the pro- 
babihty of their being in occasional use before 
the Conquest, though I do not think that the 
particular document on which he relies for 
proof bears out the conclusions which he draws 
fix)m it. This 13 a grant of land from Thorold, 
sheriflF of Lincolnshire, to the Abbey of Croy- 
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14 INTRODUCTION. 

land, dated 1051, fifteen years before the Con- 
quest. 

" I have given to God and St. Guthlac of 
Croyland all my manor situate near the paro- 
chial church of the same town, with aU the 
lands and tenements, rents and services, &c., 
which I hold in the same manor, &c., with all 
the appendants ; viz., Colgrin, my reeve, 
(pr(epositum meumj and his whole sequell, 
with aU the goods and chattels which he hath 
in the same town, fields, and marshes. Also 
Harding, the smith, (fahrumj and his whole 
sequelL Also Lefetan, the carpenter, (carpen- 
tariumj and his whole sequell, &c. Also, 
Ryngulf the first, (primumj &c. Also Elstan. 
the fisherman (piscatoremj &c. Also Gimter 
Liniet, &c. Also Outy Grimkelson, &c. Also 
Turstan Dubbe, &c. Also Algar, the black 
(nigrum)y &c. Also Edric, the son of Siward 
(JUium Siwardi), &c. Also Osmimd, the mil- 
ler (molendinariumjy &c. Also Besi Tuk, &c. 
Also Elmer de Pincebeck, &c. Also Gx^use 
Gramelson, &c.'' 

On this Mr. Lower makes the following re- 
marks : — ** While the terms reeve, smith, car- 
penter, &c., applied respectively to Colgrin, 
Harding, Lefstan, &c., are merely personal 
descriptions, Liniet, Dubbe, Tuk, and De 
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INTRODUCTION. 15 

Pincebeck, have the appearance of settled 
surnames. The same distinction is observ- 
able between ' Edric, the son of Siward,' and 
Grimkelson, and Gamelson. Indeed some of 
these surnames are yet remaining among us, as 
Dubbe, Tuk, Idniet, and Pincebeck, now spelt 
DuBB, Tuck, Linney, and Pinchbeck, a fact 
which I think goes far to prove that they were 
hereditary at the time when the deed of gift 
above recited was made.** 

It may be doubted in the first place whether 
the distinction made by the scribe in latinizing 
some of the names and not others is owing to 
anything more than the difficulty which some 
of them would present. For instance Tuk — ^if 
this is a Danish name, as seems rather pro- 
bable, it must be a corruption of Tulk, which 
means an interpreter or linguist. If it were 
even at that time a corruption, the meaning 
might not be obvious any more than it is now. 
Then again Dubbe — ^this seems probably from 
Old Norse dubba, Ang.-Sax. dubban, to strike, 
but it is a word formed on a principle, else- 
where referred to, for which the latin has no 
equivalent. However, if we admit the dis- 
tinction to the fullest extent, it merely goes to 
prove that some of the names were settled 
surnames, and others not, but there is nothing 
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16 INTRODUCTION. 

whatever to shew that any of these surnames 
were hereditary. The feet of some of them 
being EngUsh surnames at the present day 
really amoimts to nothing, if my opinion be 
correct that we have a great number of such 
names. If on the other hand they were very 
scarce, the feet would have some value. 

There is a document quoted from the MSS. 
Cott. by Mr. Turner, in his History of the 
Anglo-Saxons, in which we find an Anglo- 
Saxon femUy with imquestionably a regular 
surname. " Hwita Hatte was a keeper of bees 
in HsBthfelda ; and Tate Hatte, his daughter, 
was the mother of Wulsige, the shooter ; and 
Lulle Hatte, the sister of Wulsige, Hehstan 
had for his wife in Wealadene. Wifiis, and 
Dunne, and Seoloce, were bom in Haethfelda. 
Duding Hatte, the son of Wifiis, is settled at 
Wealadene ; and Ceolmimd Hatte, the son of 
Dunne, is also settled there; and iEtheleah 
Hatte, the son of Seoloce, is also there ; and 
Tate Hatte, the sister of Cenwald, Mseg hath 
for his wife at Weligan ; and Ealdelm, the 
son of Herethrythe, married the daughter of 
Tate. Werlaf Hatte, the father of Werstan, 
was the rightful possessor of Hsethfelda^&c.^' 

This document, which is numbered 1356 in 
Mr. Kemble's collection, is without a date, but 
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has every appearance of being earUer than the 
Conquest. And if so, Hatt is the oldest here- 
ditary surname we have on record. It corres- 
ponds with the Old German names Hatto, 
Haddo, Heddo, and Chado, different forms of 
the same word, signifying war — and conse- 
quently, with our Haddo, Head, and Chad. 
Then Hatred is the same as Hadrot — the 
Old German name Hadarat, {red or rat, coim- 
sel.) And Hattemore is the same as the Old 
German Hademar, {mar, illustrious.) 

Many of the baptismal names mentioned in 
this document have also become English sur- 
names, as White, Tate, Wolsey, Hastings, 
Dunn, Sellick, Dudin, and Maggs. And 
altogether this simple record of an Anglo- 
Saxon family of the yeoman class confirms me 
in the opinion which I have elsewhere ex- 
pressed, that the mass of the people never 
thoroughly adopted the regular Anglo-Saxon 
system of compound names, but held on mainly 
to the old and simpler sort which they at first 
brought over with them. And that these are 
to a great extent the names that are current at 
the present day. 



B 
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CHAPTER II- 



KAMES 8IOKIFTIKO MAK AKD WOMAK. 

(MOSTLY OKIODTALLT MLPTStMAL.) 

There are several names of which the etymo- 
logical meaning is simply Man and Woman. 
But into many of these names there appears to 
enter more or less of a higher sense — ^in the 
former case that of manliness or heroism — ^in 
the latter, that of divinity. The words signify- 
ing man were probably used par exceUence, as 
we apply the terms manly and manfuL Some- 
thing of this sense s^pears in the line of Bums' 
— ** A man's a man for a' that/' And in many 
cases an augmentative sense is obtained by the 
combination of two words, eadi signifying sim- 
ply a man. Still there are other cases in which 
it is difficult to trace any other sense than that 
of mere sex. 

At the head of the list is Mann, which is in 
a more direct manner connected with hero- 
worship than the rest, i^ as is very probably 
the case, it is to be traced up to the Mannus of 
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Tacitiis — ^the fabled son of the hero or god 
Tuisoo, and founder of the German nation. It 
is at all events a most anciaat name, having 
been in common use ever since the 7th cent., 
and foimd in a compoimd form as early as the 
4th. Manning may be from Old Norse man- 
ningi, a brave or valiant man. Or it may be 
from Mann, with Ang.-Sax. ing, son or de- 
scendant ; hence equivalent to the name Man- 
son. Man was another Anglo-Saxon form of 
man, still in provincial use. We find a Mon 
Presbjrter, Cod. Dip. Ang.-Sax. No. 524. 
Hence probably our name Monson, and the 
local name Moninqton. Allman is an aug- 
mentative of the sense, and Mannall, may be 
the same word inverted. But if it be the same 
as MAi«nBLL, (which depends upon the pronim- 
ciation) it is the reverse of an augmentative. 

Of diminutives we have Manioc, Manna- 
KAY, Manndc, Mancheb, Manchin, Mansion ? 
and Mannel. These contain the three Teutonic 
forms in iky iko — *en, kin, chen, chin, and in el, 
U, Ho, (Grimm's Devisch, Gramm. 3, 665.^ 
Maimiko, Mannikin, Mannila were Old German, 
and Mannicke, Mancke, Mftunilrin^ M&nchen, 
are Mod. G^erman names. Mannel occurs as 
an Ang.-Sax. name in a charter of iEthelred of 
Wessex, a,d. 868. Perhaps Manley may be 
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classed along with these, corresponding with 
an Old German Manih. Manohee is probably 
the same word as monkey, both man and Toon 
being Anglo-Saxon forms. Still nothing more 
may be implied in the name than that its ori- 
ginal owner was a little man. Indeed, it is 
quite possible that he may have been as big as 
his neighbours, and that the diminutive may 
have been one of affection. 

From a diminutive we come to a negation. 
The name Oman seems to be from Old Norse 
oinannr^^ "nobody," fromo negative, and 7/ia/inr, 
a man. The Anglo-Saxon negative particle 
corresponding is or, which gives us Orman. 
Amen may be from Old Norse cp, ever, and 
menniy a man. But if the a were pronoimced 
broad, as parish clerks pronoimce it, it would 
be the same as Oman — both a and o being pre- 
fixes of n^ation. 

Compounds of " man'' are Manfred, Man- 
ger, (perhaps Monger), Mangles, Manlove, 
and Manaton. These correspond with Old 
Germ, names Manfrit (frith, peace), Mangar 
(gar, spear), Managold, Manliub {liuhy love), 
and Manatun. Perhaps also Moneyment, 
Monument {mund, protection), though I do 
not find an ancient name to correspond. 

Of other names signifying a man, a male, are 
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Carl and Chables, Ang.-Sax. carl. Old Norse 
karl. It was a very common name, both 
German and Scandinavian, and is found as 
early as the seventh century. Call is probably 
from Ang.-Sax. calla. Old Norse kaU, another 
form of carL And Curll, Curling, from kerl, 
an Old Friesic form. The Old Norse combines 
the two words karl-menniy each signifying a 
man, to donote a hero. And Calbian may 
probably be a similar reduplication, corres- 
ponding with a Scandinavian Kalman in the 
Landnamabok, and with the Frankish Carlo- 
man. Carroll, Carloss, and Carless may 
probably be the Old German names Karol and 
Carolus. Garle, with its patronymic Garl- 
ING, may be another form of Carl — c and g 
commonly interchanging. And Girl, Girung, 
may be the same as Eng. " girV a feminine 
formed from garl by weakening the vowel 
(But see p. 26. J 

Abbs and Abbey, corresponding with Old 
Germ, names Abbo and Abbi, are from Groth. 
aba, a man. Fatt and Faith correspond 
with an Old Germ Fatto, which Forstemann 
refers to Goth, faths, a man. 

Another word of the same meaning is Ang.- 
Sax. guma. Old Norse gummi. Old High 
Germ, gomo, whence Gumm and Gomm, corres- 
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ponding with an Old Germ. Goma» and a Dan. 
Gummi in Saxo. The interchange of c and g 
gives us CoMBiE, Old Germ. Gomarih, Comerih, 
(rihy rule, dominion,) — Comont, Old Germ. 
Gummund, Cummimt, {mund, protection) — 
CoBCLY, Old German Gomaleih, Comaleih — 
GuMMER and Comer> Old Germ. Gkimmar and 
Kummar, (mar, illustrious). Lastly — ^we have 
Groom, the present Eng. form. 

Mack, Magos, Meggs, Meggy, might be 
from Ang.-Sax. mcecgy mecgy a man. And 
Almack would then be an augmentative like 
Allman. Msag occurs as an Ang.-Sax. name, 
p, 16, and Maegla, its diminutive, is found in 
the Ang.-Sax. Chron. But Macco, Maggo, 
Megi, as Old Geim, and Magg, Mack, as Mod. 
Germ, names, Forstemann thinks may also be 
referred to magan, posse, which is indeed a 
cognate word. In that case Almack would 
signify "all-might'' — a name like Alaric. 
MaTiK, Maley, seem to correspond with the 
Old Germ. Megilo, Meilo, Ang.-Sax. Maegla, 
Mod. Germ. Meyel, as diminutives. 

Another word for a man was Ang.-Sax. wer, 
Jir, Old Norse ver. Hence may be Wurr and 
WoRROW — ^Worman and Firhan, reduplica- 
tions — ^Worrell, a diminutive. There was 
an Aldwine, also called Wor, Bishop of lich- 
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field, A.D. 721. Ajod Woro was also an Old 
Germ, name, but Forstemaim makes the root 
Ang.-Sax. tvorian, to wander, which seems to 
me rather doubtfiiL Fiekin — unless the dimi- 
nutive in kin — ^may be the Ang.-Sax. fir-cyny 
race of man. And Wobfolk seems to have a 
similar meaning. World may be the Old 
Grerm. name Worald (aUd^ old). And Worqeb 
may be a compoimd oiger^ spear. 

There are two names Twioa and Twyman, 
which may parhaps be fix)m a different form 
of reduplication to those mentioned above. The 
Anglo-Saxon twig, tvry, signifies two, double, 
and these names may denote a man of double 
the ordinary power or strength. The Old 
Norse had a corresponding word tveggiamaki, 
signifying a double man. But perhaps Twy- 
man, and still more probably another name 
TwENTYMAN, may be referred to a different 
origin. In Anglo-Saxon times the principle of 
distinguishing men by their property was car- 
ried to a considerable extent. Every man had 
a certain value put upon him, which was called 
his were, and the amount of which was regu- 
lated by his condition in the state. If any 
man took his life, this was the penalty payable 
to his representatives. If he himself trans- 
gressed certain laws, his punishment was fixed 
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according to the same valuation. A freeman 
or ceorl was estimated at two himdred shillings, 
and hence was called a tzuy-hund-man, a " two 
himdred man.'' It is possible, then, that TwY- 
MAN may be an abbreviation of twy-hund-man ; 
and that Twentyman may have had its origin 
in some similar Anglo-Saxon valuation. Or 
else in the military command of twenty men, 
as suggested by Mr. Lower, who quotes from 
a muster-roll of temp. Edward 3, an officer 
called the Vintenarius holding such command. 

There are some names — ^not very easy to 
accoimt for — ^which seem to contain the abstract 
sense of manhood. Such are Manship, Man- 
chip, Ang.-Sax. manscipe. And we have also 
Manhood itself. A corresponding name may 
be Mahood, signifying maiden-hood. Old Eng. 
mayy a maiden. And there is a name. Nettle- 
ship, which appears to mean boyhood. We 
have the name Nettle, corresponding with an 
Old Germ. Chnettili, which Forstemann refers 
to Old High Grerm. kneht, Ang.-Sax. cnihty 
Eng. " knight.'' The original meaning of this 
was " youth,'' and the Ang.-Sax. cniht-hdd sig- 
nified boy-hood. Nettle, then, as a diminu- 
tive may mean little knight or boy, and 
Nettleship may mean boy-hood. 

The names signifying woman are attended 
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with more difficulty and doubt, from the man- 
ner in which men's names intermix, sometimes 
from the same apparent root. Thus we have 
Whipp, Whippy, Wipkin, Wippell, corres- 
ponding with Old Germ, names Wippo, Wippa, 
Wibi, Wivikin, WipUo, and Mod. Grerman 
Wiebe and Wibel, which Forstemann refers to 
Ang.-Sax. w%f. Old High Germ, wi^y woman. 
But there are a few men's names among them, 
and he thinks that the root otwebariy to weave, 
intermixes. Perhaps also Old Norse vippa, to 
move rapidly, to brandish, as a sword. Wippo 
was the name of a mythical Frankish king 
(Grimm's Deutsch. Myth, 277.^ 

Then we have Quin, Queen, which might 
be from Groth. qwina. Old Norse quinna, Ang.- 
Sax. cw6ny a woman, Eng. " queen.'' But here 
again an Old Grerm. Quino comes in as a man's 
name, and Forstemann takes it to be an aspi- 
rated form of Wino, So that Quennel, which 
might be a diminutive of cwirty woman, as 
Man NELL of Mann, may also be an aspirated 
form of Winnilo. And QmNCH, Winch, which 
might be another diminutive, showing the for- 
mation of our word " wench," may correspond 
with an Old G^rm. Winicho, and Mod. Germ. 
Winecke. 

So again Girl, Girling, might be the same 
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as Eng. **girl," a feminine formed £ix)m garly p. 
21. But] Gerlo and Gerkt (fem.) as Old Germ, 
names, seem to be diminutiyes of Qero and 
Gera, from ^cr, a spear. 

Then Doll, Dolling might be from Old 
Norse doUy a woman (Eng. doll V) This seems 
rather probably the meaning of the name of a 
female ser^ " Hima et soror iUius Dolo/'-in a 
charter of manumission. Cod. Dip. 981. But 
we have several compound names* which are 
evidently from a different source, probably 
Ang.-Sax. doUi, a woimd, and these two might 
be the same. 

There is another group, some of which may 
have the meaning of maiden, but in which it 
is still more difficult to discriminate. It does 
not seem unreasonable to expect that we should 
have such names^ any more than those with 
the meaning of boy or child. The principle 
upon which names of this sort have been de- 
rived is probably the same as that on which 
we sometimes hear the youngest of a family 
called baby, from the force of habit, tiU quite 
grown up. 

Of these names are Maid, Mead, Maiden, 
Meadon, Ang.-Sax. mdden and mSden. And 

* DoLwnr {winn, strife), Dollakobe (mar, illustriouB), 
DoLBEAB {bera, bear), Dollohb (lind, spear.) 
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there is an Old Germ, female name Medana. 
Then we have Maggs, Madge, Maggot, Mayo, 
and May, which might be from Ang.-Sax. mceg. 
Old Sax, magat. Old Norse mey, Old Eng. 
•* may,'' a maiden. But the root of mag means 
man as well as woman, and there is an Ang.- 
Sax. MsBg, an Old Germ. Magodius, both men's 
names, and a masculine Maio as well as a femi- 
nine Maia. Then we have Maidman and May- 
BCAN, which would be quite in accordance with 
an Anglo-Saxon expression — mdden-manny a 
female of the human race, a maideu. But here 
again an Old Grerm. Medeman comes in as a 
man's name of the 9th cent. 

Then there is Matts, with its diminutives 
Matkin and Mattock or Maddick, which 
might be from Ang.-Sax. math, a maiden. But 
here two other roots come in, Ang.-Sax. math, 
honor, reverence, and Old Germ, maht, might, 
as in MatUda. And there is an Old Germ. 
Matto, a man's name, as well as women's names 
Matta and Math. And Madacho, a man's 
name, corresponding with the Mod.-G^rm. 
Mftdicke and Matticke, our Maddick and 
Mattock. (From the Ang.-Sax. math, honor, 
reverence, mathie, modest — and not from the 
saiptural name Matthew — are I think our 
names MATTmE, Matthewman, and Mathek 
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— ^the last corresponding with the Old Germ. 
Mathere, and Mod.-GernL Mather, herCy an 
army. Perhaps also Matterface — ^modest 
face?) 

Then there are some other names in which 
another root comes in — Madle, Madely, Mad- 
MN. These might be diminutives of maid, but 
they correspond with Old Germ, names Madalo 
and Madelint, which Forstemann refers to 
Goth, maihly assembly, deHberation. Here 
then our name Maidlow falls in, correspond- 
ing with the Old Germ. Madalo. Belonging 
to this group is Mei>lar, Old Germ. Madalhari, 
Mod.-Germ. Madler (here, an army) — med be- 
ing the Old Frankish form, as also in Medland 
and Medlock for the Old Germ. Madoland 
and Mathlec. 

It will be seen then that though some of the 
above names may probably signify maiden, it 
is exceedingly difficult to separate them from 
other roots. 

Perhaps there is less uncertainty in Pegg 
and Pioo, Ang.-Sax. ^^tgra, Dan. pige, a virgm 
or young girl. Pega or Pegia was the name 
of the sister of St. Guthlac, a,d. 714, Flor, 
War, Mr. Talbot, (English Etymologies), sug- 
geHts that Peg for Margaret is from this origin. 
Fann. Fannv, Fanning may be from faen, 
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fana, Friesic forms of Ang.-Sax. fcemna, a 
maiden. And Fenn, Fenning, though in some 
cases the former may be local, may be from 
femne^ another Ang.-Sax. form. Perhaps this 
may be the origin of Fanny for Frances. Pos- 
sibly Fancy might be a diminutive, corres- 
ponding with Betsy for Betty, and Nancy for 
Nanny. This form of diminutive is further re- 
ferred to in another chapter. 

Bather doubtful names are Mennen, and 
Maule or MowL. They might be respectively 
from Ang.-Sax. menen and meawle, meowle, 
both signifying a yoimg or immarried woman. 
Or the latter might be the same as Moll and 
Mull. 

Then there are two names, Quomman, which 
might be an aspirated form of woman, and 
WoMACK, which might be from a similar ori- 
gin. As woman is wif-mariy so Womack might 
be vrif-mcBcg, {rruecgy a man.) Or ynf-mace, 
(macey a mate.) 

* There remain the names Vmoo and Virgin, 
with which we may perhaps class Verge. 
This last appears to be from the French viergcy 
and might be given, like the Fr. family name 
Marie, in honoiu* of the Virgin. We might 
naturally suppose Virgo and Virgin to be 
from the same origin. But this seems doubtftd. 
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at least as regards the latter, for Virgin is 
the name of the present High Admiral of 
Sweden, which, as a Scandinavian name, could 
scarcely be so derived. 

In the two following names the sense of 
divinity mingles with that of woman. These 
are Diss and Aldiss, both found as Scandinsr 
vian female names in the Landnamabok of 
Iceland. The Old Norse dis signified a goddess, 
but originally, according to Grimm, simply a 
woman, and in proper names the sense probably 
wavers between the two. Dis by itself was a 
proper name, but was more commonly used in 
compounds, one of which was Aldis, all-woman, 
or all-goddess. Other names with this termi- 
nation are Andiss and Brandis. 

In order to accoimt for the female names 
appearing among our surnames, it has been 
supposed that they indicate illegitimacy. But 
this theory, whether correct or not, does not 
apply to ancient names hke the foregoing. For 
in the origin of surnames I can see no reason 
why they might not in some cases be taken 
fix>m the mother. But with respect to such 
surnames as Anne, Bettv, Sall, Moll, I have 
dsewhere given reasons for supposing them 
not to be women's names at all, but ancient 
men's names. 
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CHAPTER III. 



KAKES DERIVED FEOH, OB OONKECTED WITH^ TEOTOKIC 
MTTHOLOOT. 

(MOnLT OmiODTAIXT ^AlTtaMAh.) 

The names or titles of their deities were fre- 
quently assumed by the old Teutonic races 
as names for themselves or their children. 
From this source it appears to me that no in- 
considerable niraiber of our surnames have 
been derived, and many respectable Christians 
of the present day might be rather astonished 
at their own heathen appellations. It is pro- 
bable» however, that these names, though in 
the first instance taken from deities, might for 
many generations be merely copied by one man 
from another, till, evto in heathen times, they 
might cease to be connected with any religious 
idea. Hence, on the establishment of Christi- 
anity, they might sHp through unchall^iged in 
company with the days of the week and some 
other words of heathen origin. But at any 
rate, though, taken individually, many of the 
following derivations may be disputed, the 
number of the names appears to me to be too 
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great, and the general coincidence with heathen 
mythology too complete, to admit of the whole 
theory being set aside. 

The Scandinavian mythology is the only one 
which has come down to ns in its integrity, and 
for this we are indebted to the Icelandic 
Eddas. Of the corresponding Germanic mytho- 
logy we know little more than the names of the 
principal deities, and that chiefly from the de- 
nunciations fulminated against their worship. 
However, we may assimie a general, though by 
no means an exact coincidence between the 
two systems. I take therefore the Old Norse 
mythology as the standard, comparing with it 
the names from the more fragmentary (Jer- 
manic mythology. 

Wedden ^ These are the names by 

Wooden which — or some of them — 

WooDiN Odin or Woden, the father 

Weede of the ^ods, may be at pre- 

Weedinq sent represented. Wed- 

YouDEN I DON, it will be seen, cor- 

YowDAN responds exactly with the 

VoDDEN form which the word has 

GoDiN assimied in Wednesday, and 

GooDEN J names of places, as Wed- 
nesbury, Wednesfield. In Weede and its 
patronymic Weeding may be foimd the Friesic 
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form W6da. And Yowden corresponds pretty 
nearly with EowSen, one of the Ang.-Sax. 
forms. While Godin, GtOODEN, resemble the 
Goden and Gudan of the Westphalian Saxons, 
in whose dialect Wednesday is still called Godens- 
tag. But GoDiN, GooDEN, may, perhaps, be the 
same as Godding and Gooding, which are from 
a different source. Of the Scandinavian form 
Odin I do not find any trace, either in the 
names of persons or in the names of places, 
unless it be Oddendale in Cumberland. 

Indeed, it must be admitted that all the fore- 
going are open to considerable doubt, for I 
have not met with any instance of the ancient 
use of Odin or Woden as a man's name. The 
name Wiothun, of a bishop of Selsey, seems 
scarcely referable to this origin. At the same 
time some names of places, such as Wednesham, 
seem to point most naturally to a proper name. 

Odin had several titles, some of which appear 
to be preserved in our family nomenclature, 
as — 



Oski, from Old Norse dsk^ 
a wish, was one of the prin- 
cipal titles of Odin in the 
Scandinavian mythology, 
and is supposed to signify "one who listens 
to the prayers or wishes of mankind." 

c 



Wish 
Whish 

WiSKING 

Whisking 
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Henoe probably Oak, a Scandinavian female 
name in the Landnamabok. Grimm has 
shown how the German minnesingers of the 
13th century personified the Wimsch or 
wish. He gives a great nimiber of examples, 
on which he remarks : — '' In the greater part 
of these instances we might put Deity in- 
stead of Wimsch. * * Sometimes the 
poets seem to doubt whether to put god 
or Wimsch. In the first example fix)m Gregory, 
the Wunsch seems almost to be ranked as a 
being of the second order, a servant or messen- 
of the higher deity." From this source probably 
comes Wimsch, a Modem German femily name. 
The Anglo-Saxon form of this title of Odin 
would be Wise, in English Wish (Kemble, 
Anglo-Saxons, 1, 345.) And the Edinburgh 
Review, in an able article on English Sur- 
names, April, 1855, observes that "several 
names of places in England appear to be com- 
pounded with this name, and the surname 
WiSHART may also have been formed firom it." 
It will be seen however that we have the 
name itself Wish, Whish, corresponding 
with the Old Norse name Osk, and the German 
Wunsch. These three names then, Osk, 
Wunsch, and Wish, represent respectively the 
Scandinavian, the High German, and the Low 
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German forms of this title of Odin. The names 
Wishing and Whisking preserve the Ang.- 
Sax. form, and have the patronymic ing^ son 
or descendant. The name Wishart is com- 
pounded with " hard" or "hart,'' and is the same 
as the Old Germ. Wiscard, Viscard. 

Perhaps derived from or connected with 
other titles of Odin are 
Keeler ^ Kialar, probably from 

NiKER Old Norse kiala, to con- 

NiCKERSON vey, transport, whence 

Gkimeb kioU, Ang-Sax. ceol, a 

Gout keel^ ship. Hnikar or 

GowT Nikar, a water spirit or 

Habbard I demon. Grimar, hel- 

Brand I meted. Gautr, pro- 

GuNNBR nounced Gowt,) inventor, 

SiGGERS creator, in reference to 

SiGMUND his creation of mankind 

SiMMOND 1 This was a common old 

OwDEN Scandinavian name. 

Farrall J Hdrbdrd, hairy-beard. 

Brandr, from brandr, a sword, English " brand." 
Thisnameappears in the genealogy of the North- 
umbrian kings from Woden. It was a very com- 
mon old Scandinavian name, and is still used in 
Iceland according to Finn Magnusen. Gunnar, 
warlike, from gunn, battle. This was also a 
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very common Scandinavian name. Sigar, victor. 
This name also appears in the genealogy of 
the Northimibrian kings. Sigmimdr, " holder 
of victory," a name common to both the (Ger- 
mans and Scandinavians. Simmond, Simmons 
are probably corruptions. Simimd appears in 
the Domesday of Lincolnshire. Andun (pro- 
noimced Owdim), probably signifies devastator, 
and is a name still used in Iceland, according to 
Finn Mag. Faraldr, " pest-bringing," the learned 
Icelander supposes to have been a name given 
to Odin after the introduction of Christianity, 
when he began to be regarded in the light of 
an evil spirit. 

Several of these names, though correspond- 
ing with titles of Odin, might, it is evi- 
dent, be derived from personal characteristics. 
There was a Northman called Gaut Bjomson, 
whose name appears on runic inscriptions in 
the Isle of Man, and who is stated in one of 
them to have " made" all those in the island. 
Now — ^though Gaut appears as his baptismal, 
and not his smname, yet — signifying inventor 
or creator — ^it is so appropriate as to make it 
probable that it was bestowed in consequence 
of his ingenuity and skill — superseding, it 
might be, his original name — a thing appa- 
rently not very uncommon. Harbard, as a 
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surname might of course have been given to 
any man who had a hairy beard ; we find a 
Wulfvdne sumamed Hdrberd in a charter of 
manumission — Cod, Dip. Aug. -Sax, No. 851. 
But this, as an Anglo-Saxon name, would 
rather mean " hoary-beard." 

I am not quite sure that the father of the 
gods has not contributed his share to make 
Brown such a common name. One of his 
names was Bnini, signifying " having marked 
or remarkable eyebrows." This name was not 
uncommon among the Northmen ; there are 
three in the Landnamabok bearing it as a 
baptismal name. Odin was also called some- 
times Bninn, brown. Far be it from me to 
claim all the Browns as sons of Odin, but it is 
by no means improbable that some few of that 
large family may be indebted to him for their 
name. 

On two different occasions Odin appears in 
a sort of trilogy ; at the creation of the world 
in conjimction with Vili and Ve ; at the crea- 
tion of mankind in conjimction with Hoemr 
and Lodur. These beings do not seem to have 
had an independent existence, but to denote, 
as Mr. Thorpe observes (Northern Mythology) 
** several kinds of the Divine agency." The 
following names seem to be connected with one 
of the forms of the former trilogy — 
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Veal 

ViEL 

Wills 
Wilson • 
Willing 
Willows 

WiLLOUGHBY 
WiLLOCK 

Wilkes 

WiLKINS 



The Old Norse vili, 
and the corresponding 
Old Sax. wiljo, Ang.-Sax. 
vnlla. Old High German 
vnUo, denote, according 
to Grimm, not only in- 
clination, "voluntas and 
votnm," but also "im- 
petus and spiritus,^ the 
power that sets wiU in 
motion. From the personification of the 
will in this title of Odin, like that before 
referred to of the wish, comes probably Willo, 
as an ancient German, and Wille, Willing, 
as modem German family names (Pott.) 
Our name Wills, with its patronymics Wil- 
son and Willing, (ingj son or descendant,) 
corresponds with the German — the a being a 
mere euphonic addition — and our name Wil- 
lows probably with the Old Germ. Willo, 
the 8 in this case also being merely eu- 
phonic. WiLLOUGBY is local, (Willoughby in 
Lincolnshire; in Ang.-Sax. Willabyg,) from hy 
a viDage, and as I take it, the above proper 
name. Veal and Viel may be from the Old 
Norse form viliy but of this I am not so certain, 
not having met with it as a Scandinavian name. 
Wills is ordinarily supposed to be a coi^trac- 
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tion of William, but inasmuch as the simple' 
must be supposed to be older than the com- 
pound, I hold it to be in fact the stock 
word on which William, Willibald, and a 
variety of Teutonic names are compounded, 
and of which Wilkin (Old Norse Vilkinr, 
Old High German WiUekin), and Willich, 
WiLLOCK, Wilkes (Old Germ. Wilicho) are 
diminutives. 

From the names in the second trilogy may 
be 
LoDEB 1 In conjimction with Lodur 

HoNNER I and Hoenir, Odin is repre- 
sented as the creator of mankind. But HoN- 
NEB may perhaps more probably be from one 
of those personifications of the virtues, such 
as Faith, Charity, Verity, not imcommon 
in proper names. 

It may be a question whether the names 
HuooiNS and Munnings are not derived from 
Hugin and Munin, the two sacred ravens of 
Odin. At any rate, it is pretty certain that 
HuGGiNS, Hugh, Hughes, Hugo (the original 
form of Hugh) are from the same root as 
Hugin, viz., hugr^ thought, reason ; and that 
MuNN, Munnings are Jfrom the same root 
as Munin, viz., munVy mind, memory. Mr. 
Blackwell, in the edition of Mallet's Northern 
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Antiquities edited by him, has an amusing 
speculation upon our two comic inseparables 
Huggins and Muggins, which he suggests may 
have been originally Huggins and Munnins, 
after Odin's two ravens — the change of nn into 
gg being for the sake of alliteration. 

Proceeding to the names of the other prin- 
cipal gods we have 

The three first names, 
ToRR, Thunder, and 
DoNNER, are probably 
different forms of the name 
of Thor, Son of Odin, and 
the most powerful of the 
gods, from whom we have 
Thiu^day. Torr is the 
Scandinavian pronimcia- 
tion of the name, as in 
Danish Torsdag, Thurs- 
day. Thunder is from 
Thimer, an Anglo-Saxon 
form of his name. Hence 
Thursday was called both 
Thorsdaeg and Thimres- 
daeg, " Thimders day." Grimm indeed thinks 
that Thor is only a contracted form of 
Old Norse Thenar, Anglo-Saxon Thimer. 
We find an Anglo-Saxon named Thuner, a 



TORR 

Thunder 
Donner 

ASSITER 
ASTOR 

Thorburn 

Thurkettle 

Thurkle 

Thurston 

Thurgar 

Thorold 

Thurmott 

Thurgood 

Thorouohgood 

Thurtle 

Turpin 
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"limb of the devil," a.d. 65i—Eog. Wend. 
DoNNER corresponds with Donar, the High 
Grenn. form, stiQ found in Donnerstag for 
Thursday. It occurs, though not frequently, as 
a proper name in Grermany ; there was a noble 
family on the Rhine called Dormer von Lorheim 
(Grimnis Deutsch. Myth. 170>. These three 
names, then, Torr^ Thunder, and Donner, 
may represent respectively the Scandinavian, 
the Low German, and the High German name 
of the god of thimder. Thor, by itself, does not 
seem to have been anciently common as a Scan- 
dinavian name. Finn Magnusen (Lex. Myth.) 
states, that though he could reckon up about 
sixty compoimd names, he knew no instance of 
the simple form. Our own records, however, 
supply some examples. The name Tor occurs 
several times in Domesday, particularly in 
Yorkshire, where, both from the locahty and the 
pronunciation, it is more probably of Scandi- 
navian origin. There was a Thor, sumamed 
the Long, an Anglo-Saxon or Northman of some 
note about the time of the Conquest, whose 
seal is described in No. 53 of the ArchaBological 
Journal, in an article by Mr. W. S. Walford 
and Mr. Albert Way. Of the compoimd names 
we still retain several, as Thorburn, Thur- 
kettle or TmRKKTrLE, Thurkle, Thurston, 
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Thurgar, Thorold, Thurmott, Thurgood or 
Thoroughgood, Thurtle, Turpin, &c. Of 
these names the three former seem more directly 
comiected with mythology than the others. 
Thorburn (the Old Norse Thorbjom) is pro- 
bably from the sacred bear by which Thor 
was accompanied. Hence, similar to Osburn, 
"divine bear.'' Thurkettlb (the Old Norse 
Thorketill), Grimm thinks may be from the 
famous kettle which Thor captured from the 
giant Hymir for the gods to brew their beer in. 
Hence, similar to Ashkettlb, (the Old Norse 
Asketill, the Ang.-Sax. OscyteL) And Thurklb 
(the Old Norse Thorkell) he thinks is a con- 
tracted form of Thorketil. As to the two 
names, Assiter and Astor, the latter the 
name of a late public spirited American, it 
may be just worth suggesting whether they 
could be from Asa-thor, one of his titles 
"divine Thor.'' 

The name of this god in all its three different 
forms appearing to be synonimous with thunder, 
it will, perhaps, not be pushing speculation too 
far to enquire whether we have any other 
names which, as perhaps also signifying thim- 
der, may contain other forms of his name. 
Such may be 
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Dunn ^ Dtin, Dunne, Dunna, were 

Dunning common Anglo-Saxon 

DiNN names, both of men and wo- 

DiNNiNG men. Mr. Kemble (Names^ 

DoNN Surnames, and Nicnames 

DoNNEY > of the Anglo-Saxons) thinks 

DoNNO that "probably these were 

DuNSTAN adjectives, relating to the 

DuNSTONB dark colour of the persons." 

DuNBALL But this appears to me to 

DuNGER J be open to several objec- 
tions. In the first place, we have it as a single 
and apparently a baptismal name, and not in 
any instance to my knowledge as a surname. 
We should have to suppose then, that it was 
given in infitncy, on account of the dark com- 
plexion of the child. I very much doubt, how- 
ever, whether, unless in most exceptional cases, 
the term could fairly be appUed to the com- 
plexion of a man, still more to that of a woman 
or a child. But the strongest objection seems 
to be the manner in which the word enters into 
a variety of Teutonic compounds, such as 
DuNSTAN, DuNBALL, DuNGAB. It seems in 
fact, not only to be a baptismal name itself but 
one of those ancient words out of which bap- 
tismal names were constructed. I think then, 
that Dunn, Dunning, may perhaps be cognate 
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with two other forms, Dinn, Dinning, and 
DoNN, DoNNEY, DoNNO, and that these may all 
be from different words signifying thimder, as 
the Icelandic dunay dunr, Ang.-Sax. dyn, 
Belg. done. (Or there may be other dialectic 
Low Grerman forms.) The three names then 
DuNSTAN, DuNBALL, DuNGAR, compoimdcd 
respectively with stdn or stone, bdld or bold, 
and gdVy a spear, would compare with the Old 
Norse Thorsteinn, Thorvalld, and Thorgeir. If 
then some of the Browns may be sons of Odin, 
some of the Dunns may perhaps be sons of 
Thor. 

The following names may perhaps refer to a 
different title of this god 
Hammer \ Hamer, according to Grimm, 
Hamer / is a name imder which traces 

Homer ) of Thor are still to be found 

in the popular speech of Germany, and which 
is derived, no doubt, from the celebrated ham- 
mer or mallet which he wielded. In Anglo- 
Saxon homer is another form of hamor^ a ham- 
mer, so that the names Hammer and Homer 
may both be the same. But Hamer, if the a 
be pronounced as in the Scotch " hame," may 
be from the Old Norse name Heimir, from Old 
Norse heim, Eng. " home,'' Scotch " hame." In 
that case Homer might be an Ang.-Sax. form 
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of the same name. Or Homer may corres- 
pond with the German name Homeir, probably 
fix)m Jtof-meiery a farm steward. The two lat- 
ter names then, it will be seen, are doubtfiil. 
From another of the principal gods may be 
Balder •>! Baldur, the second son of 

Balderson Odin, was the wisest, 

FoALE > most eloquent, and ami- 

FoLEY able of the gods. In an 

FoLO J old High Germ, poem 

discovered at Mersebnrgh there appears a deity 
called Phol, whom Grimm supposes to be iden- 
tical with Balder, and whose name he thinks, 
enters into certain German compoimd names. 
Whether our names Foale, Foley, Fold are 
to be connected with the above, or with Ang.- 
Sax. fola. Old Norse foliy a foal, is doubtfiil. 
Indeed the name Balder is not very certain. 
It may be the same as an Old High Germ, 
name Baldheri, which seems more probably 
firom hdldy bold, and herCy an army, than fi*om 
the name of the god Baldiu*. Or it may be fi'om 
the Ang.-Sax. baMor, a prince, hero, which, 
however, is most probably, as Grimm suggests, 
connected with the name of the god, and not, 
as Bosworth seems to think, the comparative 
of bold. 

Bragg. Bragi or Brag, the god of poetry. 
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Hence sometimes bestowed as a proper name 
on a poet. There was a celebrated Icelandic 
bard named Bragi Skalld. Finn Mag. says 
" Nomen Bragi ssepe viris, et non raro poetis 
celebribus in Septentrione contigit." 
Fawcett ) Forseti, the god of judg- 
FossiTT ) ment, in the Scandinavian 

mythology. Fosite, a Frisian deity supposed 
by Grimm to be the same. The island of 
Heligoland was formerly called Fositesland, 
from a temple erected on it to this deity. Its 
present name, signifying **holy land,'' bears 
reference to this consecration. 



HODD 

Haddo 

Haddow 

Hadkiss 

Haddock 

Hadwen 

Chad 

Chadwin 

Chadwick 

Chatto 

Chatting 

Chatwln 

Head 

Heading 



Hodr, another son of Odin, 
blind, but of great strength, 
Grimm thinks that the 
meaning of this word is 
war, battle, and that it cor- 
responds with an Ang.-Sax. 
Heatho (Hatho), an Old 
Frankish Chado, and an 
Old High Germ. Hadu. 
In a charter of iEthelstan, 
Cod. Dip. Ang. Sax. No. 
602, there is a Had, dux, 
who in the following charter 
No. 603, signs as Ha«. 



There was a bishop of Wessex, A.D. 676, who 
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is variously called Hedda, Haedda, and Chad. 
There was also a Chad, bishop of Lichfield, 
A.D. 664. We have a group of several names 
which I take to be from the above origin, but 
whether from the name of the god, or from the 
abstraction of war, battle, is uncertain. These 
are Hodd, Chad, Head, the last, if from the 
Ang.-Sax. name Hedda, not connected with 
hefed, caput. Hjlddo, Hadow, Chatto, 
have an Old Germ, termination. Heading 
and Chatting have the patronymic ing^ son 
or descendant. Hadktss is a corruption of 
the diminutive Hadktns, and BLaddock is 
another form of diminutive. In Old Sax. it 
would be Hadiko ; in Ang.-Sax. H^deca. 
(Grimm's Deutsch. Oramm. 3, 667.) Had- 
WEN, Chadwin, and Chatwin are compounded 
with win, strife. And Chadwick, correspond- 
ing with the Old High Germ, name Haduwic, 
with wig, war. I doubt not that the names 
Hathaway, Hadaway, and Chataway are 
to be connected with this group, though it is 
not clear whether they are compoimd or local 
names. The Grerman names Hedde, Hedding, 
Hadicke, &c., corresponding with some of the 
above, are to be found in Pott. 
Lock ) L<5k or Ldki was the eviJ 



} 



Locke ) principle in the Scandina- 
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LoAKE \ vian mythology, and cor- 

LocKiE > responds with the Ang.- 

LoFT ) Sax. Sseter or Saetem, from 

whom we have Saturday. One of the deri- 
vations proposed for Loki's name is Old Norse 
lokka, to deceive, seduce, loJci, a seducer. And 
this seems to me the best, inasmuch as it cor- 
responds with the Ang.-Sax. scetere, a seducer. 
Loki was not originally evil, but fell from his 
first estate, and became corrupted, after which 
he was the source of continued evils among 
gods and men, imtil at length he was thrust 
down from the abode of the gods, and confined 
in a rocky cavern. His daiighter, Hela, was 
the goddess of the infernal regions, whence, on 
the estabhshment of Christianity, the word 
came to denote the abode of the damned. Of 
Saeter or Saetem we know Httle or nothing 
more than the name, but from his identity with 
the Scandinavian Loki it will be seen that the 
name of oiu- sixth day is taken from a being 
who corresponds very nearly with the Satan of 
Christian times. As the symbol of evil it is not 
likely that Loki would be assumed as a baptis- 
mal name, and so far as I have met with it 
among Old Norse names it has only been as a 
surname. Our name Loft may be from Loptr 
or Loftr, a title of Loki, the aerial. This was 
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a common Scandinavian baptismal name, but it 
might have had the more general meaning of 
one elevated or exalted. 

I have not met with any surname which 
could reasonably be supposed to be jfrom Sseter 
or Ssetem, but it seems probable, from the way 
in which it occurs in the names of places, that 
it was formerly used as a man's name. We 
have the names Satterley and Satter- 
THWATTE, derived from places. The latter is 
in the lake district, where we have also Lock- 
thwaite, Lockholm, &c. I think that these 
names of places are derived from persons, and 
not from anything connected with the worship 
of Satter or Loki. Thwaite signifies a piece of 
groimd cleared in a forest, and is most generally 
combined with a proper name — ^we may pre- 
sume that of the settler who cleared the spot 
for the purpose of agriculture, or for his own 
habitation. Such names are Ormathwaite, 
Ullthwaite, Stangerthwaite, TulKthwaite, in 
which we find the nam^s Orme, Ulf, Stanger, 
and TulL But a still stronger case is that of 
a place near Windermere, called Satter How, 
which has been no doubt the grave of a man 
named Satter, "How" being the Old Norse 
haugVy a grave-moimd. I take it then that 
these names of places are not taken directly 

D 
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from the gods Satter and Lok, but from men 
called after them. 

Lear ^ H16r, (Hleer) and Aegir 

Leer or O^ir, were the two 

Ager names for the god of the sea 

OoER > — ^the Neptime of Northern 

EcK mythology. Hence may 

EcKius come our names Lear, Leer, 

EccLES J Acer, and Oger. The 

name Oger occurs in the Domesday of Lin- 
colnshire. Ecke, whose name frequently ap- 
pears in German poems of the middle ages, 
seems to have had somewhat of a corresponding 
fimctioiL Grimm observes that his nature 
fluctuates between a (mythological) giant and 
a hero. Hence may be our name EcK and the 
latinized Eccius. Oiu: name Eccles may be 
from the Old Norse eckiU, a pirate or buc- 
caneer, which might be connected with Ecke, 
as^a genius presiding over waves and storms. 
Or it might be from another source, viz., Suio- 
Goth, ekay a boat, from ek, an oak, out of the 
hollowed trunks of which the first rude barks 
were formed. But Ecke, Ecko, Eckel, Eckels, 
are all German names, and the latter may be 
merely diminutives of the former — the form in 
il or ihy (Grimm's Devtsch. Gramm. 3, 667.^ 
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LooiE ^ Logi^ the god of fire, and 

LoooiB brother to H16r or Oegir. 

Lodge The name signifies fire, firom 

LoE Old Norse log^ logi. Old 

Lowe Friesic loga^ IceL lowCy 

Legg whence Eng. " low," a flame, 

Leggett I still in use in the north. 
Legh Hence may be the names 

Leigh Loe, Lowe, (if not firom 

Lee " low," humilis, with which 

LiGGiNS they coincide in pronimcia- 

Lye J tion.) Lowestoft in Sussex, 

and Loweswater in Cumberland, are probably 
derived firom this nama Another name Lowe, 
LowsoN, in which the w is soimded, may be firom 
the Friesic laway latiw, a lion. The correspond- 
ing Ang.-Sax. for fire is leg, lig, whence perhaps 
the names Legg, Leggett, (a dimin.), Legh, 
Leigh, Lee, Liggins, and Lye. 
Carr ) K4ri, the god of the winds^ 

Cabby ) and brother to LogL This 

was a common Old Norse proper name. 
Ebbcbn \ Irmin, Hermen, Eormen, 

Hebmen > a deity of the Low Saxons, 
Hebmon ) corresponding with Mercury 
or Mars. Hence are compoimded many Anglo- 
Saxon and Old Cerman names, and hence also 
comes the name of the Frming Street, one of 
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our great ancient roads, running from the north 
to Southampton. Ermen itself appears as an 
Ang.-Sax. name in a charter of manumission. 
Cod. Dip. Ang. Sax. No. 971. In Anglo- 
Saxon use, like several similar words, it lapsed 
into a mere intensitive. 

T YE ^ These are the names which 

TiGHB I may possibly represent the 

Tyson V deity from whom we have 

TusoN Tuesday, and who is Tfr or 

TuESLY J Ty, the god of war. The 
three former correspond more with his Scan- 
dinavian form Ty, and Frisian Tye, as in 
Tyesdey ; the two latter, Tuson, and the 
local Tuesly, with the Anglo-Saxon form Tiw 
as we have it in Tuesday. We find the name 
Tison in the Domesday of Yorkshire. But 
both in this and the next group the words 
are not of sufficiently marked character to give 
us much certainty. 

Fry 

Frey 

Frew 

Frow 

Freak 

Freck 

Fricke 

Freelove 



In this group we have 
the names which may cor- 
respond to, or be connected 
with, the deity from whom we 
have Friday. Whether this 
is Frigga, the wife of Odin, or 
Freyia, (in Germany Frua 
or Frouwa), the goddess of 
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FREwm ^ beauty, is not very certam. 
Fruin 1 There is also another god, 

Frewer j Frey, the brother of Freyia, 
Freuer J and one of the three prin- 
cipal deities, who must be included in the 
group. From the goddess Freyia women of con- 
dition were called Frd, Ang.-Sax. Fred, Germ. 
Frau. Connected with this group may be 
the names Frey, Frew, and Frow, the first 
of which might of course also mean fre%. 
Freak, Freck, and Fricke might be re- 
ferred to the Fricco mentioned by Adam of 
Bremen (de situ Danice) and supposed to be 
the same as Frey, and the Freke mentioned 
by Eccard (de orig. Germ.) supposed to be 
the same as Frigga^ {Grimm's Deutsch. Myth, 
pp. 281.) But perhaps our names may 
be more probably firom Ang.-Sax. frncca, a 
preacher. There is a Freok Presbyter, whose 
name appears in a charter of manumission, 
Cod. Dip. Ang.'SdX. No. 971, and it seems 
rather probable that he derived his namefrom 
his office. Freelovb is in all probabUity the 
same as the Anglo-Saxon name Frealaf In 
some of the Anglo-Saxon genealogies this is 
given as the name of Woden's feather, but in 
others as that of his grand&ther. The name 
Frewin, the "Edinburgh Review" remarks, " is 
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manifestly as old as the worship of Frea," from 
whose name it is compoimded. It occurs as 
the fourth from Woden in the genealogy of 
the kings of Northmnbria; its Anglo-Saxon 
form is Freawin, signifying dear or devoted to 
Frea. Frewer seems to be from the Frisian 
frueVy a lover or wooer, obviously connected 
with Frejda, the goddess of love. Or it may be 
the same as Freaware, which occurs as a female 
name in the poem of Beowulf, and which ap- 
pears to be compoimded with wara^ an inhabi- 
tant. 

Some other titles of the goddess Frigga must 
be separately referred to — 
LoADEN ) Frigga, as the spouse of 
FoROAN ) Odin, and mother of Thor, 
is the personified earth. Two of her names in 
this character were Hlddyn and Fjorgyn, 
wh^ice, perhj^ oiir names Loaden and FoR- 
OAN. But the foriner might be fix)m Lodinn, 
a Scandinavian man's name, signifying pro- 
bably ^ shaggy.'' A tumulus, called Lcwtden How 
(Old Norse haugr^ a giuve-mound,) was opened 
in Cumberland about the end of the last 
century, and found to contain the bones of 
a man of large stature. Hl<5dyn was also 
worshipped in Germany under the name of 
Hludan, as appears by a Roman inscription 
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found at Cleves, referred to by Grimm (Deuisch. 
Myth). Hence perhaps the name Luden. 

Connected with another principal goddess 
may be the following : — 

SiBSON 
SiBEL 

SrvTL 

SlEVEKING 

SlFFKEN 

SiVRAC 

Sbipp 

SiBTHORP 



In the Scandinavian My- 
thology Sif is the wife of 
Thor. The name signifies 
concord, friendship, and cor- 
responds with Goth, sihja. 
Old High Germ, sippa, 
Ang.-Sax. sib. Hence 
Grimm presmnes a deity 
Sibja, Sippa, Sib, corresponding to the Old 
Norse Sif. We have a group of several names 
connected with this word, but whether from 
the name of the goddess, or from the abstrac- 
tion of concord, friendship — ^in this, as in some 
other cases — uncertain. Corresponding with 
the Ang.-Sax. form are Sibson, a patronymic, 
SiBEL, a diminutive in el or il, and Sibthorp, 
local, from thorpe, a village. With the High 
Germ, form is Seipp, and with the" Old Norse, 
SiviL, SiFFKEN, SlEVEKING, diminutives — ^the 
last also a Danish and Swedish name, — and 
SrvRAC, probably compounded with ric, rule, 
dominion. But it must be observed that the 
consonants Z, v,p, interchange with each other, 
and the^bove variations might be accounted 
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for in more recent lingual changes. Thus we 
have SiBTHORP and Sipthorp,] both no 
doubt the same name. Pott has several cor- 
responding German names, as Sibja, Sibo, 
Sivo, Sififo, Old German— Sepp, Seebe, Sybel, 
Sieveking, Mod. German. * Our names Sibbald 
and SiEBERT are, I think, not compoimded with 
this word, but with sig^ victory. 
FuLLECKS -N FuUa in the Scandinavian 

FuLUCKS Mythology is an attendant 

FuLKES I upon Frigga, Odin's wife. 

FULLAGAR Her name signifies abimd- 

FuLLALOVE ance, and she may probably 

FuLLiLOVE J be regarded as the goddess 
of plenty. She was worshipped in Germany 
imder the corresponding name of Volla Fulla 
appears to have have been an Anglo-Saxon 
name. In charter 987. Cod. Dip. Ang.-Sax. is 
the name of a place, Fullingadich, which seems 
to be " the dyke or rampart of the Fullings,'' 
i.e., descendants of FuUa. And Fulham, in Ang.- 
Sax. Fullenham, seems to be from this name. 
Our names Fulleck, Fullicks, Fulkes are 
diminutives like Willock and Wilkis. Ful- 
LAGAR seems to be compoimded with gdr, a 
spear. And Fullalove, notwithstanding its 
puritanical sound, may be from the conunon 
Ang.-Sax. termination ledf, friend, ^ompare 
Freelove, Ang.-Sax. Frealaf, p. 53. 
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Nancb \ Nanna, wife of Balder. 

Nanson / Grimm derives this name 

Nanny ) jfrom Old Norse nenna, to 

dare. Pott has the Germ, names Nanne, 

Nenne, Nanny, and quotes from Forstemann 

an Old High G^rm. name Nanno. These 

names might be derived from the same etymon 

as that of the goddess without being otherwise 

connected. At all events they are certainly 

not derived from the female name of Anne. 

Indeed, Anne itseli as a family name, I take 

to be frx>m an ajicient man's name. 

Bill ^ Bil was one of the minor 

BiLLSON goddesses in the Scandi- 

BnjJNQ navian mythology, being a 

Billows child fitbled to have been 

Billet snatched up and placed in 

BiLKE I the mooiL There was also 

BiLUARD a dwarf called Billingr in 

BiLBY theEdda. The ancient and 

BiLHAM noble &milies of the Billes 

BiLLiNGTON and Billings in North Ger- 

PiLL ? many and Scandinavia, who 

Pillow ? J appear also (see next chap^ 

terj to have made considerable settlements in 

England, probably owe their origin to this 

mythological source. Hence no doubt comes 

our name Bill, with its patronymics Billson 
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and Billing, (ing^ son or descendant) and its 

diminutives Billet and Bilke. Billows is 

probably the same as an Old Germ. Bilo quoted 

by Forstemann — ^the s being euphonic. And 

Billiard in all probability a corruption of 

Billhard. Pill and Pillow, unless connected 

with another name Peel, may be High Germ. 

forms of Bill and Bilo. Bilby, Bilham, and 

BiLLlNGToN are local, fix)m hy (a village), harriy 

and ton. Pott has the Mod. Germ, names Bille, 

Billing, Billings, Bielke, (same as our name 

Bilke), and BiDhardt, (same as Billiard). 

HiLDER ^ The first seven of these 

GuNN names are probably con- 

Skull nected with those of seven 

RiST of the Valkyrjur, " choosers 

GoEL Y of the slain," Hildur, Gunnr, 

Skekel Skulld, Hrist, Goll, Skeg- 

Trood g<51d,andDrut5r. Their duty 

BiDDis was to attend on every 

BiDMEAD J battlefield, and select those 

doomed to fall. Also, it would seem, to wait 

upon the heroes in Valhalla. Hilldur and Gtmnr 

both signify war, battle, and enter into the 

composition of a vast number of Teutonic names, 

particularly of women. The termination trtide, 

as in Gertrude, is firom Bru'Sr, one of the above. 

Skulld was also one of the three Noms or 
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Fates, whose office it was to determine the 
lives of men. Our name Skull, with which 
we may probably class Scully, may perhaps 
be the same as Schoolley and Schooling, and 
in that case would be from a different origin, 
corresponding with the Old Norse name Skiile, 
signifying protector. The Valkyrjnr were 
maidens, and were ranked among the goddesses. 
This is the reason why so many Anglo-Saxon 
and other Teutonic female names are so mi- 
gently compounded— sometimes, aa in the 
Norse Gimhilda, from two words, both signify- 
ing war. The names BiDDis and Bldmead, 
war-goddess" and "war-maid,'' are no doubt 
derived from the Valkyrjur — ^the prefix being 
Ang-Sax, headoy war, as also in Biddulph, 
"war-wolf," and BiDLAKE, "war-game.'' 

There are two other classes of mythological 
beings, viz., the dwarfe, or elves, and the giants, 
some of whose names are foimd in our nomen- 
clature. In the Edda of Saemimd the dwarfe 
— or a portion of them — are called the sons of 
IvaJdi ; this Ivaldi, according to Grimm, is 
identical with the elf Ivaldr, the father 
of Idun, but in the opinion of Mr. Thorpe, 
(North. Myth.,) is a different person. Derived 
from, or connected with his name may be — 
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IvAL ^ I take our names Ewell 

EwELL and Whewell, along with 

Whewell I the German name Ewald, to 
Evil ? J be the same as the Anglo- 

Saxon Hewald. There were two of this name 
who went as missionaries to the Old Saxons, 
and were martyred at Cologne, A.D. 695. 
Grimm considars the Ang.-Sax. Hewald, the 
Germ. Ewald, and the Dan. Evald, to be 
identical with the Old Norse Ivaldr. Our 
name Ivall is more obviously so, and Evil 
may be the same. Or as we have also the 
name Eve, it might be a local name — " Eve- 
hill.'' It requires some apology for classing 
WheweU with the dwarfe, but they seem intel- 
lectually to have been far superior to the giants 
— some of them being celebrated for wisdom, 
and others for their wonderftd mechanical skilL 
There was one (see neoct list) who bore the 
name of Alvis, "all-wise,'' a fit title for the 
muUiscius Master of Trinity. 

Of names corresponding with those of my- 
thological dwarfs are 



Frost 

Beaver 

Brock 

DURRAN 

Regan 



Frosti, Bivor, Brock, 
Durinn, Regin, Alfr, Finnr. 
Alvis, An, Sindii Frosti 
is derived from Old Norse 
and Ang.-Sax. frosty Eng. 
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Alpha ] frost, and signifies, accord- 

Alp ing to Finn Magnnsen, 

Finn *' gelidus vel gelu ac frigora 

Alvis L efficiens/' It occurs as a 

Anne Scandinavian proper name 

SiNDERSON in Sax. Gramm. Bivor, 

SiNDERBY J according to Finn Mag- 
nusen, is of uncertain origin and meaning. 
Our name Beaver might of course also be 
from the animal Brock is probably from 
Old Norse brockay to go in a heavy or jolting 
manner, whence Ang.-Sax. broCy Dan. broky a 
badger, from its mode of progression. The 
mythological Brock was a wonderftd worker 
in metals, and the above derivation of his name 
may suggest a comparison with the lame 
Vulcan. Durinn is probably from Old Norse 
dura, to doze, and may mean slumbering or 
slumberous. Begin was a term applied to the 
gods above, in the sense, as Grimm has shewn, 
of the consulting or dehberating deities. In 
Anglo-Saxon it was only used as an intensitive, 
thus regen-heard, very hard. Pott has an Old 
High Germ, name Eegino, and many Teutonic 
names are compoimded from it, as Old Germ. 
Reginhold, Mod. Grerm. Reinhold, Eng. Rey- 
nolds — Old Germ. Reginhard, Mod. Germ. 
Reinhard, Eng. Reynard. Hence also the 
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Christian name Reginald. In the composition 
of proper names Meidinger gives it the sense 
of hero. Alfr signifies el^ and was anciently 
a common Scandinavian name. Hence pro- 
bably our name Alpha, and not from the whim 
of a classical father on the arrival of his first- 
bora (We have also Omboa, but I think a 
different origin may be suggested likewise for 
that.) Our name Alp seems rather a High 
Germ, form of the same. Finnr, according to 
Finn Magnusen, signifies inventor, from Old 
Norse finnay to find. It was a common Old 
Scandinavian name, but at present, according 
to the learned Icelander, confined chiefly to his 
native country. It is also found as a Frisian 
name in Beowulf and occurs as an Angle name 
in the genealogy of the Northumbrian kings. 
Alvis, "all-wise," the name of a celebrated 
dwarf, the hero of the AlvismaL An, the name 
of another dwar£ may be from Old Norse 
anna, to execute, accomplish. This was a 
common Scandinavian name and may cor- 
respond with that of Anna, King of the East 
Angles. Hence perhaps our surname Anne, 
but Anns may be a different name. (See 
next chapter,) Sindri is from Old Norse 
sindray to send out sparks, (as a smith at 
his work.) Hence Ang.-Sax. sinder, Eng. 
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" cinder/' The dwarfe were celebrated workers 
in metals, and hence anciently any piece of 
ingenious smith-work was called dvergorsmidiy 
" dwarf smith-work.** The above names then 
may in some cases have been given to men in 
consequence of their skill as craftsmen. 

We now come to the mythological giants. 
These were a race of beings represented as at 
continual enmity with the gods — ^the founda- 
tion of this myth being probably to be traced 
to the subjugation by Odin and his followers 
of the older races with whom they came in 
contact. 

We have several names of which the mean- 
ing appears to be "giant" — in some cases it 
may be merely in the sense of huge stature — 
in others perhaps connected with a remoter 
meaning. 
Eaton ] The names Eaton, Eat- 

Eatten ten, Eteen, if in some cases 

Eteen local, from the place, may 

Etty be in others from Ang.-Sax. 

Eates I etenyeotenyO\d^OT8ejdtunn, 

Eatwell j Old Eng. etin, a giant, the 
Fretwell origin of which according to 

Yeates Grimm, is Ang.-Sax, ^an, 

Yett Old Norse eta, to eat, in the 

Enthoven J sense of voracity. But 
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HuNN ^ Grimm gives reasons for 

HuNNARD supposing another word of 

HuNiBAL the same meaning in which 

HuNNEX the n final is dropped : in 

Honey Old Sax. it would be et. 

HoNEYBALL Hence he supposes the 

HoNEYBURN Origin of the name of 

HoNiwiLL Jutes, in Ang.-Sax. Eotas, 

HoNiCKE > Ytas. Now we find an 
RiES Anglo-Saxon named Eata, 

Rice (bishop of Lindisfame A.D. 

Rising 678) and we have an Old 

Rees Germ, name Eto. These 

Thirst names I should connect 

TosswiLL with the lost word for a 

Troll giant referred to by Grimm, 

Rum J and fix)m them I should de- 

rive our names Etty, Eates, Yeates, (the s 
final being merely euphonic.) In Mod. Dan. 
the word is jettey (pronoimced yette) with 
which coincides our name Yett. The Ang.- 
Sax. had another word enty also signifying 
giant : this seems to be formed euphonically 
fi-om the presumed Old Saxon et Our name 
Enthoven seems to be fi:om the above, and 
Ang.-Sax. heofeUy raised, elevated ; thus ent- 
heofen might mean " grown to a gigantic 
size.'' 
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As the source of a people's name, the Jutes, 
is to be foimd in an ancient word signifying 
giant, so in another word of the same meaning 
htiny found in various Grerman dialects, Grimm 
traces the name of another people, the Huns. 
The name Huna appears as that of a Uberated 
serf in a charter of manumission. Cod. Dip, 
Ang.'Sax.y 971. Him was a common name 
among the old Frisians, (Outzeriy Glossarium.J 
We have the name Hunn, and also Hunnard 
and Hunibal, compounded respectively with 
hard and bdld (bold). The latter is probably 
the same as the German Humboldt (Old High 
Germ. Himpolt), and may perhaps claim part 
kindred with another illustrious name, Hanni- 
bal HuNKEX (Hunnecks) and Honicke are 
diminutivea The name Honey may perhaps 
be the same as Hunn — ^the form in ey 
being rather Scandinavian. In Old Norse Mriy 
hUnbjom, signifies a bear's cub, and this may 
be the origin of our name Honeyborn, with 
the corruptions Honeybun and Honeybum. 
Or it may be fi:om Honeybum, the name of a 
place. Honey itself might also be firom Aug.- 
Sax. hv/nigy honey, as a term of endearment, in 
which sense it is stiU commonly used in the 
North of England. But Honeyball, Huni- 
BALL, I think could not be referred to such an 
origin. e 
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Grimm having traced the comiection between 
two ancient words signifying giant, and the 
names of two races, the Jutes and the Hims, 
might I go on to suggest, with all deference to 
more competent authorities, whether that of a 
third people, the Frisians, may not be referred to 
a similar origin. As Jute is derived from a word 
signifying a giaut, and that from a word signi- 
fyiog to eat ; so may Frisian be derived from 
a similar word signifying a giant, and that from 
a word signifying to eat up, to devour. Have 
we any trace of such a word, with such a 
meanmg, in any Teutonic dialect ? I think we 
certainly have, in the North of England "freet,'' 
a spectre or hobgoblin, the sense which later 
superstition generaDy gives to the mythological 
giant, as in the Lincolnshire thurse for the 
Ang.-Sax. and Old Norse thyrs. This word 
"freet" is, I take it, from the Ang.Sas^fretan, 
Old English yVe^e, to devour, of which the Mod. 
Eng. " fi^t" retains only a partial sense. The 
particle ver indicates completeness, and thus 
the Old High Germ, ezzen and frezzeay the 
Mod. Germ, essen and fresseriy Ang.-Sax. etan 
and fretaUy Eng. eat and Old Eng.^re^e, sig- 
nify respectively to eat and to eat up, to de- 
vour. In the gospel of Ulfilas, "hath de- 
voured thy living with harlots" is rendered 
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*'/ret thein sves mith halkjom" It will be seen 
then that it is in a Low Germ, form that we 
have a trace of the word in the sense of giant, 
and that it is in a High Germ, form (frezzen)^ 
that we have a correspondence with the name 
Frisian, or Frieze as he calls himself. But it 
would be in a Low German, or else in a Scan- 
dinavian form that we should natinraUy expect 
to find the correspondence — ^let us try the lat- 
ter. For the Old Norse ita we find no cor- 
responding ^re^a ; the Mod. Dan. has fraadse. 
to eat greedily, to devour. The Suio-Goth. is 
frcBta, but the Mod.-Swed. has both fraeta 
and also frdssa. The Swed. frassa and the 
Dan. fraadse would both seem to point to an 
Old Norse frcBsa or frdsa. Again, the Old 
Norse has fres or fresSy a bear, and we can 
have no more suitable etymon for this than 
the meaning to devour. It is worthy of note 
that hun^ which in Low Germ, dialects signi- 
fies a giant, is in Old Norse a bear's cub. 
And Grimm has observed, Deutsch. Myth.y 
p. 634, that the giant and the bear are some- 
times interchanged in ancient myths. Might 
there not then be a Low Germ, word with the 
meaning of giant corresponding with the Old 
Norse fresSy a bear? Hence I think, upon 
the whole, that there is a certain groimd for 
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supposing an ancient Scandinavian or Low 
German word from which the Frisians might 
derive their name. Both the Frisians and their 
neighbours the Jutes, were the mortal enemies 
of the Danes, and in their respective names may 
perhaps be found a correspondence with the 
ancient myths of the wars between the giants 
and the race of Odin. We have the names 
Fries, Frees, Freese, and the local Frjlsby 
and Friston, not, I think, as generally ren- 
dered, " the Frisians' village,'' and "the Frisians' 
town," but from the word as a man's name. 
These names, however, will be more properly 
classed with those derived from nationality. 

Another word for a giant is Old High Germ. 
ridy risOy Mod. High Germ, riese. Old Norse 
rm, Dan. rise, Swed. rese. Our names RiES, 
Rice, Rising, {ing^ son or descendant,) perhaps 
in some cases Rees, may be from the above 
origin, corresponding with the Mod. Germ, 
names Riess, Reiss, Rees. 

Another word is Ang.-Sax. thyrs^ Old Norse 
ihusSy whence the Lancashire thriise, a spectre, 
and thurst in Hobthurst, a hobgoblin. Thence 
may be our name Thirst, which may however 
also be derived by metath. from Ang.-Sax. 
thristy bold, daring. 

Our name Troll is, I apprehend, fi^m Old 
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Norse trSU^ a giant or demon. There was a 
Danish fitmily named TroUe, of great impor- 
tance in the 15th or 16th centuries, who bore 
in their coat of arms a troll or dsBmon. The 
name was acquired in a sort of Iticus a non 
Itwendo way, from an exploit of their ancestor 
in killing a troU. (Thorpes North. Myth.) 
Trolle is also a Mod. Germ. name. 

Rum I take to be from Old Norse rumr, 
vir immanis, gigas — one who might truly be 
called a **rum customer.'' Hence may indeed 
be the origin of our word rum for queer, which 
appears indigenous to some of our northern 
dialects, and which I doubt therefore being a 
cant phrasa We find Rum as the name of a 
manumitted serf. Cod. Dip. Ang.-Sax. No. 971. 
It is however here a female name. Another 
manumitted serf in the same charter is the 
Hima before-mentioned, whose name has pro- 
bably the same meaning. A third is caJled 
Rumim, which may be from Old Norse rum- 
lingry a rascal, probably formed from the for- 
mer word rumr^ a giant. As to the reason 
for giving to serfe such names as the above, 
Grimm has shewn (Deutsch. Myth., p. 495^, 
that awkwardness and stupidity were con- 
sidered a characteristic of giants. It must 
however be observed with respect to the name 
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of Rumun, that we have in the same charter 
another, who was apparently not a serf, but 
himself a liberator. From this name may 
probably come our name Rummens. We have 
also the compound names Rumbold, Rumbol, 
Rumble, corresponding with an Old High 
Germ. Rumbold, and Mod. Germ. Rumpolt, 
and the local Rumsby (6y, a village,) and 
RuMSEY (ey, an island). 

There remain the names Eatwell, Fret- 
well, HoNYWiLL or HoNEYWiLL, and Toss- 
wiLL. These are probably local, from the Ang.- 
Sax. will or wely a weU. Eat^ Fret, and Huni 
or Honey I have already endeavoiured to con- 
nect with words signifying a giant, and Toss 
may be the Dan. tosse of the same meaning. 
These names might be derived from wells or 
springs supposed to be the hatmt of evU spirits. 
Though HoNEYWiLL, which I should not have 
introduced but for its correspondence with the 
others, might be a name given to a well from 
the sweetness of its waters. Mr. Lower, more- 
over, I know not on what authority, makes 
Fretwell a corruption of Freshville. 

We have a few names which correspond with 
those of mythological giants as — 

Beale \ Beli, a giant slain by Freyr. 

Bremer j The etymon of this name is 
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Gabrod ] Old Norse helia^ to beUow, 
Garrood (whence Cumb. " beel.") 

Garrud > We find this name as that 
Garrad of a manumitted ser^ Cod. 

Garrett J Dip. Ang.-Sax. No. 971. 
And it is worthy of note that the names of two 
other serfe in the same charter have probably 
the meaning of giant (seepctge 69^. I have be- 
fore referred to Grimm's observations on awk- 
wardness and stupidity as characteristics of 
giants, and suggested this as a possible reason 
for such names being given to serfe. But the 
practice may have had a deeper origin in the 
traditions of an older race, of savage power 
and size, conquered by the more civilized fol- 
lowers of Odin. Though we can scarcely sup- 
pose an Anglo-Saxon, even before Christian 
times, looking up his mythology to find names 
for his serfe, yet still, a certain class of names, 
fi-om generation to generation, may have been 
common for a certain class of people. But 
after all the serf in question may merely have 
received his name as being a noisy, bellowing 
fellow. Our name Bremer, which I presimie to 
be the same as that of the well-known Swedish 
authoress, may correspond with Brimir, a name 
of the giant Ymir. This is derived either 
fi:'om Old Norse brimi, flame, or from brim. 
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the surf of the sea, hence signifying either 
flaming, or ragmg, foaming. Bremer is also a 
German name. Pott explains it, though I 
think very doubtfully, as Bremensis, i. e., a 
native of Bremen. Both the English and Ger- 
man names may, however, be related to Ang.- 
Sax. breme, renowned, famous, whence probably 
our name Breem. Another mythological giant 
was called Greirrodr, signifying " spear red.'* I 
presiune this to be the same as our Garrod, 
Garrood, Garrud, Garrad, Garratt, Gar- 
rett. 

There are some names which are perhaps to 
be referred to popular superstitions of a later 
date, as 
Drake ^ The name Drake, though it 

CoBBOLD > might be derived from the 
NissEN ) bird, is perhaps more pro- 

bably from the older word drake, signifying a 
dragon, the Ang.-Sax. draca. The fire-drake 
was one of the most formidable monsters which 
the heroes of ancient Teutonic romance had to 
encoimter. From the Kobold of the Germans, 
a harmless and often kindly spirit, something 
like the Scotch brownie, may perhaps come o\xr 
name Cobbold. But this is doubtful, for we 
have the name Cobb, answering to a Germ, 
and Dan. name Kobbe, and " bald" or " bold'' 
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is one of the most common Teutonic composites. 
Ni88£N, which is also a Danish name, might be 
derived from the Niss of the Scandinavian 
coimtries, a being corresponding somewhat with 
the GeriiL Kobold. But Grimm thinks that it 
is not so, but a contraction of Nilsen or Nielsen, 
Eng. Nelson. 

The following names, though immediately 
derived from superstitions of a later date, may 
probably be connected in their remoter origin 
with one of the titles of Odin before referred 
to (page 35 J. 

Nick 

Ndc 

Nixon 

Nickel 

NiCHOL 

Neck 

Nex 
Nock 



Hnikar or Nikar is one of 
the titles of Odin, in which 
he appears as a marine 
deity or as a water-spirit. 
Throughout almost aU Ger- 
many and Scandinavia popu- 
lar superstition has pre- 
served some trace of him in 
this form. . Iceland has its Hnihur^ the Faroe 
Islands their Nikar, Norway and Denmark 
their Nok, Sweden its Neck or Nek, and Ger- 
many its Nix and its NickeL All these are 
water-d«mons, appeaxing generaUy in the form 
of a horse, and usually obnoxious to mankind. 
England has its Old Nick, in which he appears 
directly in the form of the evil one. As the 
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early Christian missionaries found it difficult to 
get rid of him altogether, they changed him 
into the deviL Hence Nick, as one of the 
names of the devil, may perhaps be one of the 
names of Odin. With respect to the above 
English names. Nock may correspond with the 
Dan. Noh ; Neck, Nex, with the Swed. Neck ; 
Nix and Nickel, with the Germ. Nix and 
Nickel. It is worthy of remark that in some 
of the northern counties we have the word 
" nicker,*' to neigh, which seems to be evidently 
connected with the IceL hntkar, as a spirit in 
the form of a horse. 

According to Northern mythology the first 
man was created out of the ash-tree, and was 
thence called Ask. The first woman was called 
Embla, of which the derivation is not very clear. 
Many men in ancient times were called after 



ASKE 



the Teutonic Adam. There 



Ash I was an iEsc, son of Hengist 

Embleton I and king of Kent. There 
EmbTiEM J is also a Northman named 
Askr in the Landnamabok. This may possibly 
be the origin of some of our names of Askle and 
Ash. But in general such names are most pro- 
bably local. Of Embla, the Northern Eve, we 
have only a trace in local names, as Embleton 
and Emblem, (Embleham ?) which seem to be 
derived from it. 
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The system of personification which pervaded 

the Northern mythology, and which, extending 

its influence deep into the Middle Ages, has left 

its traces on the popular mind of Europe to the 

present day, extended to the earth, the sun, 

the moon, day and night, summer and winter. 

All these were completely personified ; they 

had husbands and wives, fathers and mothers, 

brothers and sisters. From this source we have 

probably some names. 

Sole ^ The sun. Old Norse sdly was 

Soul reckoned among the god- 

SouLBY desses, being feminine in all 

Moon Teutonic languages except 

MooNEY our own. The moon, M4ni, 

Dagg > on the other hand, was mas- 

Day cuhne, being the brother of 

NoTT the sun. Hence perhaps 

Night oiu: names Sole, Soul, 

Summer Soulby (6y, a village) and 

Winter J more certainly, Moon, Moo- 

NEY. The name M4ni was not imcommon as 

an Old Scandinavian name. In some parts of 

Grermany the peasantry still give the sun and 

moon the title of Frau and Herr — Mrs. Sun 

and Mr. Moon. 

Day, (Dagr) was the son of Night (N<5tt), 
and resembled his father, who was of the race 
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of the gods. We find Dagr as a Scandinavian 
name in the Landnamabok, and Pott has the 
Old Gterm. Dago, and the Mod. Germ, family 
name Tag. We have Dago, (Old Norse dagr, 
Ang.-Sax. dcBg) and the Eng. form Day. The 
names Nott and Night are not so certain. 
They may be the Old Norse n6tty and the Ang.- 
Sax. niht ; or the former may be the same as 
NuTT, which is probably the Danish Knut 
(Canute), and the latter may be the same as 
Knight. 

From the same Mythological personification 
may be the names Summer and Winter. Mr. 
Lower supposes these, as well as Spring, to be 
derived from persons having been bom at these 
seasons. This a writer in the Penny Cyclo- 
paedia disputes on the groimd that there is no 
such name as Autumn, and suggests that Sum- 
mer may be a corruption of Sumner, Winter 
of Vintner, and that Spring may signify a hill. 
This theory Mr. Lower very properly rejects, 
but neither do I feel satisfied with his own, A 
man might naturally enough be called Friday 
because he was bom on a Friday ; or Christmas, 
Noel, or Yule, because he came into the world 
at that festive season ; but to call a man Sum- 
mer because he was bom in all summer seems 
rather wide. In the first place then, I take 
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Spring to be a different name altogether, and 
derived probably, along with Springer (a name 
both GeniL and Eng.) from personal activity. 
Summer and Winter I suppose to be derived 
from the personification of these seasons in 
Northern mythology. And as the Teutonic 
nations originally admitted neither spring nor 
autumn, but divided the year into two seasons 
— summer and vnnter — and afterwards into 
three — summer, winter, and spring — this may 
be a sufficient reason why there is no such 
name as Autumn, which is of still later intro- 
duction. Winter was the name of one of the 
companions of the Anglo-Saxon Hereward 
(Vita Herewardi Militis.) And Sommer and 
Winter are both German and Mod. Danish 
names. Grimm gives a great many instances 
of the personification of summer and winter in 
Germany, and refers also to their use as proper 
names, which he appears to think derived from 
this source. 

As to the name Easter, it is not so certain. 
A man might naturally enough be called Easter 
from being bom at that season, (and we have 
also Pask and Pash from the same origin) — 
yet seeing that we have many names derived 
from ancient mythology, we cannot help think- 
ing of the old pagan goddess Oster or Eastre, 
who gave the name to the Christian festival. 
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A later personification has given us names 
derived from Christian graces, as Faith, Hope, 
Charity, Verity, &c. Mr. Lower suggests 
that these names may be derived fi:om their 
owners having represented the corresponding 
virtues in the old mystery plays, which seems 
a probable suggestion. Yet this may only he 
the echo of an older pagan personification. 
One or two of these names may be otherwise 
explained. Thus Vigor is probably the same 
as the Norse name Vigar, fi:om vig war. And 
Prudence was probably or^inally Prudens. 
There was a Prudens presbyter. Cod, Dip. 
Ang-Sax. 971. 

I do not think that we have any names de- 
rived firom the classical deities. There are in- 
deed Mars, Bacchus, Venus, and Pan, but 
not " ut simt divorum.'' Mars is no doubt, a 
mere euphonic pluralism from Marr. Bac- 
chus is the same as Backhouse, a local name, 
from Back, a proper name, and "house.'' 
Hence corresponding with the German names 
Backhaus and Backhof, which Pott derives 
frofn an old name Bacco. There was like- 
wise an old Danish name BakkL Venus 
and Veness are also local, from the proper 
name Venn, and " house," (or nesSy a promon- 
tory.) Mr. Lower quotes a Steph. de Venuse, 
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miles, 31 Edwd. I., which seems to me to shew 
the origin very satisfactorily. The great Pan 
must go down among the Potts and Kettles, 
which, humble though they may seem, are 
more ancient than the proudest Norman name. 
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CHAPTER IV 



NAMES DERIVED FBOM, OB CONNECTED WITH, HEBO- 
W0B8HIP. 

A considerable portion of the present chapter 
is closely connected with the two chapters pre- 
ceding. For, as the line which separates the 
hero or demi-god and the divinity is often a 
fine one, the last chapter and the present fre- 
quently link into each other. And as in the 
previous chapter I have shown that many of 
the names signifying man contain something of 
the heroic sense, so a stronger expression of 
this sense brings them within the pale of the 
present chapter. The word king is one which 
is probably derived from an exalted sense of 
man. The Old Norse konr signifies " vir praest- 
ans, nobilis.'' But its original Ineamng was 
probably simply man, as the fem. form kona is 
woman. Konungr, a king, by contraction 
kongr, is formed, according to Haldorsen, from 
konr, and iingr, descendant, " heroxun progenies 
vel propinquus.'' The Ang.-Sax. tyning is 
formed, according to Bosworth, from cyw, race, 
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people, and ing, oflfepring or descendant. But 
the sense of nobility probably enters into the 
Anglo-Saxon formation also, as the adj. cyne 
signifies royal, princely. 

With the Old Norse hour 
probably corresponds our 
name Conne. And Con- 
NELL may be the same as 
the Old Norse name 
Konall, formed fi-om honr 
and the augmentative all. 
There are five men with 
that name in the Land- 
namabok. Hacon is the 
same name as that of 
several kings and jarls of 
Norway, and is derived 
fi-om hdr, high, (in com- 
position hd) and honr as 
above. King and Chinq 
are the Ang.-Sax. cyng. 
Cunnings and the local 
Cunningham corres- 
pond with the Old Sax. 
cuning ; Kenning and 
Chenning with the Old 
Fries, kening ; Kenny 



Conne 

CONNAL 
CONNELL 

Ha(x>n 

King 

Ching 

Cunnings 

Kenning 

Chenning 

Kenny 

Cheny 

Coney 

Kinchin 

Kenrick 

Kennard 

Kinnaird 

Kindred 

KiNSEY 

Kennedy 

Cunningham 

coningsby 

CONGDON 
CONGERTON 



and Cheny with the Old Fries, kenig, and 
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Cony with the Old Fries, honeg. The local 
names Coningsby, Congdon, and Congerton 
correspond with the Old Norse konHngr, kongr, 
Dan. konge. Kinchin seems to be the Ang.- 
Sax. cynekin, royal oflfepring. Kenrick, Ken- 
NARD or KiNNAiRD, KiNDRED and KiNSEY are 
probably the Ang.-Sax. names Cynric, Cyne- 
heard, Cynred, and Cynsy, compoimded with 
cynCy kingly, and respectively with rtc, dominion, 
heard, hard, red, counsel, and probably sige, 
victory. The first was son of Cerdic, king of 
the West Saxons ; the second Bishop of Win- 
chester ; the third king of Mercia ; and the 
last Archbishop of York. Kennedy is pro- 
bably also an Ang.-Sax. name, compoimded 
with cyne, and eddig, happy, fortunate. 

The names in the following group are pro- 
bably all firom the same root, and have the 
same meaning : — 
Hall >) The Old Norse luxUr, hdls, 

Halung and the Ang.-Sax. hcele, 

Halley haletta, all signify hero, and 

Hail I are probably cognate with 

Hailing \ the Eng. verb "hail." HaUr, 
Hallett Halli, H41s appear as Old 

Halse Norse names in the Land- 

Hawes namabok — the first very 

common, as the corresponding Hall is with 
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ua Hail and Hallett may be from the 
Ang.-Sax. hoeley haietta. But Hail may also 
be the same name as Hagell, from an Anglo- 
Saxon Hagel, the name of a serf, which I have 
elsewhere endeavoured to show, means handy, 
usefiiL The Old Norse IiaMr formed several 
compounds, of which we have 

HoLBORN 1 Halbi6m,Halld<5r,Hallveig, 

Holder ~ - . ^ - 

HOLLWAY 
HOLLOWAY 
HOLSTEN 
HOLKER? 



Hallstein, Hallgeir, are com 
poimded respectively with 
bjom, a bear ; ddr impetu- 
ous ? vetgr, vigour ; stein, 
stone ; geir, spear. 
From another word for a hero may be 
Roe \ The Old Norse hroi signifies 

RowB \ king» hero, with which lat- 

RoY ? ) ter word it is probably cog- 

nate. Halldorsen thinks it the origin of the 
Fr. rot. Hrdi was an Old Norse, and Roe a 
more recent Danish name. Hence the origin 
of Roeskilde in Denmark — ** Roe's fountain.'' 
Roy, a Swedish name, may probably be from 
the same origin. Our name RoY may also be 
the same ; or it may be from the Gkielic roy, 
red, as in Rob Roy. The siurest test of the 
Teutonic origin of a word is to find it in the 
corresponding patronymics, diminutives, and 
compounda I find no Royson, no Roying, no 
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compounds, no diminutives, unless perhaps 

ROYELL, ROYLE. 

Another group has the meaning of "warrior, 
combatant,"' but still, as Grimm observes, with 
something of the heroic sense. 

Capp 

Capper 

Camp 

Camper 

Campbell ? 

Kemp 

Kjmball 

Kemble 

Kimble 



The Old Norse happi, 
kempay the Anglo-Saxon 
caempa, cempay the Dutch 
kampeVy and the Grerman 
kdmpe, kampfeVy all have 
the meaning of champion 
or combatant. We still use 
" kemp" in this sense in the 
north of England, both as a 
noun and a verb, and in Cumberland — but in 
the wider sense of general superiority — " cap- 
per'' and "cap" respectively as a noun and a 
verb. Hence come our names Capp, Capper, 
Camp, Camper, Kemp, corresponding with 
the German names Kempf, Kempe, Kampe, 
and the Dutch Camper. Kemball, Kjimble, 
Kimble, may be compoimded with Ang.-Sax. 
hdldy or Old Norse haUvy bold. And Camp- 
bell, though a Gaelic etymon is usually as- 
^^ +^ ^'^ ^ay possibly be the same. But 
r group, with the sense of dimi- 
ich the four last names may 
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Cappell 1 The termination eZ, «7, or 

Capung le, in verbs as in noims, 

Campling I gives the sense of diminu- 
Campkin } tion. One diminutive sense 
Campleman of combat and contest 

Kemplen J would be wrangling and 
squabbling. We have " cample" as a verb in 
just this sense in Cmnberland. Another would 
be that in which a bumptious Uttle fellow is 
sometimes called a " cock-sparrow/' The Nor- 
wegians have just this sense in their word 
kimpiU, ^ a little champion — ^term of derision" 
(Meidinger.) Capung and Campung may 
be diminutives in ling from Capp and Camp, 
Or they may be patronymics in ing from Cap- 
pell and Campell. 

There is another group of which I am not so 

certain, but of which I think the meaning is 

very probably one chosen or elected — a hero 

or prince. 

Case 1 The various names Case, 

Chase Chase, Cheese, Choice, 

Choice and Kiss may be from dif- 

Cheese I ferent forms of verbs sig- 

Chesson j nifying to choose, as the 

Chessall old Sax. cidsariy ciesen^ do- 

Chessman san, the Ang.-Sax. cyaariy 

Chesmon J ceosan ; the Old Fries, kidsa. 
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Chisel 



Old Norse ^'(wa. This seems 



Kiss I the probable etymon of the 

KissELL I name of Cissa (Chissa), king 

KissiCK J of the South Saxons, who 
came over to Britain A,D. 477, according to 
the Ang.-Sax. chronicle. There was also a 
CSssa who succeeded Guthlac at the monastery 
of Croydon, A.D. 714. In Friesland, where, 
as will hereafter be observed, there is a re- 
markable two-fold coincidence between the 
common names of the people — our own names 
— ^aud those of our early Saxon invaders — 
Tsjis^, (Chisse) is a name in use at the pre- 
sent ^y. Cissa then might probably mean 
one chosen or elected ; and Chisman, Cms- 
MON, and Chessman may have the same mean- 
ing — ^a chosen or electa! man. As we have 
also Cheeseman, it might be supposed that 
the others are corruptions of it. But the ten- 
dency of corruptions is ahnost invariably to- 
wards a meaning, and not away from it, and a 
name with such a good meaning as Cheese- 
man would hardly, I think, be corrupted into 
Chessman, which has a very faint shadow of 
meaning — or into Chisman, which has (to 
modem ears) none at alL Kiss, well known 
as also a German name since the Great Exhi- 
bition, may be from the same origin ; ch and k 
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interchanging as in church and kirk. Then 
Chessall, CmsEL, Kissell, and Kissick 
would be diminutives formed in the regular 
manner. The names of places, Chesham, Chis- 
holme, Chiswick, and Chichester, (in Ang.- 
Sax. Cisseceaster,) are derived from the name 
of Cissa. Perhaps some one of my readers may 
now be inclined to ask whether there is any- 
thing more than a mere coincidence in the slang 
expression by which a man is sometimes said 
to be " the cheese/' 

There is yet another group, with probably 
the same meaning, but from a different verb. 



Kerr 

Kerry 

Kerrell 

Cheere 

Cherry* 

Cherrill 

Cure 

CURRELL 
CURRAN 

Core 
Cory 

CORRELL 
CORRICK 

CorkI 
Kerley 



The Old Norse kSra, Old 
Friesic kere, Anglo-Saxon 
euran, to elect, probably 
give us the names Kerr, 
Kerry, Cheere, Cherry, 
Cure. From the Old Norse 
koer, elected, may come 
Core and Cory, the latter 
the same as an Old Norse 
name K<5ri in the Landna- 
mabok. The names Ker- 
ley, CORLEY, ChURLEY, 
may correspond with an 
Old Norse korlegr, Old 
High Grerm. churlih, distin- 
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CoRLEY ] guished, lUustrious, fit to be 
Chtjrley elected. Kerrell, Cher- 

CORMACK I RILL, CURRELL, CORRELL, 

CoRBOULD I CoRRlCK, perhaps Cork, are 
Kerwin diminutives. Cormack, 

CURWIN J CORBOULD, KeRWIN Or 

CuRWiN are probably compounded with re- 
spectively mak% mate, hdldy bold, and wiuy 
strife. Kormakr appears as an Old Norse name 
in the Landnamabok. But a Celtic origin 
has also been adduced for our name Cormack. 
May not our word " to cheer," which is in want 
of an etymon, be derived from the above verb 
signifying to elect ? The most ancient mode 
of electing kings and leaders was by acclama- 
tion ; and hence the word, which at first might 
signify to elect by acclamation, might obtain 
the more general sense in which it m now used 
to express approbation. 



CUTTS 

Cutting 
Curro 

COOTE? 
COUTTS? 

Cutter 
cuthbert 

CUTLACK 

CUDD 

CUDDAN 



This group isprobablyfrom 
Old Sax. cu'Sy cud — ^Ang.- 
Sax. cvf& — Saterlandic, (a 
dialect of Frisian) cut^ signi- 
fying known, famous. Hence 
the Saxon name Cutha, one 
known, renowned, famous. 
This name is most common 
in the royal line of Wessex, 
where there are three named 
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Cutha, and six with various compounds. 
Hence our names Cudd, Cutts, Cutto, (an Old 
Sax. termination). Cutting, {ing, son or de- 
scendant). CooTE and Coutts may belong to 
this group ; or they may be from Old Norse 
hui, a dwar^ a surname in the Ann. Isl. Of 
compounds we have Cuthbert, Cutlack, 
(Cuthlac), Cutter, (Cuthherd or Cuthra?) 
Cutts is generally considered to be a con- 
traction of Cuthbert. But if a contraction at 
all, it might just as well be of Cuthwin or 
Cuthred, or any other compoimd of cuth. So 
far, however, from being a contraction, I hold 
it to be the most ancient name of alL There 
were Cuthas before there were Cuthberts. 

Another group has also the meaning of illus- 
trious, but derived from a different sense. 



Beart 

BiRT 

Burt 
Bright 
Brighting 
Pert? 

PURT? 

Albert 
Albrecht 
Albright 
Filbert 



From the Ang.-Sax. heart, 
hmht. Old High Germ. 
herchty preht. Old Norse 
hiartr, signifying bright in 
the sense of illustrious, are 
formed a great number of 
ancient names. It occurs 
most commonly in com- 
po\mds, but sometimes sing- 
ly, as in* Beort, an Alder- 
man, (Ang.-Sax. Chron.) 
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HiBBERT ] and Berto, an Old High 
SiBERT Germ, name (Pott.) Hence 

ViBERT I came our names Beart, 

Whitbread J BiRT, Burt, Brighting, 
(ing, son or descendant) Pert and Purt may 
perhaps be High German forms of the same. 
Among the many compounds are Albert, 
Filbert, Hibbert, and Vibert. As Bright 
is the Latin claruSy so Albert is prwclarus. 
Filbert is the same as an Old High Grerm. 
Philibert ; I should think that it is from Old 
High Germ. JU, Mod. G^rm. viel, "much, full'' 
Hence Filbert is " full-bright,'' an augmenta- 
tive like "aU-bright." Hibbert is the same as 
an Ang.-Sax. Hygbert, Bishop of Litchfield, 
from hyge, mind, thought. Hence the same 
meaning as Hubert, Hubbert, Old Norse httgr, 
same as Ang.-Sax. hyge. Sibert is the same as 
the Germ. Sigibert, contracted Sibert. Vibert 
is the same as an Ang.-Sax. Uibert, {Cod. Dtp. 
Ang.-Sax. No. 523.), from Ang.-Sax. W, Old 
Norse vcy sanctity. Wibert occurs also in the 
Domesday of Yorkshire. We may add to the 
list Whitbread, probably a corruption of the 
Ang.-Sax. name Whitberht. 

There is another, and an interesting group, 
in which the sense of heroism seems to lie, like 
the strength of Samson, in the hair. 
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Harding ] The Hardings — ^in Anglo- 
Crusb Saxon Heardingas, in Old 

Cruso I Norse Haddingjar — ^were 

Lock \ celebrated in ancient times 

Locker as an illustrious and a heroic 

LocBLETT J race. Grimm supposes them 
(Deutsch. Myth. p. 321^, to have been an East- 
lying people of the Danes and Swedes. And 
their name may perhaps be derived from Had- 
ding, who, according to Saxo, was one of the 
early founders of the Danish kingdom. The 
word is not to be connected with "hard" in 
the sense of "brave, so common in Teutonic 
compounds, but according to Grimm is more 
probably derived from Old Norse haddr^ a lock 
or curl, in the sense of " crinitus, capillatus, 
cincinnatus." It might perhaps refer to a 
particular way of twisting the hair up into a 
knot or curl, which seems to have been affected 
by some of the Gothic warriors or champions. 
But generally among the different Teutonic 
nations the wearing of the hair long or curled 
was considered a badge of the fi-eeman or hero. 
In Anglo-Saxon locc-hora signified " a hair- 
bearer, a noble," and locc-bore " one entitled by 
her rank to wear long hair, a lady." (Bosworth.) 
The name Harding then, though metaphoric- 
ally signifying a hero, is derived directly from 
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some particular maimer of wearing the hair. 
And it seems to be a name of Scandinavian 
origin, though in an Anglo-Saxon garb. Mr. 
Donaldson, {Cambridge Essays) observes that 
the late Lord Hardinge was descended from a 
Danish familv settled near Derby. Cruse 
and Cruso (an old Germ, termination) are 
probably from a similar origin — Old Norse 
krusay to curl, Dan. kruicSy curled. It is re- 
markable that in the North of England we 
stLQ have the word "cruse," of which the 
etymological meaning is simply curled, in the 
sense of forward, bumptious. Kruse is both a 
Mod. Danish and German name. The names 
Lock, Lockie, which in the previous chapter 
I have connected with the god Lok or Loki, 
might in some cases be from the same origin 
as the above. From the Ang.-Sax. locc, a lock, 
would be formed regularly locca, one having 
locks, similar to locchora above. Lockie might 
correspond with the Germ, lockig, and Lockett 
with the Dan. lokket, both signifying ciurled. 
But it might be in these two cases without any 
of the heroic sense noted id the previous words. 
Again, the sense of curling or frizzling the hair 
diverges into another meaning, that of alluring, 
seduciDg. Hence the Germ. lockeUy Dan. hkke, 
and Dutch lokken, all mean both to curl and 
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also to b^uile, seduce. And the Old Norse 
lokij Dan. and Dutch lokker signify a seducer — 
the Germ. lockeVy licentious. This, then, might 
be the origin of the names Lockie and Locker ; 
and though it is the etymon which I have 
suggested for the god Loki, the name Lockie 
might be derived, without reference to him, 
directly from loki, a seducer. As there is then 
imcertainty about these last names, I will only 
observe that Lock seems, from its patronymic 
Locking, to be carried back to Anglo-Saxon 
times ; and that we find the name Locar in 
a charter of Edward, (Cod. Dtp. Ang.-Sax. No. 
819.; 

Li the names compoimded with As and Os, 
the sense is something more than that of hero, 
and rather corresponding to semideus. The 
term As is applied to the gods themselves ; 
thus Thor is called Asa-Thor ; Brag, Asa- 
Brag ; while Odin, the father of the gods, is 
called by pre-eminence the Aa It is probable 
that in the first instance the name was strictly 
confined to those who claimed to be descend- 
ants of Odin, though afterwards it might come 
to be more generally assumed. All the 
foimders of the Anglo-Saxon kingdoms claimed 
a descent from Odin, but it was only in the 
Northumbrian branch that this name was com- 
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men. Mr. Kemble (Names, Surnames, and 
Nic-names of the Anglo-Saxons) observes, 
** This word is nearly peculiar to the royal 
(godbom) race of Northumberland, and occurs 
rarely in the south of England ; and when it 
does it is rather of Jutish or Angle than Saxon 
character." We have still a number of names 
formed with this compoimd. 



Hose? 

HOSEY? 
HOSACK ? 
OSWIN 

Oswald 
Osgood 

OSMAN 

Osmond 

OSBORN 
OSBALDESTON 

Ass? 
Hass? 

ASHKETFLE 

Ashman 
Asm AN 

ASPERN 

ASHBOLT 

ASCALL 

Haskell 

ASLOCK 



Os is the Ang.-Sax., and 
As the Scandinavian form. 
Both occiu: singly, as in Osa> 
a bishop of Selsey, and Asi, 
Asa, respectively male and 
female names in the Land- 
namabok. Asa also occurs 
in the Domesday of York- 
shire. Hence perhaps come 
our names Hose, Hosey, 
Hass, Asa The last name 
is given by Lower : it might 
be also from Old Norse assa, 
an eagle, if indeed not from 
the donkey. Hose, Hosey 
is also doubtfrd, as there is 
both a Germ, and Dan. 
name Hose, and all three 
may be derived from hose, 
stockings. As is sometimes 
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Hasluck \ changed into cishy so that 
HaslipI > OsMAN, AsMAN, and Ash- 

Hasker ; MAN — ^OsBALD in the local 

name Osbaldeston and Ashbolt, {bdld, bold,) 
may respectively correspond. So also Ash- 
kettle for Dan. AsketiU, Ang.-Sax, OscyteL 
And AsHMORE, perhaps the same as the 
OsmsBr in the royal line of Northumberland. 
AscALL and Haskell are the Old Norse 
AskelL This Grimm thinks a contraction of 
Asketill, but Finn Magnusen thinks that it is 
compoimded with kdU, man or servant. As- 
LOOK and Hasluck are the Ang.-Sax. Oslac 
(royal line of Northumberland), Old Norse 
Aslakr, probably from IdCy oflTering, sacrifice. 
Haskjer is probably the Old Norse Asgeir, 
(greiV, a spear.) And Hasup may be the Old 
Norse Aslei^ Ang.-Sax. Oslaf, from Old Norse 
lei/Ty offering, sacrifice. Osborn, Asperne, 
AsHKETTLE may be more directly connected 
with Northern mythology than the others (see 
page 42/ 

With the Ang.-Sax. Os, Qld Norse As corres- 
ponds the Gothic Ans. Hence the Ang.-Sax. 
name Osa would correspond with a Gothic 
Ansa, and from this we get as a diminutive 
the Gt)thic name Ansila. Pott has an Old 
High German name Anso, and Meidinger gives 
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Ansbert, Ansbald, Ansbrand, Answald, corres; 
ponding with the Ang.-Sax. Osbert, Osbald, 
Osbrand, Oswald. But he mistakes the mean- 
ingof both, and does not perceive the connection. 
According to Jomandes the ancient chiefe of 
the Gt)th8 bore the name of Arisen^ in which 
we see the same claim to a divine lineage as in 
the Os and As of the Anglo-Saxons and North- 
men. Our names Anns and Ansell may cor- 
respond with the Gothic Anso and Ansila, in 
which case Anns would not be, as is the case 
with most such names, a mere euphonic pliu^- 
ism of Anne. Or Ansell may be from 
Anselm, the name of an archbishop of Canter- 
bury in the time of William 2nd. But still it 
would be of Gothic origin — ^the Old High Ger- 
man name Anshelm — come to us probably 
through the French. We have also the names 
Hansell, which may be the same as Ansell ; 
Hanslip, corresponding with Haslip ; and 
Hansard, compoimded with heardy hard. But 
there is also a Goth, word fians^ signifying 
companion, from which they might be derived. 
Hence the name of the Hanse, or associated, 
towns. 

It is to be remarked that in the poetic 
legends of various coimtries we frequently find 
something imcommon or supernatural attaching 
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to the birth or to the rearing of the hero. 
Sometimes he is the oflfepring of a mortal and 
a divinity ; sometimes of a mortal and one of 
the nobler animals, as the bear or the wolf ; 
more frequently he is only reared or suckled 
by one or other of these anima.1s. Grimm has 
remarked (Deutsch. Myth. pp. S61J, that some- 
thing of the heroic character frequently attaches 
to one not bom in the natural manner, but cut 
untimely from his mother's womb. Sudi, 
among many other instances, was the Scottish 
Macdufil 
Macbeth — ^I bear a diarmed life, which must not yield 

To one of woman bom — 
Macduff—^ Despair thy charm ; 

And let the angel whom thou still hast served 
Tell thee — ^Macduff was from his mother^s womb 
Untimely ripped — 
MadMK — Accursed be the tongue that tells me sa 
* * * * ril not fight with thee. 

The title of ungebome, imbom, is given to 
several of the heroes of Grerman romance, and 
the corresponding one of 6homi or dborinn, 
(o negative, and horinn, bom) occurs in some 
of the Scandinavian Eddaa This I suppose to 
be the origin of our name Oborn. 

We now come to names derived from the 
historical or mj^ho-historical foimders of na- 
tions and tribes. It will not be my object to 

G 
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attempt to define the bounds between the 
mj^hic and the historical, for it is sufl&cient for 
my piupose that such personages were believed 
in. I have already observed, p. 19, that the 
name Mann might fairly be included in the 
present chapter, from the probability of its re- 
ference to the Mannus whom Tacitus mentions 
as celebrated by the Grermans as the founder 
of their nation. "Celebrant carminibusantiquis, 
quod imum apud illos memoriaB et annaUum 
genus est, Tuisconem deimi terra editimi, Ac.'' 
We have then — ^first the god Tuisco, who was 
the son of Earth — then Mannus, who had three 
sons, Ingo, Isco, and Hermino, from whom 
sprung the three great tribes of Ingaevones, 
Iscaevones, and Herminones, into which Grer- 
many was divided. 



Ino 

Indoe 

Hinge? 

Inkson 

Inoold 

Ingle 

Ingram 

Ingammels 

Ingoldby 

Ingleby 

Ingham 

Inkpen 



Ingo then was the foimder 
of the Ingaevones, whom 
Tacitus describes as "prox- 
imi oceano," and who corre- 
spond generally with the 
Saxons of the coast. The 
name Ingo, in Ang.-Sax. 
Ing, in Old High Grerm. Inc, 
signifies son, ofispring, and 
enters as a prefix into the 
composition of a great num- 
ber of Teutonic names. As 
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a postfix, it forms a patronymic — ^thus Dimning, 
son of Dunn — but this has nothing to do with 
the present group. Inge occurs by itself as an 
Old High Germ, name (Meidinger)y and as 
the name, apparently of a Swede, in Saxo. 
Ingi was the name of a king of Norway, and 
Incge is foimd in the Anglo-Saxon poem of Beo- 
wulf, wher§ Mr. Thorpe, though as it seems to 
me lumecessarUy, thinks it " a corruption of 
some proper name." With these names I con- 
nect our Ing, Indoe, perhaps Hinge. Ingold 
is the Old Norse Ingialldr, Ang.-Sax. Ingold 
or Ingeld. And Ingle — ^though it might be a 
corruption either of Ingold or of Ingulf (ulfy a 
wolf) — is more probably a diminutive of Ing. 
Ingram is the same as the Old Germ, names 
Inguram, Ingram, from ram^ strong. Ingam- 
MELS is compounded with Old Norse gamall, 
Ang.-Sax. ganwl, old. Ingoldby, Ingleby, are 
local, from 6y, a village, and Ingham from ham, 
home. Inkson and Inkpen have an appa- 
rently High Grerm. form, but it is probably 
nothing more than a phonetic change. Ink- 
pen is from the place of that name in Berks., 
which in Ang.-Sax was Ingepenne, from pen, 
a pen for sheep, and (as I think) the above 
proper name. It is worthy of note that we 
have another name Ingpen, probably derived 
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from the same place before the corruption. 
The IngflBvones correspond generally with the 
Saxons in the wider sense, but Mr. Donaldson 
(Cambridge Essays) has an argument endea- 
vouring to connect their name more particularly 
with the Angles, and through them, with the 
English. Hence Ing, as a name, may be older 
than England. 

With the Iscaevones, and their mythical 
foimder Isc or Isco, is to be connected the name 
of Asc or Oisc, son of Hengist, and king of 
Kent, from whom the royal line of Kent were 
called Askings or Oiscings. This name is fur- 
ther to be connected with the name Askr, of 
the first man in Northern mythology, (seepage 
74/ I have there remarked that some of our 
names of Asre and Ash may be from this ori- 
gin. But there are one or two compound 
names in which there is more certainty. 
Asher -^ AsHER is probably the 

AsHWiN I same as ^schere, a name in 

AsHFORTH I Beowulf from Aere, an army. 
AsHBURTON J AsHWiN and AsHFORTH Cor- 
respond with the Anglo-Saxon names -^Escwin 
and iEscferth, the former a king of Wessex. 
The local name Ashburton is probably formed 
from iEscberht, the name, among others, of a 
bishop in the time of Athelstan. 
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AsKiN 1 From the Askings or 

HosKiNQS ? j Oiscings, descendants of 
JEsOf the king of Kent, may perhaps be derived 
our names Askin and Hoskings. Though the 
latter, from its correspondence with a Grerman 
name Hoske, may be a different word — per- 
haps connected with Old Norse hoskr, illus- 
trious, brava One of the settlements of the 
Askings seems to have been at Eashing in Sur- 
rey, which was in Ang.-Sax, iEscingas — " The 
Askings'* — as the name of a community. Some 
other names of places are evidently, from their 
Anglo-Saxon forms, derived from Ask as a 
proper name, and not from the tree. 

From the legendary foimders of the kingdom 
of Denmark we have probably also a few 
names. 
Dann ^ Saxo, on the authority of 

Danson " tradition, makes Dan, the 

Danby V son of Humbl, the foimder 

Dansey of the kingdom and the name 

Humble ^ of Denmark. The tradition 
is of no other value than as a reason why the 
name might be assumed by other men in after 
timea Both names seem to have been in sub- 
sequent use, but Humbl oi^umbli more com- 
mcMily. I think that our name Dann, which 
is ordinarily supposed to be a contraction of 
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Daniel, may be from this origin, and that the 
probability is strengthened by the local names 
Danby, (Dan's village), Dansey, (Dan's is- 
land), and by the diminutive Dannett. The 
name Humbl or Humbli is derived from Old 
Norse humaU, the hop plant, but in what sense 
I am imable to say. Our name Humble oc- 
curs chiefly in the old Danish districts of Eng- 
land. In Yorkshire there are several names of 
places compounded with it, and a correspondent 
of Notes and Queries suggests that these names 
may refer to the ancient culture of the hop in 
that coimty. I think, however, that they are 
more probably derived from Hiunble as a Dan- 
ish proper name. It is a httle curious that of 
four Humbles in the London Directory for 
1857, one is an eminent hop-merchant. 
An interesting group is the following : — 
Shield ^ The Scyldings, (or Shield- 

Skelding I ings, as their name would 
Scolding f l>^ i^ English), but in Ang.- 
Skoulding J Saxon Scyldingas, in Old 
Norse Skioldungar, were an illustrious race, 
the descendants of Scyld or Skidd, a name 
which, respectively in Ang.-Sax, and Old Norse 
signifies " shield." Most of the Danish tradi- 
tions make their Skiold the son of Odin, and 
first king of Denmark, after whom the Danes 
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were called Skioldungar. But the Anglo- 
Saxon genealogies make their Scyld an ances- 
tor of Woden. Beowulf, the hero of the most 
ancient heroic poem in the Teutonic language, 
was the son of Scyld, and hence the Scylding 
by preeminence, though all his people are called 
Scyldings. Our name Shield corresponds with 
the Ang.-Sax. Scyld or Sceld — Skeldinq with 
Ang.-Sax. Scylding or Scolding — and Scolding, 
Skouldino, (a Sussex name,) with Old Norse 
Skioldung. What an illustrious lineage could 
they but trace it ! 
Sheaf ) According to the Anglo- 

Tait I Saxon table of Woden's 

ancestry, Scef or Sceaf was the father of Scyld, 
and TsBtwa (Tait), the son of Beowulf The 
genealogy of the Scyldings then runs thus : — 
Scef 
Scyld 
Beowulf 
Tajtwa 

Woden 
The name Scef or Sceaf signifies " shea^" 
and the legend, as related in the Anglo-Saxon 
chronicles is that, as an infant and asleep, he 
was brought by the waves in a small boat, 
with a sheaf of com at his head, to an island 
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of Germany called Scam or Skandza. The 
inhabitants, struck by the apparently miracu- 
lous nature of the circumstances, adopted him, 
gave him the name of Sce£ and eventually 
making him their king, he reigned in the town 
which "was then called Slaswic, but now 
HaitheW — ^the locality marking the l^end as 
probably an Angle one. Very poetically in the 
poem of Beowulf (though the l^end is by mis- 
take transferred to his son Scyld), he is repre- 
sented, at the close of his long and prosperous 
reign, as placed by his last command in a ship, 
surrounded by the arms and ornaments of a king, 
and again committed to the waves which hgd 
laid him as an infant on the shora The story 
is so poetical, both in sentiment and expression, 
that I may be excused in quoting a part of it 
from the translation of Mr. Thorpe, again 
remarking that Sce^ and not Scyld, should 
have been the hero. 

" Scyld then departed 
at his fated time, 
the much strenuous, to go 
into the Lord's keeping. 
They him then bore away 
to the sea-shore, 
his dear companions, 
as he had himself enjoined. 
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There at the hithe stood 

the ring-prowed ship 

icy and eager to depart, 

ike prince's Yehide. 

^%0y laid then 

the beloYed chief, 

the dispenser of rings^ 

in the ship's bosom, 

the great <me by the mast : 

there were treasures many 

from far ways 

ornaments brought 

I have not heard of a comelier 

keel adorned 

with war-weapons 

and martial weeds. 

* « * * 

Men cannot 

say for sooth, 

counsellors' in hall 

heroes under heaven, 

who that lading received." 
Does not this warrior's funeral, in the oldest 
heroic poem of onr language, remind \is some- 
what in its tone of Tennyson's ode on the 
Amerai of Wellington ? 

The son of Beowulf was called Taetwa. This 
is the Old Norse Teitr of after times, the Ang.- 
Sax. Tata, Eng. Tatt. The name is introduced 
here on account of its connection with the 
myth, but its meaning will be more Mly dis- 
cussed in another place. 
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That Odin or Wodin was a real personage — 
deified on account of his successes, and perhaps 
on account of the superior civilization which he 
introduced — there is a reasonable probability. 
But whether the account of any of his ances- 
tors, even to their very names, can have any 
particle of authenticity attached to it, is ex- 
ceedingly doubtfiiL Still we cannot say that 
some of our names, such as Shield, SKBLDma, 
Scolding, Sheaf, Tait — connected with the 
most ancient heroic myths, and handed down 
fix)m generation to generation — may not be 
older even than the Odinic worship, the latest 
form of paganism among our ancestors. 
Shelf '^ The Scilfings (Scylfingas) 

Shelver I are a Scandinavian tribe — 
Sheldon | Mr. Thorpe thinks Swedes 
Shelley J — also referred to in Beo- 
wulf Their name must be derived from a hero 
Scelf or Scylf (Grimm's DeiUsch. Myth, p. 
343.; In the Fomald. Sog. the father of the 
Norse Skiold is called Skelfir, here taking the 
place of Scef Scelf, Scylf is from Old Norse 
skelfa, to strike with fear, and Skelfir is one 
inspiring fear. Shelley in Suffolk (in Ang.- 
Sax. Scelfledh) and Shelton in Beds, (in Ang.- 
Sax. Scelfdiin) are probably formed from the 
name Scelf. Hence as local names come Shel- 
ley and Sheldon. 
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It will have been seen, from many of the 
foregoing names, that an illustrious ruler, or 
the foimder of a kingdom, frequently gave his 
name, as a title of honour, to the people over 
whom he presided. In a more restricted sense, 
among the Anglo-Saxons and other Teutonic 
races, there was a sort of nobiUty arising from 
connection with a distinguished ancestor. The 
whole of the descendants of such a man fi^ 
quently took his name, with the addition of 
i«gr, "descendant oC' not as their own indi- 
vidual name, but as a clan nama Hence names 
ending in ing have various sensea Sometimes 
it is a mere patronymic — Dunning, son of Dunn. 
Sometimes it is the badge of a family or dan 
— B illing , one of that femily, a Billing. Some- 
times it has the wider sense of nationality — 
Scolding, one of the people or subjects of Skiold. 
Woof \ From the name of Uffa or 

Uffell > Wuffi^ king of East Anglia, 

Uffindel ) his posterity were called 
UflSngs (Uflfingas). We have a trace of them 
in names of places, as Uflfington, and in the 
local name Uffindel. Woof may be from the 
name of Wuffi^ and Uffell may be a diminu- 
tive of Uffa. But Woof may be a corruption 
of WolC and Uffell may be a corruption of 
Ulfell, a diminutive from Ul£ (See next 
chapter,) 
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IcKE -^ In the life of St. Guthlac 

IcELELLS I mention is made of a Mer- 

HiCK [ cian nobleman who is said 

HiCKLiNG J to have been " of the oldest 
race, and the noblest that was named Iclingas." 
In the genealogy of the Mercian kings there is 
an Icil, who most probably was the founder of 
the Iclings. I take the name to be from the 
same origin as Eocles, (see page 50 J The 
name Iokells is still found in Lincolnshire and 
Cambridgeshire. And we have also Hiokling, 
which I take to be the same as loling. But 
ancient as is the name of Ickblls, Icke must 
be older still, for Ickells is the diminutive 
of it. 
Watling ] An illustrious race must 

Watley have been the Watlings, who 

Waddle gave the name to the Wat- 

Watt > ling-street, the great ancient 

Watts road leading from Dover by 

Wade London to Cardigan, and of 

Waddilove J which Watling-street in the 
City stiQ forms a part. It was called in Anglo- 
Saxon Wcklhiga strwt — ^the street or road of 
the Watlings. Not that they had anything to 
do with making it, for it was a Boman road ; 
but stiQ in some manner this great work was 
associated by their contemporaries with the 
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Watlings. The milky way too is called by 
Chaucer the Watling-street. 

" Lo there ! (quod he), cast np thine eye, 
See yonder, lo the galaxie ! 
The whiche men clepe the milky way. 
For it is white, and some parfay, 
Ycallin it han Watlingestrete." 

House qfFame. 

Who were then this illustrious race who thus 
gave the name to a road on earth, and a way in 
heaven ? Florence of Worcester tells us that they 
were the sons of a king Weatla, and states, but 
assuredly erroneously, that they were the makers 
of the road. We have therefore now to deal with 
the name Weatla or Watla : this is probably 
a diminutive of Wat or Wata, as AttUa of 
Atta, (Grirn/m's Deutsch. Gramm.y 3, 66 6 J 
There was a Uattus Rex, who signs some 
charters along with Nunna of Sussex, of whom 
he may have been a son. Thus by two steps 
back, from Watung we come to Watt, and 
we have now to consider the origin of this lat- 
ter name. I think that it is probably the same 
as Wadd and Wade, and in that case the 
three steps are — ^Watlino — ^Waddle — ^Wadd, 
Wade, or Watt, i/* it is, in all probability it 
is connected with the wide-spread myth of the 
wond^fiil smith Weland. The fether of We- 
land was called in Ang.-Sax. Wada^ in Old 
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Norse Vadi, in Old High Grerm. Wato ; iden- 
tical with him, according to Grimm, is the 
Danish hero Wate in Gudrun. He was the 
son of the celebrated king Vilkinr (Wilkin), by 
a mer-wife, and was a hero of gigantic size. In 
the Anglo-Saxon poem called the Scop or Glee- 
mans Tale we are told that " Wada ruled over 
the Helsings, a Scandinavian tribe of whom 
memorials are to be found in Helsiugor" (Elsi- 
nore), Helsingfors in Finland, and in one place 
in England — Helsington in Cumberland. Some 
traces of him are to be found in our early Eng- 
lish poets ; Chaucer celebrates Wade's boat 
called Guingelot. As to the meaning of his 
name Grimm says, " I think that it is derived 
from his having, like another Christopher, with 
his son upon his shoulders, waded over the 
nine-ell-deep Groenasund, between Seeland, 
Falster, and Moen.'' Not a bad etymon for 
the name of Watt, who, a giant like his proto- 
type, has made a way over wider gidphs. If, 
however. Watt is to be separated from Wade 
and Wadd, the most probable etymon would 
be Ang.-Sax. hwcBt^ Old Norse hvatVy sharp, 
keen, quick. Watts is probably a vulgar 
pluralism of Watt — ^we frequently observe this 
tendency to pluralize names among the illite- 
rate at the present day. StiU it may be a 
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question whether it is in all cases of modem — 
or even of English growth. For we find the 
same tendency among the Frisians of the pre- 
sent day — thus they have a name Watse cor- 
responding with the name in question, Watts. 
The last name Waddilove is compounded with 
Ang.-Sax. leof^ firiend. 

We have several names derived from the 
ancient families or clans who colonized England. 
Of some of them we know nothing more than 
what is to be inferred from the names of places. 
This is an element of investigation introduced 
by Mr. Kemble (Saxons in England) and 
amounts to thia Several names of places, as 
Hailing in Kent, Patching in Surrey, Cooling 
in Kent, are in Anglo-Saxon a nominative 
plxural — Hsellingas, Peaccingas, and Culingas, 
signifying respectively "the HaUings," "the 
Packings," "the Coolings." These then are 
names of communities, being, as Mr. Latham 
observes, " political or social rather than geo- 
graphical terms." Again — other names of 
places, as Bucingaham, Byrlingaham, CoUinga- 
bimie, BiUingabyrig, Beadingaham, contain a 
genitive plural, and signify respectively " the 
home of the Buckings" — "the home of the 
Burlings "— " the bimi (brook) of the Col- 
lings " — " the borough of the Billings " — 
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"the home of the Beadings." These names of 
places then inform us, if we had no other evi- 
dence, that there were families of Hallings, 
Packings, Coolings, Buckings, Burlings, Col- 
lings, Billings, and Beadings settled in Anglo- 
Saxon times in different parts of England, 
And we have still Halling, Patching, Cool- 
ing, Burling, Colling, Billing, among our 
family names. But we can go still further 
back, and produce the names Ha Ui, Pack, 
CooLE, Buck, Burls, Colla, Bill, and Bede, 
corresponding with those of the founders of 
these fistmilies. It may not follow as a matter 
of course that there was anything noble or il- 
lustrious about these foimders which induced 
their descendants to take their names ; it may 
be in many cases nothing more than a femily 
holding together. I propose therefore only to 
refer to two or three of these families which 
are in some way distinguished from the others. 
Billing ^ The Billings were a pow- 

BiLL I erfiil and celebrated family 

BiLUNGHAM I in North Germany during 
BiujNGTON J the lOthand 11th centuries, 
and there is some trace of them a himdred 
years fiirther back. (GrimrrCs DetUsch. Myth, 
p. 3i7.J We seem to have a still earlier trace 
of them in the Scop or Bard's song, a curious 
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Anglo-Saxon poem, giving an account, by a 
wandering bard, of the various countries he 
had visited, where we are told that " Billing 
ruled the Wems," (the Verini), a people on the 
Elbe. There was also a noble family named 
BiUe in Denmark. I have referred the origin 
of the name, p. 57, to a goddess in Northern 
mythology. It may be a question whether it 
might not also be derived, in some or in all 
cases, from the weapon called the biU, which 
the Saxons used with such terrible effect. 
Names taken from weapons were, as will be 
hereafter shown, anciently much in favour. 
The Billings seem, from the names of places, to 
have made considerable settlements in this 
country. From them is no doubt derived Bil- 
lingsgate in London. But this is a genitive 
singular — not a genitive plural — BiUingagdt, 
the street or road of the Billings, would become 
Billingate. So that unless we assume an « to 
have been added, it is the street or road of a 
man named Billing. 
Harling 1 • The Herelingas (Harlings) 
Harle ) are another people mentioned 

as visited in the Scop or Bard's song. Their 
locality was on the banks of the Rhine. "There 
is a castle of Alsatia called Brisach, from which 
all the adjacent country is called Brisach-gowe, 

H 
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which is reported to have be^a ancientlj the 
fortress of those who were called HarlungL" 
(Grimm's Held. Sag,) We have also the name 
Harle, which seems to be that from which the 
Harlings derive their name. 
Banning ) Mention is made of this 

Bann ) people in the Scop or Bard's 

song, where we are told that " Becca ruled the 
Bannings." We know nothing more of them, but 
their name seems to indicate that they were a 
warlike race. The name of Bann, correspond- 
ing with that of their founder, is probably from 
Ang.-Sax. hana^ a slayer. Mr. Latham, in a 
table of the distribution of these forms in iwgr, 
(Ethnology of the. British Islands J assigns the 
Bannings to Herts, Kent, Lincoln, and Salop. 
And he ftirther observes that this name is 
found in Germany as well as England. 
Hocking ^ The Hokings are also 

Hockey mentioned in the Scop or 

Hook r Bard's song — ^^Hnaef ruled 

HooKBY J the Hokings." These seem 
to have been a Frisian people, and to have de- 
rived their name from a Hoce mentioned in 
the poem of Beowulf. Mr. Kemble observes, 
(Archaeological Journal) that Hoce is "a 
reaUy mythical personage, probably the heros 
eponymus of the Frisian tribe» the founder of 
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the Hocings, and a progenitor of the impericJ 
race of Charlemagna'' 

There are two other ancient families or clanis, 
of whom we know nothing as to themselves, 
but who are interesting as having given the 
names to two of the greatest heroes of our age. 

That there were Wellings we know firom 
Welingahdmy the Ang.-Sax, name of a place in 
Wilts. Though Wellington may be the town 
of a man named Welling, and not " the town 
of the Wellings." By two steps back from 
Wellington we come to Weale or Wells, 
(the s being euphonic), and we have Well(6), 
Welling (son of Well), Wellington (town 
of Welling.) The etymon of the name, (and 
not an inappropriate one), may be Ang.-Sax. 
weUiy wealth, happiness, prosperity, Eng. 
"weaL'' Wela and Welo were Old Germ, 
names, 8th and 9th cent., and Forst. refers to 
the above origin. We have also Wellock, a 
diminutive, and Wellman, Old Germ. WeK- 
man, 8th cent 

The Anglo-Saxon name of Washington in 
Sussex was WassingatUn, the town of the Wass- 
ings, i. e., sons or descendants of Wass. Thus 
by two steps back, from Washington we come 
to Wass, and still the name of Wass stands in 
the London Directory. But who was WaJsS ? 
It is a little curious that the only two of that 
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same whom I have been able to meet with in 
Anglo-Saxon times, both occur m a charter of 
manumission, (Cod. Dip, Ang.-Sax. No. 971^, 
to which one of them was a witness, and the 
other the father of a witness. Wasa and 
Wassing were Old. Germ, names, and Grimm 
refers to wasjan^ poUere, Ang.-Sax. hwces, Old 
Norse hvass, keen, bold. Hence probably the 
name of the illustrious Gustavus Wasa, King 
of Sweden. Thus I have connected the name 
of Washington with a family, probably more 
or less distinguished, of Anglo-Saxon times — 
I have shown that one of that family, and the 
son of another, stood god-fathers to an ancient 
act of freedom — I have proposed a not un- 
worthy etymon for the name — ^and I have 
suggested that it may be the same as that of 
another distinguished champion of his country's 
freedom. 

We now come to names derived from the 
historical or legendary heroes of Teutonic times. 
These may not give us the origin of the names 
— ^but in some cases the earliest use — and in 
all cases a reason, on the principle of hero- 
worship, for their adoption. What if we have 
in the London Directory the names of Alaric, 
the Goth, and Attila, the Hun ? I think that 
we have at all events the latter, and perhaps 
the former. This may be our name Aldrich 
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or Aldridge. The termination nc, which 
signifies powerful ( Alaric or AJric " all-power- 

Aldrich ) fill") is softened into richy 

Aldridge ) as in GtODRICH for the Ang.- 
Sax. Gk)dric. Certainly Aldrich might be 
firom the prefix aldy old ; and my only reason 
for supposing otherwise is that I have never met 
with this compound in ancient names. Grimm 
(Deutsch Grmam. 2, 333 j quotes an Old Frank 
or Lombard name Richoald, but thinks that in 
this case old is a corruption of wald^ powerful. 
However, this is nothing more than a negative 
argument, and in the absence of anything more 
positive, I can only say that Aldrich may be 
the same as Alaric. 

Attle 

Athell 

Atlee 

Atley 

Atts 

Atto 

Attey 



I think that Attle, 
Athell, Atlee, and Atley 
are the same as Attila, the 
renownedleader of the Huns. 
And in this group there is 
more certainty, because we 
have the word along with 
its correllatives. The fame of AttUa was so 
wide-spread among the Teutonic nations, and 
his name so common in Teutonic myths, that 
the principle of hero-worship might alone be 
sufficient to accoimt for its use. But it is in 
fact a Teutonic name, and Grimm has shewn 
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(Deutsch. Gramm. 3, 666^, that it is a diminxi- 
tive of Atta^ which in MoBS-Goth* signifies a 
fiither. With the Gothic Atta corresponds an 
Old Saxon Atto — (this name we find) — an 
Ang.-Sax. Atta — an Old High Germ. Atta 
(this name we find) — and an Old Norse AttL 
And the corresponding diminutives are — Old 
Sax. Attilo or Atlo, Ang.-Sax. Attilaor AtK Old 
Norse AttiH or Atli Thus we find that in the 
Ang.-Sax. legends AttUa is called iBtla, and in 
the Old Norse Atli Further, there is an 
Ang.-Sax. bishop named iEtla in Flor. Wig., 
there are the Old High Germ, names Attila 
and AttU quoted by Meidinger, and there are 
several Northmen named Atli in the Land- 
namabok and dsewhere. We have then the 
names Atto, Atts, Attey, of which the 
first and last correspond with the Old Sax. 
Atto, and the Old Norse Atti, while Atts> 
which has an euphonic «, might be any of 
the forms. And we have the names Attle 
and Atley, of which the latter corresponds 
with the Old Norse name Atli, and the former 
perhaps with the Ang.-Sax. iEtla — ^more ob- 
viously with the Old High Germ. AttiL 

I have brfore alluded, page 109, to the myth 
of the wonderful smith Weland, and have 
connected our name Wade, and perhaps Watt; 
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with his father Wada or Vadi, who was so 
called, as Grimm supposes, from having waded 
over the Groenasund Of Weland himself, 
Weland ) the Vulcan of the North, 
Wayland I the Wayland Smith of Scott, 
many traces are to be foimd in this country. 
There is a place in Berks called Waylands' 
smithy, which retains its name firom Anglo- 
Saxon timea And our names Weland and 
Wayland are, as I take it, derived from him. 
The etymon of the name Grimm thinks Old 
Norse vil, Ang.-Sax. vMy Eng. " wile " in the 
s^ise of skin. We have the same sense in our 
word "craft" for manual work, and in the 
term " cimning" applied in Scripture to elabo- 
rate or skilftd workmanship. 
Aylb *] The brother of Weland 

Ayuno was A^el, in Old Norse 

Aylward EgiL As Weland was 

Eagle y celebrated as a smith, so 

Eagung was his brother as an ar- 

Egley cher, and precisely the same 

Egunton J legend is told of him as of 
the Swiss TelL Having been commanded by 
king Nidiing to shoot an apple from the head 
of his son, and having taken two arrows from 
his quiver, the king demanded his reason for 
so doing, and received the same bold reply that 
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was given to the tyrant Gessler. The legend 
reappears in after times a little altered in the 
ballad of William of Cloudesle, who performed 
the same feat. Whether the legend of Aegel 
is the foundation of all the subsequent myths, 
or whether it is to be referred to a still more 
ancient source, we cannot say. As the names 
of places, Aylesworth in Northamptonshire, 
Aylesbury in Bucks, and Aylesford in Kent 
were respectively in Anglo-Saxon jEgelswur^, 
JEgeleshyrig, and ^ghsford, it is probable 
that our names Ayle and Ayling are simi- 
larly derived from AegeL And Aylward 
may be the Ang.-Sax. name iEgelweard. 
Eagle, Eagling, Egley, and Eglinton may 
be from the Norse EgU. In some instances 
they may be from the name of the bird, or 
from the Norman name de TAigle (Roll of 
Battel Abbey). But wherever the patronymic 
ing occurs, it takes the name to Anglo-Saxon 
times. 

Wedge 

Wedgwood 

Wedge- 
borough 

WiDGER 
WODGER 
WOODGER 

WimcH 



The son of Weland was 
called in Anglo-Saxon 
Wudga, in Old Norse 
Vidga, and as well as 
his father, is the hero of 
many German and Scan- 
dinavian myths. He is 
referred to in the Scop or 
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Bard's song under the name of Wudga, and 
in an unpublished Low Grerman poem referred 
to by Grimm — under the name of Wedege. 
Hence may come our names Wedge, Widger, 
WoDGER, WooDGER, and the local Wedge- 
wood and Wedgeborough. In the Grerman 
Book of Heroes he is called Wittich, being 
from a High German form. The name, accord- 
ing to Grimm, signifies sUvicoUxy being derived, 
in its respective forms,* from Old Norse vidr^ 
Ang.-Sax. wuduy Old High Grerm. witUy a wood. 
There are several other names which are to 
be found in the German cycle of romances, and 
in the corresponding Scandinavian Sagas. 
Gunner \ These are respectively the 

GuNTER > Gunner of the Norse Vol- 
GuNTHER ) sungasaga, and the Gunter 
or Gunther of the German Nibelungen lied. 
The latter is represented as a king of Burgim- 
dy. The etymon of the name is gunUy war, 
battle. 
Hagan ^ HaganandHildebrand 

Hagon \ were two other heroes of 

HiLDEBRAND ) the Nibclungen Lied. 
The former, according to Lachmann (Kritik der 
sage von den Nibelungen), is "more than 
heroic." His name, according to Grinmi, sig- 
nifies spinosnSy thorny. Hildebrand is proba- 
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bly " battlensword,'' from Ang.-Sax. hild, battle, 
and brand, a sword, Eng. " brand." 
Rodger \ Rodger is the same name 

Roger \ as the Rudiger of the 

Ledger^ ) Nibelimgen lied, and the 
HrotSgar of Beowulf The latter was of the 
race of the Scyldings, and king of the Danes. 
The name signifies " spear-red," from Ang.-Sax. 
rvd. Old Norse raudr, red, and gdr, geir, a 
spear. Hence Rodger and Garrod, (p. 71), 
are the same name inverted. The very busi- 
ness-Uke name of Ledger may not improbably 
be a corruption of Ludegar, the name of a 
warlike king of the Saxons in the Nibelimg^i 
lied, and derived from le6d, people, and gdr, a 
spear. It occurs in some names of places in 
Anglo-Saxon charters, as Ludegdrstiin, and 
Lutegdres hale, the latter of which Mr. Kemble 
thinks may be Ludgershall in Wilts. 
Rayner ) This is the same name as 

Reyner ) that of the famo\is Northern 
sea-king Ragnar Lodbrok, who ravaged Eng- 
land in the ninth century, and being taken 
prisoner by Ella, king of Northumberland, was, 
as the legend goes, stung to death in a dungeon 
filled with serpenta His romantic adventures 
and remarkable death are the subject of the 
&mous lay called the Lodbrokar-quida. But 
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his whole stoiy is so much mixed up with fic- 
tion as to make it very diflScult to extract and 
to reconcile the historic facts. 

It may be a question whether the surnames 
of illustrious men may not sometimes^ on the 
principle of hero-worship, have been adopted 
by other men in after times as surnames, or 
even in some cases as baptismal names. We 
have a few names which correspond with the 
surnames borne by distinguished personages 
long before the time when surnames became 
hereditary. 
Ironside \ Ironside was the surname 

Barfoot both of our own Edmund, 

LiGHTFOOT > and of Bjom, a king of 
LuDBROCK Sweden. Barfot was the sur- 

Barnacle J name of Magnus, king of 
Norway, who acquired it from having adopted 
the kilt when in Scotland. lightfoot was the 
surname given, on accoimt of his swiftness, to 
one of the companions of the Saxon hero Here- 
ward. Hagnar Lodbrok, the celebrated north- 
em sea-king, derived his surname, signifying 
" shaggy-breeches," from the nether garments 
which he wore, made of the skins of wild beasts. 
Bamakarl or Bamakal was a surname, or a 
nickname, given to a celebrated Norwegian 
pirate, named Olver, who, setting his fece 
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against the then fashionable amusement of 
tossing children on spears, was christened by 
his companions, to show their sense of his odd 
scruples, Bamakarl, "baby's old man." One 
of the names in the above list, Ludbrok, may 
perhaps be local, the same as Ludbrook. 
Another, Barfoot, may be " Bear-foot." — (See 
next chapter,) 

And, now, I have in this chapter more par- 
ticularly, endeavoured to vindicate the nobility 
of many of our English names. Andlhaveshown 
that some which we are not wont to consider as of 
much account were names of honour long before 
the Norman time. As a general rule it is not 
among our noble families that we find our most 
ancient names. Various causes have contri- 
buted to produce this result. The system of 
compound names which sprung up more 
peculiarly Anglo-Saxon was, according to my 
theory, somewhat of a matter of fashion, 
and did not pervade the mass of the people, 
who still held mainly to those old and 
simple names which they brought over with 
them. Hence it is among them that we have 
probably had preserved through the Anglo- 
Saxon times those names which recal the com- 
mon heroes of the Teutonic epos, and not among 
the nobler classes, who invented, so to speaJc, 
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a new system of npmenclatiire for themselves. 
Again, many noble families have taken their 
names from their estates, while the mass of the 
people had no such temptation to change. 
Still, there are some of our noble fetmilies who 
can show names dating far beyond the conquest 
— of these I will refer to one. 
Howard \ The name of Howard is 

Haward > derived, by Spelman, from 
Hayward j hof-ward, the keeper of a 
palace — ^by Verstegan from hold-ward^ the 
keeper of a fortress — ^by Camden from hoch- 
wwrdy the high keeper. Of these three deriva- 
tions Verstegan'sis etymologicaUy objectionabla 
To Spelman's there is no particular objection on 
the score of etymology, but as a matter of fact 
there is no trace of such a form in the earliest 
use of the name. Camden in my opinion has 
given the right meaning of the name, though 
not in the right form. I am inclined to the 
opinion that both the family and the name are 
to be traced to a Scandinavian origin. Hd- 
vardr was not uncommon as an old Scandina- 
vian name, being borne, among others, by a 
king of Norway. One of the heroes of the 
Nibelungen lied was a Hawart, described as 
a king of Denmark. The etymon of this name 
is Old Norse hdr^ (in composition hd) high ; 
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and the meaning is ''the high or exalted 
guardian.^' In Anglo-Saxon use I have not 
met with the name before the time of iEthel- 
red, one of whose charters is signed by a 
Hawerd dux. Now, at this period, as Mr. 
Kemble has remarked, many Scandinavia^ 
names had become naturalized in England, and 
in the very same charter there are three others, 
Scule, GuBrum, and Syeweard, (Siward) which 
are more probably Danish. The name occurs 
again in the Domesday of Yorkshire, still in 
the form of Haward. In Old Norse the ac- 
cented d has the sound of oa in broad, so that 
H&vardr would be as nearly as may be How- 
ard. But as a and o interchange in Anglo- 
Saxon, so the accented d and the simple a ap- 
pear to interchange in Old Norse. So that 
Howard, Haward, and Hayward may all 
be the same name. There is a Hayward among 
the list of the Conqueror's followers in the 
RoU of Battel Abbey, and Mr. Lower remarks 
upon this apparently English name. But it 
seems to me only reasonable to expect that 
some of the Northmen who settled in Nor- 
mandy would retain their original names. 
There are still, as I have elsewhere observed, 
a few Scandinavian names to be traced in that 
province — ^the only wonder to my mind is that 
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there are not more. Indeed there is a French 
name Houard which may very probably be 
the same as our Howard, and from the same 
Northern origin. And there are some oth^ 
evidently Scandinavian names in the same 
document, as Hasting, HauUey (Halli), Ha- 
mound (Hamund), Sieward, Torell (Thorold), 
Wivell (Vifill). Certainly there are also 
a few others not Norman, nor yet Scandina- 
vian, but rather German, for which we should 
have to account otherwise. It might be the 
case that there was a certain mixtiure of Ger- 
man adventurers among the roving bands who 
first plundered, and afterwards settled in Nor- 
mandy. Upon the whole then there may be 
a foundation of strict truth for Lord Dufferin's 
remark in a lecture on the Northmen, that 
" some sturdy Haavard, the proprietor of a 
sixty-acre farm, but sprung from that stock 
the nobility of whose blood has become pro- 
verbial, may be successfully opposing a trifling 
tax at Drontheim, while an illustrious kinsman 
of his house is the representative of England's 
majesty at Dublin." 

There is yet another name which I have re- 
served as a worthy conclusion to this chapter. 
Very famous in early English history was the 
Dai^sh hero Havelok, of whom some traces are 
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still to be found in the local traditions of Lin- 
colnshire. There is a street in Grimsby called 
Havelok Street ; and a correspondent of Notes 
and Queries quotes from the " History of Lin- 
colnshire" a statement that a stone, said to 
have been brought by the Danes out of their 
own country, and known as " Haveloc's stone" 
formed a landmark between Grimsby and the 
parish of Wellow. That the Danes would take 
the trouble of bringing a stone out of their own 
country is not very probable — but it is possible. 
The stone in question may have been a bauta 
or memorial stone ; and some Northman, from 
a motive of superstition or of pious friendship, 
might wish to consecrate the shores of his new 
home with the memorial of a revered ancestor. 
But the stone was called "Haveloc's stone," 
and it might be more probably a memorial of 
Havelok himself. The practice of erecting 
memorial stones to departed heroes was en- 
joined by Odin as a sacred duty, and prevailed 
generally throughout the Scandinavian North. 
Many names of places in the districts settled by 
the Northmen, such as Balderstone, Otterstone, 
Hilderstone, Ravenstonedale, seem stUl to mark 
the sites of such memorial stones. Have- 
lok was not a common Danish, as it is not a 
a common English name. I have not met with 
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it in Old Norse documents, but I should assume 
its Scandinavian form to be Hafleik, from haj] 
the sea, and leika^ Ang.-Sax. lacariy to sport. 
War being the game of heroes, the termination 
leik^ in Ang.-Sax. laky is frequently coupled with 
a prefix of that meaning. But there was an- 
other pastime ia which the Northmen pre- 
eminently rejoiced. To them the sea was 
" a delight," and there were bold vikings 
who could make the boast that they had 
" never slept under the shelter of a roof, or 
drained the horn at a cottage fire.'' Thus, then, 
the name Havelok, "sea-sport,'' would be a 
name than which we could find no more ap- 
propriate for one of the wild sea rovers. 

And among the many brave men raised up 
in our time of great need, let us acknowledge 
with thankfulness and pride the daimtless 
valour of the old Danish hero, tempered by a 
christian spirit, in our own gallant Havelock. 
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CHAPTER V. 



NAMES TAKEN FROM AKIHALS. 

Names taken firom animals form a very nu- 
merous and important list — ^many of them being 
of the highest Teutonic antiqmty. Several of 
them are also closely connected with Northern 
mythology, for as certain animals were conse- 
crated to certain deities, so we find that these 
are the animals which were most in favor for 
the names of men. Thus the wolf waa sacred 
to Odin, the bear to Thor, and the boar to 
Frey. And the names of these three animals, 
consecrated respectively to the three principal 
Northern deities, were among the most honour- 
able and the most common names of men. In- 
deed Bjom, signifying a bear, was one of Thor's 
own names, and I am very much inclined to 
think that we have here some vestiges of an 
older worship, superseded by, and incorporated 
with the more recent Odinic faith. Through- 
out the whole of Northern Europe we have 
traces of a sort of superstitious respect paid to 
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this animal, which, according to a Swedish 
proverb, has twelve men's understanding and 
six men's strengtL* Hence one of the heroes 
of Northern romance, fabled to have been the 
oflfepring of a woman and a bear, is described 
as surpassing other men in wisdom, as well as 
strength. Can this be the origin of oin: name 
Barwisb — i. e., "bear-wise" — Ang.-Sax. bar, a 
bear? At the present day the Norwegian 
peasant considers it lucky to meet a bear or a 
wolf — imlucky to meet a hare. 

So numerous a following has the king of the 
Northern forests, that I am obliged to divide 
his adherents into detachments. And into the 
three groups of Barr, Bass, and Burn may 
also enter three other roots — the Goth, bar, a 
man — Old Fries, bos, lord, master, Ang.-Sax. 
heorUy chief, hero, maa It will be seen that 
there is a close connection in the roots between 
the words signifying " bear" and " man." 

• Horrebow, in his natural history of Iceland, gives 
an account of the bear in which the Icelandic estimate of 
his mental capacity seems by no means in keeping with 
the Swedish. If a man, according to his stoiy, is attacked 
by one of these animals, he has nothing to do but to 
throw him something to amuse him till he can get out of 
the way. Nothing is better for this purpose than a glove, 
" for he will not stir till he has turned every finger of it 
inside out, and as they are not very dexterous with their 
paws, this takes up some time, and in the meanwhile th« 
person makes off !** 
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With the Ang.-Sax. ba/r, a bear, correspcmd 

Babb» Babbt, Babbow, Baring, Babringeb^ 

Barb "j {ing or tnger, soq, desoen- 

Barry dant). Barrell, Babrick, 

Babbow Babbett, Bablet, Bab- 

Babino lino, are five different forms 

Babbingeb of diminutives. (Or Bab- 

Babbell bick might be compounded 

Babbick with ric, rule, dominioa) 

Babbett y Beeb compounds with the 

Bablet Ang.-Sax. and Old Norse 

Babung bera, Old High GemL bero, 

Beab Dutch beer. This is still 

Beer the common pronunciation 

Bbbringeb of the word in the northern 

Bebbell counties. Bebbell and 

Bebbidge J Bebbidge, as diminutives, 

correspond with Babbell and Babbick. Old 

German names corresponding are Bero, Berico, 

and Berila. According to Forstemann the first 

record of the name Bero is in the 6th century, 

but there is no doubt that it is much older. 

Mod. Grerm. names corresponding are Bahr, 

Bar, Baring, Beer, Bering, Berling, and B&ricke. 

Pabb ^ From the Old High Germ. 

Pabby I par and pero, corresponding 

Parson ( with the Ang.-Sax, bar and 

Parbbtt J bera, may come the names 
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Parrot ^ in this group. But they 
Parrell correspond so closely with 

Parrock the preceding group that I 

Peers am inclined to attribute 

Pearson them merely to the phonetic 

Perring I interchange of 6 and jp. 
Perry Thus Barr, Barry, Bar- 

Perko son, correspond with Parr, 

Perks Parry, Parson— Barrett, 

Perkins J Barrock, Barrell, with 
Parrett, Parrock, Parrell. Parson is 
usually derived from parson, a clergyman — 
this might be the case, for ijie Old Friesic has 
persona, signifying both person and parson, 
whence, and not directly from the Latin, our 
word is most probably derived. But on the 
whole I think that Parson is merely " son of 
Parr." Perko, Perks, and Perkins are two 
forms of diminutives — the first an Old High 
German, or it might be an Old Saxon termina- 
tion. We find Peer as a German name of the 
16th century, in Mameranua 



Bass 

Bassett 

Bassil 

Baseke 

Basby 

Bassam 



The Old Norse has hixssi, 
hessiy hersiy hangiy hangsi 
all signifying a bear. Bassi 
and hessi are contractions 
of harsi and hersiy which 
seem to be diminutives of 
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Bash AM 
Basten 
Bastable 
Basing- 

THWAIGHTE 

Bessy 
Breeze 
Bangs 
Sax. Chron.)y 



bara and bera, as bangsi 
of bangi. Hence come our 
names Bass, Bessy, Bangs. 
(But we must also take 
into accoimt the Old Fries. 
bds, Dutch bdos. (See last 
page.) We find Bass as 
an Ang.-Sax. name (Ang.- 
Bassason as a Scandinavian 
name (Ann. Isl.)y and Baso as an old Gferm. 
name (Pott.) Breeze, which corresponds 
with Bresi, the name of a Northman in 
the Landnamabok, is I think by meta- 
thesis for Bersi. Bassett, Bassil, Baseke 
are diminutives. And Basby, Bassam, 
Basham, Basten, Bastable are local, from 
6y, a village, ham,y home, tony town, and 
stapd, market. Bassingthwaighte, notwith- 
standing all the useless letters that are crammed 
into it, seems to me to show the origin of the 
name of Bassenthwaite tv^ater in Cumberland. 
It is usually derived from basseUy as an old 
plural of bass — a fish of that name being found 
in it. But this is impossible, as "thwaite" 
signifies a piece of land cleared in a forest, and 
it must be derived from Bassing as a proper 
name. I adduce this as one of the instances 
in which names of persons serve to explain 
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names of placea Basse and Bang are mod. 
Grerm. names, and Bang also a mod. Danish. 

Byrne 

Born 

Burn 

Burns 

Burnett 

BiRNEY 
BURNEY 

Bern 



The Old Norse has bjorn, 
a bear (connected is Ang.- 
Sax. heom^ a chief, hero) 
and the Old High Germ, 
has bim, a she-bear. Hence 
probably our names Byrne, 
Born, Burns. The Old 
Norse has also bima, a she- 
bear, whence may be our names Birney, 
BuRNEY. Bjom was one of the most common 
of Scan(^nayian names, and Beom was also an 
Anglo-Saxon name, while Bima occurs as a 
female name in the Landnamabok. 

And now if we examine the above lists we 
shall see how distinguished a train has the 
king of the Northern forests. We shall find 
an eminent architect, an illustrious poet, as 
also a poetess, a profoimd scholar, a distin- 
guished bishop, a celebrated navigator, a well- 
known authoress, a better known capitalist — 
and a brewer best known of all. Best known 
of all — ^for though poetry has a wide acceptation 
bitter beer has a wider stiU ! Odd, too — (or 
some might say not odd at all) — ^that Bass 
and Beer — ^to say nothing of Brewin — should 
both be firom the same origin. 
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We find also the following compound names : 
Bernhard ^ I have before mentioned, 

Bernard p. 42, that Thorburn and 

Bernal Osburn may refer directly 

Weber to the sacred bear by which 

WiBER Thor was accompanied. This 

CoLBURN y may also be the case with 
Goodburn Weber and Wiber, " holy 

HoLBURN bear," Ang.-Sax. v>i, Old 

03BURN Norse vS, holy. In that 

SwiNBURN case they would correspond 

Thorburn J with the Old Norse name 
Vebiorn, and with a German name of the 13th 
century, Heiligbar, '' holy bear," referred to by 
Grimm. Or they may be firom vri, war, and in 
that case they would correspond with Good- 
burn, (the Old Norse name Gunnbiorn or Gud- 
biom, Ang.-Sax. GutSbeom.) Of the other 
names, Colburn, Halburn, Stainbxjrn, and 
SwiNBURN, correspond with the Old Norse 
names Kolbiom, Halblom, Steinbiorn, and 
Svinabiom, compounded respectively with koUr^ 
helmeted ; hair, hero ; steiriy stone ; and svin, 
Bernhard is a High German name 



swme. 



compounded with hardt or hard. And Ber- 
nal may be the same as an Old Frankish name 
Bernald, compounded with aid, old.' 
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Babfoot? 
Babefoot ? 
Parfitt? 
Perfitt? 
Perfect? 

BUNN? 

Bun NIN0 1 



I have referred, p. 123, to 
the name Barfoot or Bare- 
foot as probably signifying 
nvdipeSy and have compared 
it with the name of Magnus 
Barfoot, King of Norway. 
But Barfoot might possibly 
be Ang.-Sax. harfdU and 
Barefoot might be Eng. "bear-foot," i. e., 
having a foot like a bear. Hence, bar and 
par interchanging, we would get Parfitt and 
Pbrfitt. As "parfit" is a common vulgarism 
for " perfect," a man might naturally think that 
in altering his name to Perfect he was only 
making a justifiable correction. This, however, 
it must be admitted, is nothing more than a 
dubious speculation. But if it should be asked 
— ha^ any man a foot like a bear ? — there is a 
surname in the Landnamabok which appears 
to have such a meaning — Bima, from buna, a 
bear's foot. This might possibly be in some 
cases the origin of our name Bunn, but as an 
ancient German name, it could not generally 
be so derived. 

The writer in the Edinburgh Review is of 
opinion that as the bear was extinct in England 
long before surnames became hereditary, it is 
not probable that we have any names from 
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this origin, unless indirectly, from the names of 
places. But what I have before suggested 
with respect to heathen mythology may hold 
good in the present case. Though in the first 
instance names were undoubtedly taken from 
animals, yet I think that in after times they 
were as a general rule merely copied by one 
man from another, just as we adopt christian 
names at present. Some of the Scandinavian 
names seem to show this the most distinctly. 
Thus Ulf was a common name signifying a 
wol^ and Ketel was a common name signifying 
a kettle. In Ulf ketel the two names are com- 
bined, but if we attempt to make sense of it, it 
is " Wolf-kettle." Hence it seems to me that 
in forming such a name, there was no idea pre- 
sent of the meaning of the words. Take also 
such a name as the Old High Germ. Wolflind, 
which if we attempt to make sense of it, would 
be "Wolf-mild," than which nothing can be 
less appropriate. But the Reviewer's remark 
certainly may apply to the regular Anglo- 
Saxon system of compound names, which seems 
to have been formed with a meaning. In this 
we rarely, if ever, find compounds firom the 
bear, which was extinct, or nearly so, though 
very many from the wolf, which was still com- 
mon. But according to my opinion elsewhere 
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expressed, this system did not pervade the 
mass of the people, who kept mamly to their 
old style of names, and carried them through 
Anglo-Saxon times up to the present day. In 
accordance with this theory I must assume 
that names taken from the bear are mostly 
older than the proper Anglo-Saxon system of 
nomenclatiu^ But, be this as it may, the in- 
flux of later settlers from the Scandinavian 
North, where the bear, and the name taken 
frx)m it, were both very common, would be 
quite STifficient of itself to give us many names 
from this origin. 

In Germany the bear gives the name to the 
capital of Fn^sia, which has the figure of this 
animal as its armorial bearings. And in 
Switzerland to a whole Canton, that of Berne, 
to which in like manner he frimishes the arms. 

Yet notwithstanding his nimierous and dis- 
tinguished following, the bear must yield 
precedence to the wol^ for the latter gives the 
name to our gracious and beloved Queen — 
GuELP being a dialectic German form of Wolf. 
The wolf was sacred to Odin, and by his two 
wolves, Greri and Freki, he was always accom- 
panied. On the Scandinavian peninsula the 
bear seems to have been held in highest honour, 
and to have furnished the greatest number of 
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names, but in Grermany a larger proportion 

seem to be taken from the wolf. 

Wolf ^ Wolf is the German, 

Woof ? 1 and Ulph (Ulf), the Scan- 

Ulph j dinavian form. Woof may 

Uffell 1 J be a corruption of Wolf, and 

Uffell of Ulfel, a diminutive of Ul£ (But 

seepage 107.^ The Gothic name Ulfilas is a 

similar diminitive — s, like r in old Norse, being 

the sign of the nominative case. 

Among the compound names derived from 
the wolf we seem to have more regular Anglo- 
Saxon names than from any other source. 
woollakd 
Woolford 
Woollen 
Woolley 

WOOLGAB 
WOOLMEB 

Ullmer 

woolston 

woolrych 

woolfreys 

woolverton 

woolnoth 

Adolph 

Adolphus 

Ralph 



WooLLARD is the Ang. 
Sax. Wulfhard, and 
Woolford probably 
Wulfweard. Woollen 
is Wulfhim, Woolley 
Wulfheh, WooLGAR 
Wulfgar, WooLMER 
Wulfmer, Woolston 
Wulfetan, WooLRYCH 

Wulfric, WOOLFREYS 

Wulfred, Woolnoth 
Wul&oth, and Wool- 
VERTON is local, probably 
from Wulfhere. Adoph 
is the Ang.-Sax. Eadulf, 
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Rolf \ the Germ. Adol£ Ralph, 

BiDDULFH V corresponding with a Grerm. 
Balfe 1 ) Ralphs, is a contraction of 

the Old Grerm. Radolf. Rolf, corresponding 
with an Old Norse Hrolfr and a Germ. Rolf, 
RoUofl^ is probably a similar contraction of 
Rodolf BiDDULFH is from Ang.-Sax. heado, 
war, and corresponds with Botolph, Old Norse 
Bodul£ Our name Balfe is supposed by Pott 
to be a contraction of Badulf, same as Bid- 

DULPH. 

Wvlf and ulf were the honorable names of 
the wolf. They were the wolf as the servant 
of Odin — ^the attendant on the battle-field — ^the 
warrior — ^the brave, patient hunter. But the 
wolf has another character — ^the midnight 
robber — the ruthless devourer — ^the ciurse of 
the shepherd — ^the terror of the mother. In 
this character his name was wearg or varg. I 
do not know whether we have still such a 
name, but Weabo was the name of a Sohcitor- 
Greneral in the last century. Such a name 
could scarcely have been given as a baptismal 
name. Even the wolf himself seems to have 
had an aversion to it, for in the old days when 
animals could speak, he is represented in Nor- 
thern fiible as saying — 

•^ Oallest thou me Yarg, I will be wroth with thee." 
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There were two other names for the wolf in 
Old Norse, gandr and sa/m/r. Gandr occurs as 
Gandb ^ a surname in the Landna- 

Gandy mabok, and Gando was a 

Gent Germ, name of the 6th cent. 

Gentle • Forst. refers it to this origin. 

Gender \ and connects with it the 
Sams Old Germ. Genti, Modem 

Samkin Germ. Gent. K this be 

Sambourne J correct, our name Gentle 
might be a diminutive, and Gender, corres- 
ponding with a Mod. Germ. Genther, a com- 
po\md of here, army. Samr occurs aa a man's 
name in the Landnamabok, and as a dog's 
name in the Nialsaga. And Samo is a Grerm. 
name of the 6th cent. — Sahm a Mod. Germ, 
name. Sai^bgurne may be a compound of 
berriy bear — ^the wolf and the bear being fre- 
quently compoimded in the same name. 

The boar, which was sacred to Frey, was 
also in ancient and honorable use as a man's 
name. 

Eber ^ The names Eber, Ever, 

Ever Evors, Every, Very, 

EvoRS I Ebert, are from the Anglo- 

EvERY I Saxone/bror^/yr. Everett 
Very isadiminutive,andEvERARD 

Ebert J a compound oihard. The 
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Everett ] following German names 
EvERARD from Pott almost curiously 

Over correspond with ours :-Eber, 

OvERY y Evers, Every, Very, Ebert, 

OvERELL Everett, Everhard. Over 

OvERETT and Overy are from ofor, 

Overend J another Anglo-Saxon form 
of efor. Overell and Overett are diminu- 
tives. And Overend is probably local, from 
" end" as the boimdary or termination of a pro- 
perty. 

Bore ) The Anglo Saxon had also 

Galt ) hdr, a boar, and the Old 

Norse had gaUi, a boar pig, whence "gait," a 
word still in use in the North of England. 
Galti occurs both as a baptismal and as a 
surname in the Landnamabok. 

We may as well take all the family together. 

Sugg 1 Sugg is probably from 

Sugden Ang.-Sax. siig, a sow. And 

Hogg ? I Sugden local, from den, a 

PiGG ? I valley. But Hogg is more 

Grice probably from Ang.-Sax. 

Grissell J hog, prudent, thoughtftil, 

allied to HiGGS, Higgins, Hugh, Hugo, 

HuGGiNS, the root of all of which is thought, 

reason. There was a Bxircyl sumamed Hoga, 

(Cod. Dip. Ang.'Sax., No. 743; which Mr. 
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Kemble explains as " the wise or considerate." 
PiGO also, a common name in Norfolk, I 
have suggested p. 28, may, along with Pegg, 
be from Ang,-Sax. pigay Dan. pige^ a yoimg 
girl But Grice is probably from Old Norse 
grisy a little pig, which we find both as a 
baptismal and as a surname in the Landna- 
mabok. 

The horse seems to have been held in 
especial veneration by the Ancient Germans. 
Tacitus informs us that they kept white horses, 
which they regarded as sacred, and by whose 
snortings and neighings, when yoked to the 
sacred chariot, they prognosticated future 
events. Some trace of this worship or respect 
may perhaps be found in the use, referred to 
by Grimm, of white horses in solemn or state 
processions. Perhaps also in the frequency 
with which they appear as the signs of inns in 
Germany and Switzerland, and, though not to 
the same extent, in England. In London alone 
there are about 50 inns or pubKc houses with 
the sign of the White Horse. The eating of 
horse flesh seems to have formed a part of 
heathen festivals, and hence was coupled by the 
Christian missionaries along with any other 
idolatrous ceremony, and interdicted as such. 
Nor does the attempted revival, among our 
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somewhat whimsical neighbours, seem to have 
met with any very signal success. We do not 
find that in the NorUiem system of mythology 
the horse was dedicated especially to any par- 
ticular god, but twelve horses, belonging to 
different deities, and each distinguished by its 
particular name, are enumerated in the Eddaa 
The names of Hengist and Horsa, the tradi- 
tional leaders of the first Saxon invasion of 
England, are both derived fi-om the horse. Mr. 
Donaldson, indeed, (Cambridge Essays) has an 
argument to prove that Hengist and Horsa 
are two myths — that the former is the Frisiaa 
and the latter the Anglian term for a horse — 
and that, the white horse being the ensign of 
the invaders, the names of these two mythic 
leaders must be taken as a proof that this first 
invasion was a mixed one of Frisians and 
Anglea '' The names Hengist and Horsa are 
two synonyms ; one signifies a horse in the 
High German, which furnished many terms to 
the Frisians of the Frankish coast ; the other 
is the AngUan, or Low German, name for the 
same animal. That hengst or hingst is the 
special Frisian term for a horse is shown by 
the old Frisian song quoted by Dr. Latham : 

K 
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Jii niiodhight horn en sin hingst in, 
Dbd di hingst haaver nnd Peter wiim 

" She pressed him and his horse in. 
Gave the horse oats and Peter wine." 

And that horsa is specially the Anglian name 
for the same animal, as distinguished from the 
other German forms hros and ross, is clear 
enough from our own mother tongue. The 
white horse was the ensign of the invaders ; 
he Frisians called it their Hengist, and the 
Anglians their Horsa." 

I cannot help thinking that this eminent 
scholar must have been laughing in his sleeve 
when he made an " old song" the authority — 
not only for the existence of a word — but for 
the non-existence of any other. There is in 
truth no such distinction as that which is here 
made the foundation of an argument. On the 
contrary, the Old Friesic had also Aor^, hars, and 
hers, as well as ros (Michthofen, AUfriesisches 
Worterbuch.J And the old High German 
had also hors and ors, (Adelun^s Germ. Hist.) 
On the other hand, hangst was also a Low 
German word (Adelun^s Germ. Hist.J Not 
but that Mr. Donaldson's theory as to the 
mixed invasion may be the correct one, but it 
is not proved by the etymology of the names, 
mythic or otherwise, of the leaders. Nor do I 
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think it at all probable that these are other 
than the real names of men, whatever there 
may be of mythical in the rest of the narration. 
If the first invasion was partly Frisian, Hengst 
is a common name amongst the Frisians, even 
at the present day. K it was, as generally 
supposed, Jutish, Hengest is fo\md as the name 
of a Jutish chieftain (identical or not) in 
Beowulf And we have still, as I think, the 
name, though in a corrupted form. 
HiNGKS ^ In most of the names of 

HiNKS places in which it occurs, 

HiNCH ? I Hengest, Hengst, or Hingst 
HiNGESTON [ is corrupted iato Hinks — 
Hanks (see the index of names of 

Hankins J places in the Cod. Dip. 
Ang.'Sax.) Hence Hanks may be a similar 
corruption of the Low German hangst. 

Whether the Old Norse hestr, Dan. hest^ 
Swed. haesty Low Germ, hesty is a contraction of 
hengsty or whether it is connected with " haste" 
in the sense of rapid motion, is doubtftd. We 
EsTB ) have the name Este and 

Hess % ) Hess, the latter of which 

may however perhaps more probably, as well 
as the German name Hess, signify a Hessian. 
Heabse 1 The Old Sax. has hroSy 



} 



HoBSKiNS j the Ang.-Sax. horSy the Old 
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Horace ? ^ High Germ, hros, orSy hors, 
HoBSELL the Old Friesic ros, hars, 

HoESLEY 1 I hers, hors, horaz, the Old 
Ross Norse hors, hross. Hors is 

RossoN probably formed by meta- 

RosRELL J thesis from hros, which 
seems to be the older form, and to be comiected 
in its root with race, rush, rash, (of which last 
the original sense was simply " quick.") The 
above Old High Grerm. words seem to signify 
more particularly a war-horse, and perhaps this 
may have been the original sense of this group. 
Our name Hearse corresponds more particu- 
larly with the Old Friea hers. And Horace 
may perhaps be the Old Fries, horaz, quoted by 
Adelimg. Hobsell is probably a diminutive 
of hors, and Hoeslby might be another dimi- 
nutive, corresponding with the Germ. rOssli, 
but of course it may be also local. Roskell is 
the same as Hrosskel, the name of a North- 
man in the Landnamabok. This may be a 
contraction of Hrosketel, as Thorkell, in 
Grimm's opinion, is of ThorketeL The combi- 
nation of a horse and a kettle does not seem 
very pregnant with mfianing, but it is just the 
same as Ketelbiom, "Kettle-bear," and Ulfketel, 
" Wolf-kettle.'' (See page 138. J 
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There is another group which in various 
ancient dialects signifies a mare or a horse. 
Mare ^ The Ang.-Sax. mcere — 

Mark Old High Germ, mavy mare. 

Mars marah — Old Norse mar — 

Mara give us Mare, Marr,Mars, 

Mary Mara, and probably Mary. 

Meer The Ang.-Sax. mere, Old 

Mearino Norse men'. Old Friea 

Mery? mericy Dutch merrie, cor- 

Merry ? 1^ respond with Meer, Mear- 
Merison ing, Mery, Merry, Mer- 

Merrell rison, " Mear" is still the 

Merrett general pronxmciation of 

Merrick "mare" in the North of 

Myers England. (MERYand Merry 

Mark ? might of course also be from 

March ? Ang.-Sax. myrig, merry, 

Merck j and Meer, Meering, might 

be from Ang.-Sax. m^re, mwra, renowned, 
iUustrioua) Myers may probably be from 
myrCy another Anglo-Sax. form. Merrell, 
Merrett, Merrick are diminutives, the last 
corresponding vnih Old High Germ, m^riche, 
a horse, and m^richa, a mare. Merck, also a 
Germanname, is the same as Merrick. Mark 
and March might be similar diminutives, cor- 
responding with an Old High Germ, mxtrch. 
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The name March, whatever may be its meanings 
occurs in a charter of manumission. Cod. Dip. 
Aug. 'Sax. No. 971. 

Hopp ^ Hopp, Hopping, HoppEY, 

Hopping I may be derived from Ang.- 
HOPPEY I Sax. and Old Norse hoppa, 

Apple? J Dan. hoppe, a mare, Eng. 
"hobby.''* The sense seems to be that of 
dancing, capering, which was originally that 
of the verb to hop. And the root may pro- 
bably be cognate with that of the Greek hip- 
pos, a horse, and hippe, a mare. There is a 
word, Jiappel, probably a diminutive, used for 
a horse in Silesia (Addun^s Germ. Hist.) 
Our name Apple, which is apparently of great 
antiquity, might possibly be from this origin. 
But I think, on the whole, more probably from 
some other origin. (See next chapter.) 

Names derived from the dog are scarcely so 
numerous as we might expect. 



DoGGETT 


DoGGETT is probably a 


HUND 


diminutive from Icel. doggr. 


Hunt 


Dutch and Eng. rfogr. Hund 


Hunting 


V is from Ang.-Sax. hUnd, Old 


BiCK 


Norse hund. Hunt, Mr. 


BiCKLE 


Lower derives from "hunt,' ' a 


Urry 


chase or hunting ground, an 



a local name — and Mr. Arthur from "hunte," 
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used by Chaucer for huntsman. This is from 
the Ang.-Sax. hunta, and was a word in use up 
to the time of Charles the First. It is probable 
that some of the names of Hunt may be from 
both these sources, and I think that in some 
other cases it may also be the same name as 
HuND. In a roll-call of German officers given 
by Mameranus, A.D. 1550, are the names of 
Hundt, Himtus, and Hontus, the last of which 
is explained "Georgius canis seu Hontus." 
Hence Hunting, being a patronymic form, is 
still more probably the same as Hunding. The 
Hundings (Hundingas) are a people mentioned 
in the Scop or Bard's tale. They are supposed 
to be the people of Hundland, which derived 
its name from a king Hunding mentioned in 
the Saga of the Volsungs, and which the 
Editors of the Copenhagen edition of the Edda 
suppose to have been in Jutland. BiCK is 
from Ang.-Sax. biccCy Old Norse biki, a bitch. 
There is a Biki, coimsellor of the Gothic king 
Jormunrek, mentioned in the Volsungasaga. 
And there is a priest named Bicca in a charter 
of Cadwalha of Wessex, Cod. Dip. Ang.-Sax. 
No. 994. Probably in its origin the word was 
not exclusively female. It occurs, apparently 
as a proper name, in a great number of Anglo- 
Saxon names of places. The last name Urry 
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is probably from Old Norse urri, a dog. Has 
this anything to do with our word " worry ?'' 
Urri, a dog, would be in Ang.-Sax. vmrri. 

These five animals then, the bear, the wolf, 
the boar, the horse, and the dog, all possess 
obvious attributes which would make them in 
favour for the names of men. The bear, with 
his power, his tenacity, his secretiveness, and 
his imputed wisdom — the wolf, with his fero- 
city, his endurance, and his discipline — ^the 
boar, with his vindictive sturdiness — the dog, 
with his fidelity and his intelligence — ^have al- 
ways been favourite types for the. Teutonic 
race : the horse, with his noble and generous 
spirit, has had an attraction for all men in all 
time. 

But the cow — the innocent and imgainly 
cow — what is there in her usefiil and homely 
life that could inspire sentiments of reverence 
in a fierce and warlike people ? The honor 
which was paid to her was from a more ancient 
and a more deeply-seated source. From the 
time when Israel, tainted with Egyptian super- 
stition, set up a golden calf and said " These 
be thy gods, which brought thee out of the 
land of Egypt" — and from who can teU how 
many ages before that time, the cow, as the 
type of the teeming mother earth, has been an 
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object of human idolatry. In the Northern 
system of mythology she is not, like the bear, 
the wol^ or the boar, sacred to any particular 
divinity, but appears — ^in what seems to be a 
fragment of a more ancient myth — as myste- 
riously connected with the first cause and ori- 
gin of all things, Grimm has remarked 
(Deutsch. Myth. p. 631 J that the Sanscrit and 
Persian words for a cow correspond with a 
word signifying the eartL And he ftirther 
observes upon the connection between Binda, 
a name for the earth in Northern mythology, 
and the Germ, rind, an ox. I am \mable, in 
the absence of proof derived from corresponding 
ancient names, to say whether any of our 
names derived from the cow are to be referred 
to this remote origin ; I will therefore content 
myself with stating them as I find them. 

Cow 

Cowing 

CoE 

KoE 

EiND 

Round 

Skebby 

Shebry 



Cow is from the Anglo- 
Saxon cH, and if Cowing is, 
as appears to be the case, 
its patronymic, the word is 
taken up to Anglo-Saxon 
times. CoE and KoE cor- 
respond with the Old Sax., 
North Fris., and Dan, ko. 
Rind and perhaps Round correspond with 
Germ, rind, Dutch rind and rund, Eng. "runt,'' 
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a bullock Skerry and Sherry may be from 
Old Norse skeria, a cow. We find Kuh as a 
Germ, name in Pott. 

I have ranked the cow before the bull, though 
the latter gives the eponym to our nation. 



Bowles 

BOWLY 

Bowling 

Bull 

Bulling 

BULLICK 

Bullock 
bullwoethy 
bullwinkle 
Boles 

BOMNG 



The three first names 
are probably from the Old 
Norse havli, a bull. The 
Norwegian word is the 
same as ours — ^hence the 
name of Ole Bull, the 
celebrated violinist. 
Boles and Boung cor- 
respond with Old Norse 
holiy Dan. 6oZ, Swed. hola, 
Dutch hoUe. Buluck 
and Bullock might be diminutives of the 
name Bull. Or they might of course be from 
our word "bullock," a diminutive of bull. 
Bullworthy is local, from Ang.-Sax. wor^g, 
an estate, farm, field. And Bullwinkle is 
also probably local, from wincel, a comer, per- 
haps a place where the barbarous sport was 
carried on. Bolo is an Old Germ, name, pro- 
bably fix)m this origin. 
Calf \ Kalfr (Calf) was the name 

Cuss > of several Northmen in the 

CusHiNQ ) Landnamabok and else- 
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Cushion ) where. But the Old Norse 
CusACK j kalfr^ though primarily 
signifying the young of the cow, was applied 
in a more extended sense to the yo\mg of various 
animAlft. The Old Norse had also kusi^ a calf, 
being a diminutive of hd^ a cow. This may 
perhaps be the origm of the North of England 
word " cushie/' applied as a diminutive to the 
cow, used only with children. Kusi was the 
surname of a Northman in the Ann. IsL Hence 
may be our name Cuss, with its patronymic 
CusHiNG. Or from Ang.-Sax. case, pure, clean. 
CusmoN is probably a corruption of Cushing. 
And CusACK a diminutive of Cusa 

The fox was one of the animals formerly held 
in the greatest respect, particularly during the 
Middle Ages. Grimm indeed ranks the fox, 
along with the bear and the wol^ as one of the 
three animals held in the most general rever- 
ence throughout Europa 



Fox 

Foss 

Fossick 

FossiTT 

Voss 

FUCHS 
FOOKS 

Ffookes 

FiXSEN 



Fox is from the Anglo- 
Sax, and Old Norse fox, 
Voss is from vos, a Dutch 
and Low Germ. form. And 
Foss, with its diminutive 
Fossick, may probably be 
another Low Germ. form. 
FossiTT, which I have con- 
nected (p. 46) with the name 
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of the Frisian deity Fosite, might be only a 
a diminutive of Foss. FucHS, FooKS, and 
Ffookes correspond with the High German 
fuchs. And Fixsen is from the Ang.-Sax- 
JixeUy a vixen or she-fox. 
Dear "^ The original meaning of 

Deeb I deer is the same as the Germ. 

Deebing I ^Ater, any wild animal This 
Tear J is the sense of the Ang.- 

Sax, de&Ty Old Norse dyr^ both of which we 
find as proper names. But as there is no dif- 
ference in form between these words and the 
adjectives de6r and dyr^ dear, the latter may be 
in some, or in all cases, the meaning. In the 
Anglo-Saxon compounds of de&r^ this is no 
doubt the sense. The name Tear may be 
from tieVy an Old High Germ, form — the mod, 
Grerm. thier, 
Stagg ) As "deer'' originally 

Steggall ) meant any wild animal, so 
" stag" seems to have originally meant the male 
of any animal, from Old Norse steggr, " the 
male of various beasts and birda" Hence 
"stag'' in the North of England signifies a 
young horse, and " steg" a gander. The terms 
seem to have been applied respectively to the 
deer and the stag par exceUence. Steggall 
seems to be a diminutive of steg. 
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Buck 

BUCKETT 

Buckle 

Buckingham 

Bock 

BOCKING 
BOCKETT 

Box 

Stabbuck 
Tabbuck 
Tabbox 

TntEBUCK 



The Ang.-Sax. buc sig- 
nifies a stag, buccay a he- 
goat. The Old Norse 
bukr, bokkiy the Dan. buhy 
Germ, bochy Dutch bohy 
signify a he-goat. It 
seems a general term ap- 
plied to the male of such 
animals, as in the Swiss 
"steinbock" and the 
Dutch " springbok." 
Buckingham was in 
Ang.-Sax. Buchingahamy **the home of the 
Buckings," an old family in England. (See 
page 111.^ Buckett, Bockett, and Buckle 
are probably diminutives. Or the last may be 
fix>m " buckle," a curl, allied to another class of 
names. (Seepage 91. J Box is simply Bocks, 
a pluralism of Bock. Is our word " buck" for 
one now more commonly called a "swell" a 
word of modem slang ? The Old Norse had 
just the same expression ; for bokkiy a buck, 
meant also "vir grandis, corpore et animo," 
(Haldorsen). Hence also storbocki, firom st&Ty 
great, "vir imperiosua" This may be the ori- 
gin of the name Stabbuck. Tabbuck and the 
queer name Tabbox (properly Tarbocks) may 
be from the same by the elision of s. But we 
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have also Tibebtjck, and this seems more 

naturally comiected with tier, a deer or wild 

animal Hence perhaps Tirebuck may specify 

more particnlarly the male of the deer. Of 

Clutterbxjck I can at present make nothing. 

Raw ] Ra.w, Roe, may be from 

Rawson Ang.-Sax. and Old Norse rd. 

Roe? > aroe-deer. Or Roe from the 

Rann Old Norse name Hr6i, Dan, 

Rain J Roe. (See p. 83> Rann 

may be from Ang.-Sax. ran, and Rain from 

Old Norse hreinn, a rein-deer — the latter the 

baptismal name of three Northmen in the 

Landnamabok. Or Rain from an old name 

Regin. (Seep. 61.^ 

GoATB ^ GoATB is probably from 

Gait I Ang.-Sax, gdt, a goat, and 

Gate [ Gait, Gate may be from 

Bruce J Old Norse geit, a she-goat 

Or in some cases local, from "gate^^ a way. 

Bruce may be from the Scandinavian name 

Brdsi, signifying both a goat, and also a hairy- 

visaged individual. But the name is generally 

supposed to be derived from Brys, a place in 

Normandy. 

Ram 1 ^ Ram, I think, at least in 

GiMBER I most cases, not from the 

Lamb | animal, but from Old High 

DiLKE J Germ, ram, Old Norse 
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ramr, strong, vigorous, which enters into many 
Old German names, as Bertram, Ingram, &c. 
But GiMBEB there seems Kttle doubt is from 
Old Norse gimhra, a ewe. Lamb was a com- 
mon Scandinavian name — sometimes a simiame, 
as in Eric Lamb, king of Norway — sometimes 
a baptismal name. Dilke may be from Old 
Norse rfzttr, a sucking lamb. Or it may be 
more probably a diminutive of Dill. 

The cat, from the earliest times, seems to 
have been connected in the Teutonic mind with 
magic and witchcraft. The Icelandic Sagas 
relate that Thorolf Skegge, a celebrated magi- 
cian, had twenty large black cats, which came 
to his assistance in time of need, and were each 
nearly a match for a man. In Northern 
mjrthology the chariot of the goddess Freyia is 
represented as drawn by two cats. If we have 
any names derived from the cat,' they may 
possibly be connected with this mythological 
origin, particularly as they seem to be for the 
most part female. But in all of them there is 
very great uncertainty. 

Catt itself, which also appears in the forms 
Catto and Cattey, is more than doubtful It 
is most probably to be referred to the same 
group as Hatt, Haddo, Head, Chad, of which 
it is the most ancient form, (Grimm's Deutsch, 
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Gramm. p. 460.^ Then Catten faUs in with 
Hadden, Hatten, Headen. There is some- 
thing more of probability in the diminutive 
Cattle. Katla enters into the names of many 
women in the Landnamabok, and I think may 
be from this origin. Catla is also an Old Germ, 
female name, but Forst. seems to think it con- 
nected with the former group. A stronger case 
can be made out for Catling and Catkins — 
the diminutive in ling is most common in the 
names of animals — and the Dutch has kattekin, 
a kitten. Moreover, I find nothing to corres- 
pond with them in the former, or in any other 
group. Then Cator might be the Grerm. and 
Dutch kater, a male cat — and Kater is a Dutch 
or Low Grerm. name. But there is also an Old 
Eng. word "cater," a caterer. Again, both 
these derivations are rendered somewhat doubt- 
ful by the forms Hayter and Chater, which 
seem to connect themselves with a different 
root.* 

Then we have Kitt, Kitto, Rtften, Chitty, 
Chittle, Chittock. Todd thinks there must 
have been an old word " kit,'* now lost, of which 

* Old High Germ. haiH, Ang.-Saz. hdd, state, sex. 
Hatter corresponds with an Old Qerm. Haitar, 9th cent. 
Hence also Hatdkk, Old Germ. Heidin, 9th cent., Mod. 
Germ. Haydn. And Hatdat, Old Germ. Haida, 8th 
cent. 
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''kitten," now used in the singular, was the 
plural For the latter part of his suggestion 
there is no warrant whatever, but it is probable 
that there was such a word as " kit," and that 
it meant a female cat. It would be formed as 
a diminutive, by weakening the vowel, as in 
"girV from garly a man — "vixen" (Ang.-Sax. 
Jixen), from fox. The Old Norse has a trace 
of such a word — kissa, a she-cat^ which must 
be a corruption of hitsay a diminutive of kit. 
But without going to the Old Norse, is not this 
the word we use in calling " chit, chit" to a cat ? 
Still — assimiing the word — ^it is somewhat 
doubtftd whether any of the above group be- 
long to it, as KiTTO and Chitty are termina- 
tions most commonly masculine. Chit2o and 
Chitell are found as Old Germ, names, both 
masculine. 

The Old Norse kottr occurs as a surname in 
the Landnamabok, and hence might be our 
Coat, Cott. But Cot, Cotta^ Cotima, Cuotila, 
as Old Germ, names Forst. makes to inter* 
change with god or got. And with these cor- 
respond our Cott, Cotton, Cottle. COTTERILL 
seems to have been an old word for a cottager. 
— See Way's edition of the Prompt. Par. 

The noblest animal with which the Teutonic 
nations were familiar was the bear — if they 

L 
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came in contact with the Kon, it must probably 
have been some inferior animal of the species. 
Leo ^ Yet names from this origin, 

Lowe though not very common^ 

Lo WY are of considerable antiquity, 

Lewis being foimd as early as the 

LuARD 6th cent. Leo is an Old 

Lion > Sax., an Ang.-Sax., and an 

Lewin Old High Germ, form — ^it 

Lowen is doubtful whether it is 

LowANCE derived from the Latin, or 

Leonard only cognate with it. Lowe 

Lennard J (in which the w is soimded), 
corresponds with the Old Fries, lauw. Lowis 
may be the same as an Old Germ. Leois, 11th 
cent., apparently a diminutive. Lowance cor- 
responds with an Old Germ. Leonza, 9th cent., 
a similar diminutive from the other form lean. 
Leonard is the Old Germ. Leonard, 6th cent.. 
Mod. G^rm. Lenhard, French Leonard, com- 
pounded with hard. Luard may perhaps be 
the same compound in the other form. 

Oliphant is the Old Eng. and Dutch olifaM, 
an elephant. In Ang.-Sax. olfend signified 
a camel, and Mr. Talbot (English Etymologies) 
suggests a rather ingenious derivation, signi- 
fying the animal that bends the knee, i. e., 
kneels down to receive its load. So that the 
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name would be as appropriate for, and might 
probably be also applied to, the elephant. 

Brock might be from "brock," a badger. 
But both in Ang.-Sax. and Old Norse the word 
signified also a slow and heavy-going, or a worn- 
out horse. And in the North of England it is 
applied both to a husbandry horse and to a 
cow. The origin of all seems to be the Old 
Norse hrocka^ to go with a heavy and uneven 
gait ; and in this sense it might of course be 
applied directly to a man. Brock was also the 
name of a dwarf in Northern mythology, p. 61. 
Brockell and Brockett are probably dimi- 
nutives — there is a Brockles in the Domesday 
of Line. Brockman may be from the name 
of a particular tribe of Frisians. (See chap. 1 0.) 

Otter might be from the animal, but it is 
more probably the Scandinavian name Ottar, 
signifying formidable, fear-inspiring. 

Beaver is also doubtful. It might be from 
Bivor, the name of a dwarf in Northern mytho- 
logy, p. 6 1. But it rather seems to fall in with 
a group — Beves, Beavis, Beavin, Bevan, 
Biffin, Beavitt. There are Old Germ, names 
Bevo and Bivinus, and Forst. refers to Old 
Norse hif^ motus, which enters into Biflithi and 
Biflindi, two of the names of Odin. If con- 
nected with this group, Beaver might be a 
compound oihere, army. 
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Another doubtM name is Cammel. It might 
be from Ang.-Sax. camdl, a camel, but I think 
more probably from the High Germ, form of 
gammel, old 

Ass may either be a donkey or a god — ^but 
I think more probably the latter. (Seep. 9 L J 
There are Old Germ, names Aso and A si, as 
well as the Old Norse Asi and Asa there re- 
ferred to. Esse may be the Old Norse e«5, 
which signifies both an ass and a mare. Or it 
might be the same as ELess, which is probably 
Hessian. Asals and Easel may be the Ang.- 
Sax. asal, esol, ass. And Esong, a diminutive, 
may have the same meaning. 

Such a name as Oxen must probably have 
been a siuname. There is a Northman in the 
Landnamabok called Oxna-Thorir, " Oxen- 
Thorir," most probably from the number of 
oxen which he possessed. The surname is here 
a prefix, and Oxen-Thorir compares with our 
Apple- John — ^the one having been celebrated 
for his oxen as the other for his apples. 

Then there are a number of names which 

apparently correspond with animals, but which 

I think may be better explained otherwise. 

Leopard \ Thus Leopard is probably 

Panther > the Old Germ. Liubhart, 

Staluon ) Leobard, Leopart, 7th cent. 
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Palfrey ] (fo'u6, love, Aar<, hard.) Pan- 
Colt THEB, along with Panter, 
Badgeb I Banteb, and perhaps 
Poodle j Painter, may be referred 
Babbit to the root bandy harUy pant, 
Ratt J for which, among other de- 
rivations, may be suggested the Ang.-Sax. 
hcBtidy crown. They might be the same as a 
Germ. Pantard, 9th cent. Or they might be 
rather from a compound of Jiere^ army. Stal- 
lion may be from the Old High Germ, stahaly 
Mod. Germ, stahly steel, which enters into seve- 
ral Old Germ, names. Palfrey is, I think, 
the Old Germ. Baldfred, 7th cent, {baldy bold, 
fredy peace.) Bcdd and paid continually in- 
terchange in Old (Jerm. names; ^xAfred in 
English often changes into^rey, as in Godfrey 
and Humfrey. Then Badger, by the same 
interchange of h andp, may be the same as an 
Old Germ. Patager, (beado, war, gery spear.) 
So also Poodle is the same as Boodle, and 
corresponds with the Old Grerm. Podal, Mod. 
Germ. Buddel, Old Norse BudlL Colt is pro- 
bably a High Germ, form of Gold. Thus also 
CoLTMAN corresponds with Goldman and 
Goldman. Ratt, along with Rattet, and the 
French Bateau, corresponds with the Old 
Germ. Rado and Rato, 6th cent.. Mod. Germ. 
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Rath, Ratti, (rod or rathy counsel.) Hence 
also several compoxmds, as Ratliff, corrupted 
into Ratclifp and Radcliff, corresponding 
with an Old Germ. Ratleib, 8th cent., Mod. 
Grerm. Radleff {leib, dear.) The Ang.-Sax. 
form is red, whence Redwin, Redmund, &c. 
Perhaps also Redpath, Old Germ. Ratperth, a 
corruption of Ratpert {bert or pert, bright.) 
From a compound of this is no doubt Rabbit, 
which is probably the same as a Rabbod men- 
tioned as a "duke of the Frisians'* in Rog. 
Wend., a corruption of Radbod, {bod or bud, 
envoy or sovereign.) 

We have also a considerable number of 
names derived from birds, but upon the whole 
a larger proportion of them seem to have been 
originally surnames. 

Bird and brid were both Ang.-Sax. forms, 
and hence might be our Bird, Bride, Breed. 
Mr. Lower refers to the name of Bridd of 
Hastings as one of the moneyers in the re- 
markable hoard of Anglo-Saxon coins found 
near Alfiiston in Sussex, and observes that 
there is a family of Breeds still resident at 
Hastings. But Breed might be from Ang.- 
Sax. brSd, broad. Briddo was also an Old 
Germ., and Brede is a Mod. Germ, name, but 
Forst. does not appear to me to throw much 
light upon it. 
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FuGGEL, Fuel, Fowell, and Fowle, show 
the various stages of mutation from the Ang.- 
Sax, fagd to the Eng. " fowL" Vowell and 
VowLES correspond with the Grerm. and Dutch 
vogel. Faerfoul, as Mr. Lower observes, 
seems paradoxical But spell it Farefowl, and 
we see its meaning at once, " bird of passage." 
The eagle, as the king of birds, is at the 
head of the list, and ftunishes by far the 
greatest nimiber of names. 

Eagle? ^ If Eagle is from the 

AiB bird, it must be of Norman 

Airy origin. Otherwise it may 

Aris be from the name Aegel or 

Aries Egil, p. 11 9. From the Old 

Arrah? High Germ, aro, ar. Old 

Arney > Norse aW, may be Air, 

Ernes Arrah, Airy. The last is 

Arrend the name of the Astronomer 

Adler ? Royal, for which the etymon 

Arkell is very appropriate. Aro 

Arnott and Ara were old Grerm. 

Arnold J names, 7th cent. ; and Ari 

was a common Scandinavian name. (Arrah, 

along with Arrow, might also be from the 

weapon, like Shaft, and other names of the 

same sort). Aris and Aries might merely 

have a euphonic Sy or they might correspond 
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with an Old Germ. Axiis, wliich Forst. seems to 
think a contraction of Aragis. From the Old 
High Germ, arvi, emiy Ang.-Sax. earn. Old 
Norse a/miy arUy em, may be Eabnes and 
Arney. Amo and Am were old Germ, names, 
and Ami Scandinavian. Abbbnd may be the 
Dutch arendy a name of the 1 4th cent. Adleb 
might be the Mod. G^rm. ocKer, eagle, but per- 
haps more probably the Old G«rm. name Adal- 
har,Yac?eZ, noble, here, army). Arkkt.Ti, the 
Archel oi Domesday, seems to be a Scandina- 
vian name, compounded with ar, eagle, and the 
proper name of Ketel. And Arnott may be 
also Scandinavian, the Amoddr of theLandna- 
mabok, from am, eagle, and oddr, dart. Ar- 
nold is the Old G^m. Amoald, 7th cent., Old 
Norse Amalldr. The termination is more pro- 
bably from wold, power, than from oft, old. 

Hawke is from the Ang.-Sax. hafocy the root 
of which is probably Old Norse haf, elevation. 
Goshawk is the Ang.-Sax. goshafocy a ** goose- 
hawk." And Sparrowhawk is a name dating 
from Anglo-Saxon times. There was a Sper- 
hafoc elected Bishop of London, A.D. 1050, but 
ejected before consecration. 

F ALKE and Fawkes may be from Old Norse 
fdikiy Dan. falky a falcon. But the GeruL 
names Fak^e, Falk, Forst. refers to an Old 
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Germ. Falacho, 6th cent., a diminutive of Falo, 
and suggest the people's name of the Phalians, 
(EastphaUans, WestphaUans). 

Starr may be either from Old Norse starri, 
a hawk, or fix)m Ang.-Sax. stcBr^ a starling. 
And Gleed may be from Ang.-Sax. glida. 
North. !Ejig. "gleed,"* a kite, from the verb 
glidan, to ghde. 

Raven is most probably of Scandinavian 
origin. The raven being sacred to Odin, and 
forming the war-standard of the Northmen, it 
was much in favor for the names of men, and 
there are seventeen persons called Bafh in the 
Landnamabok. Hraban also was not uncom- 
mon as a German name, the first on record of 
the 6th cent, but Forst. remarks that it rarely 
occiu« as a Saxon name. Our Rabone and 
Rawbone may be the Germ. Hraban, if not 
the same as Rathbone {rath, counsel). It also 
formed several compounds, one of which might 
be Ravenor^ (here, army). From the Mod. 
Germ, robe are Raab and Rabe, but I am not 
sure whether these names in the directory are 
English. 

Crowe (crdwe), was the surname of an 
Anglo-Saxon lady. Cod. Dip. No. 685. Crake 
is probably from Old Norse krdhr, Suio-Goth. 
kraka, a crow. This is not uncommon in Scan- 
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ooss might be a corruption of Wildgoosb, but 
it is more probably the other way, because the 
general tendency is towards a meaning. The 
name Wilgis (referred to in another chapter) 
occurs in the genealogy of the Northumbrian 
kings ; this may be our Wilgoss, and Wild- 
goose may be a corruption. Or they may of 
coiuBe be two diflferent words, as we have also 
Graygoose, which can only be the Ang.-Sax. 
grceg-gdSy a grey, or wild goose. 

Swan was usually — ^if not invariably a bap- 
tismal name — Goose sometimes a baptismal, 
and sometimes a surname, but Duck always a 
siuname. There was a Northman sumamed 
Oend in the Landnamabok, and an Anglo- 
Saxon lady sumamed Enede in Flor. Wig. 
Our name And might be from the Dan. and 
Swed. and, corresponding with Old Norse 
iindy Ang.-Sax. enede, a duck. But we have 
also Andoe, and this is very evidently the 
Old Germ. Ando, 7th cent., from anda, zeal, 
spirit. So that And may be more probably 
the same. At all events, it is most certainly 
not from the conjunction, though the family of 
that name do bear for coat armour an " &,'' as 
Mr. Lower informs us. Annett may be from 
Ang.-Sax. anet, another form of enede. Duck 
again is not very certain — ^the Mod. Germ. 
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Ducke Forst. refers to Ang-Sax. ditgan, Old 
Norse dtcga. Old High Grerm. titgan, to be of 
use or value. According to this classification 
Duck would go along with Duga, Duggin, 
DuGMORE, (mar, illustrious), Tuggy, &c. 
Drake, I have suggested, p. 72, might be fi-om 
the Ang.-Sax. draca, a dragon. But the root 
Drac, Drag, Trag, in old Germ, names Forst. 
refers to Goth, thragjariy to run. We have a 
name. Drawbridge, which I thiok may very 
likely be fi*om some compound of this. Burg 
is a very common termination, and there might 
be an Old Germ, name Dragobiurg. Again, 
the name Wildrake is not certain, as it might 
be the same as an Old Germ. Wilderich, 8th 
cent., which may be referred to Ang.-Sax. 
wildy wild, fierce, powerfiil. Thus it will be 
seen that though we find ancient surnames 
firom the duck, there is no name at present 
which can with certainty be referred to that 
origin. 

The cock, fix>m his gallantry and spirit, has 

always been a favorite type of coiirage. Hence 

scehmir (sea-cocks) was one of the terms used 

to denote the fierce Vikings. Cock, the patro- 

CocK \ nymic Cocking, and the 

Cocking > diminutives Cockle and 

Cockle ) Cookbtt, are probably from 
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CocKETT ] the Ang.-Sax. coccy which 
Cox signifies the male of all 

Hann birds. Or Cockle might 

H ANN ING be, but I think not probably, 

Hanson from Old Norse kockdU, a 

Hanna ^ cuckold. Cox is probably 

Hannay Cocks, being a pluralism of 

Hanny Cock. From the GotL 

Hannell hana, Ang.-Sax. hana, Old 

Hannett Norse hanty Grerman hahn^ 

Hone J which also signify the male 

of all birds, but especially that of the hen, 
may be Hann, Hanna, Hannay, Hanny, 
the patronymics Hanson and Hanning, and 
the diminutives Hannell and Hannett. Also 
the compounds Hanmer (maVy illustrious) — 
Hanger {ger, spear) — Hanhart {hart, hard) 
— Hanrott {rat, coimsel). Hone is pro- 
bably from hona, another Anglo-Sax6n form. 
The confiision arising from the similarity be- 
tween Ang.-Sax. hana, a cock, and henne, a 
hen, has probably been the reason of the for- 
mer being dropped in English, though it has 
been retained in almost every other Teutonic 
dialect. From the latter may come the name 
Henn \ Henn, with its patronymics 

Henson . > Henson and Henning, and 
Henning ) the diminutives, Hennett, 
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Hennett 1 Hennell, Henekey, Hen- 
Hen NELL I EKER. Or the last a com- 
Henekey I pound of ger or ker^ spear. 
Heneker J But it must be confessed 
that there are Old Germ, names which render 
at least some of the above names doubtfiil. 
Thus Hana appears as a woman's name 8th 
cent., and Henno, Henelo, as men's names. 
Hanala, the name of a fabulous Gothic hero in 
Jomandes, appears also variously as Hennala. 
So that these two forms appear frequently to 
interchange. This is shewn fiirther by the fact 
that two of the above compoimds, HIajtbart 
and Hanrott, correspond with Old Germ, 
names Henhart and Henred. Forst. seems in- 
clined to refer all these names to the same root 
as Anne. This is rendered more probable by 
two of pur names Henfrey and Henman, 
which correspond with Old Germ. Anfiid, En- 
frid, and Enman. 

The names derived from the peacock must 
probably have been surnames bestowed on ac- 
coimt of the magnificence, or perhaps the osten- 
tation of the individual Pause (a pliu^lism), 
and Pawson, its patronymic, are probably from 
Ang.-Sax. pawa^ Old Norse pd (paw), a pea- 
fowl. There was an Icelandic chieftain of the 
tenth century named Olaf P4, the splendour of 
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whose dwelling is commemorated in the Lax- 
daelasaga^ and who probably owed his surname 
to this cause. 

Gowk, Gook are probably from Old Norse 
gauTcTy North. Eng. " gowk," a cuckoo. Gaukr 
appears as a baptismal name in the Landnama- 
bok, but as the word had the same contemptu- 
ous sense in Old Norse that it has in Denmark, 
and in the North of England at the present 
day, signifying fool or blockhead, it is not easy 
to see why it should be given as a baptismal 
name. 

Grouse is certainly not from the bird, 
but from an Old Germ. Grauso, 6th cent., 
which Forst. refers to Ang.-Sax. greosany 
horrere. And Quail is probably from iVng.- 
Sax. cweUaUy to slay, kill, quell. While Pae- 
TRIDGE, which is also foxmd as Pabtbick, is 
probably a compoimd of Bard, Bart, Part, 
which enters into many Old Germ, names, and 
for which, among other etymons, may be pro- 
posed Old Norse hardi, giant. The termina- 
tion is Wc, rule, dominion. 

There are several names derived from the 
dove, most of which were probably originally 
women's names, for which the word seems 
naturally the most appropriate. But we find 
a Tyrthell, bishop of Hereford, A.D. 688, whose 
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TuBTLB ] name appears to be from 

Dove Ang.-Sax turtiU, a turtle- 

DovEY dova Dove, Duff, and 

Duff the diminutiyes Do vey 

Duffy Duffy, Duffel, and Duf- 

DuFFELL FETT are probably from 

Duffett Ang.-Sax. duva^ Old Norse 

DuFFiN dufa. DuFFiN may be the 

Dubbins same name as a Dufan in 

DuBOOK the Landnamabok, probably 

DoBBS from the same root as 

Dobbins > "dove,'' but not otherwise 

DoBBY connected. It may be Old 

Dobell Norse dofinUy slow or stupid. 

Double Dubbins — ^perhaps Dobbs, 

Tubes Dobby, and Dobbins — with 

Tubby their diminutives Dubock, 

Doo Dobell^ Double — ^may be 

TovBY from the Goth, duboy Old 

ToovBY Sax. dubha. Tubes and 

Devick Tubby correspond with Old 

DuBic High Germ, tvha. Mod. 

Derrick J Germ, taube. Doo is pro- 
bably from Ang.-Sax. dutia, Dan. due, whence 

Due, a common Danish fitmily name. And 
TovBY, ToovEY, may be the Dan. tove, whence 
the name of Y aldemar of Denmark's mistress, 
Tovelille, "little dove." Devick is probably 

M 
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from the Low German diminutive dyveke, 
^ dovey." This was the name of Christian the 
Second's mistress, who was of Dutch extrac- 
tion. DuRic and Derrick are probably from 
Old Norse dUriki, dyrriki, Dan. durik, a cock 
pigeon. 

There are also several names from the spar- 
row, which, like all those of small birds, were 
probably originally surnames. From the Goth. 
Spar ] sparwa. Old High Germ. 

Sparrow ^par and sparo, Ang.-Sax. 

Sparling sparwa, speara. Old Norse 

Sperry 5poer,areprobablythenames 

Sperring Sparr, Sparrow, Sperry, 

Sparung r Sperring, Spurr, and 
Spurr Spurway, the last of which 

Spurway seems to preserve the Ang.- 

Sptjrrell Sax. form sparwa. Spar-^ 

Spurrett ? UNG and Sperung are di- 

SpnuT ? J minutives — ^the latter signi- 
fies a sparrow in German, and also in Nor- 
wegian. Spurrell may be another diminutive 
—or it may be from the Old Norse spuruU, in- 
quisitive. Spurrett and Spirit may also be 
diminutives. Or they may possibly be the 
same as an Anglo-Saxon name Spiritus, which, 
very profanely to our ears, seems to be taken 
from the third Person of the Trinity. We find 
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a Spiritus Presbyter in a charter of Hardacnut, 
Cod. Dip. Ang.'Sax. No. 762. 

Some other names taken from small birds 
must also have been originally surnames. 

Fink 

Finch 

LlNEKBR 

Starnes 
Layeeick 

RUDDICK 

Ruddock 



Fink and Finch are from 
the Anglo-Sax. Jinc. We 
find a Godric Fine, Cod. 
Dip. Ang.'Sax. No. 923. 
LiNBKBR is probably from 
Ang.-Sax. linece, a linnet* 
And Stabnes may be from 
Ang.-Sax. st(Bm, a starling. Layerick is the 
Old Eng. ** laverock," "laverc," Ang.-Sax. 
laferc^ a lark. Ruddiok and Ruddock may 
be from Ang.-Sax. rudiw, a red-breast, being a 
diminutive fix)m rud, red. It may be observed 
that the Anglo-Saxon names of several other 
small birds are formed by the diminutive in ec 
or ic. Thus linece, a linnet, is a diminutive 
fit>m lin, flax. (Our word linnet merely 
changes one diminutive for another). Finc^ 
a finch, seems to be a diminutive of Jina, a 
woodpecker, perhaps used originally in a more 
general sense. Laferc, a lark, is a diminutive 
from lefan, to elevate, and is equivalent to 
** the little soarer.'' 

Lastly, I take the names derived from sea 
birda I doubt whether Gull is derived from 
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Gull 

Mawb 

Mbw 

MOBE 

Whitmobb 
Beabdmobe 

SUMMEBSELL 



the bird. It might be 
from Old Norse ffulr, 
golden, elsewhere referred 
to as probably a term of 
affection. The Anglo- 
Saxon words were me aw;, 
mcBW, whence probably 
the names Mawe and Mew. The Old Norse 
was mdry which is a common baptismal 
name in the Landnamabok. Hence may be 
our name Mobe, while Whitmobe and Beabd- 
mobe may be from hvitmdr and biartmdr, 
signifying a white guU. But, as an Anglo- 
Saxon name More is probably derived from 
mdVy renowned, famous, and both Whit- 
mobe and Beabdmobe may be compoimds 
of this — u^UUy a man, and beort, bright, enter- 
ing into a great many Anglo-Saxon namea 
SuMMEBSELL and SuMEBSALL are probably the 
same as a Sumersul in the Domesday of Yoric- 
shire, which appears to be from Old Norse 
sula, some kind of sea-bird — Haldorsen makes 
it a pelican. Such names were common among 
the Northmen — a Sommerfugl and a Winter- 
fugl, " Summer-fowl" and " Winter-fowV are 
among the names on the coins minted, appa- 
rently by Scandinavian coiners, at York. So 
also is Svane (Swan), found likewise in the 
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Domesday of Yorkshire, and still a well-known 
name in that city. Mr. Worsaae remarks 
(Danes and Norwegians in England) that 
** names of birds appear on the whole to have 
been often assumed in the old Danish part of 
England" Similar names to Sommerftigl and 
Winterfugl are Smnerled and Winterled, pro- 
bably ** Summer-faringf' and " Winter-faring/' 
found also on the coins minted at York. 
Sumerlede again appears in the Domesday of 
Yorkshire, and as a name of the present day in 
SuMMEBLAT. This, though not derived from 
the bird, is introduced from its connection with 
the group. 

Any names that we may have derived from 
fishes have probably in most, if not in all cases, 
been originally sumamea But a number of 
the names apparently so derived are to be 
otherwise explained. Thus, Dolphin is no 
doubt the Old Norse Dolgfinnr, the Dolfin 
of early English history. Salmon, Ling, and 
Skate, are probably from the Scandinavian 
names Saemund, Lingi, and SkatL Bream is 
from the Ang.-Sax. breme, renowned, famous — 
Seal, from the Ang.-Sax. scbI, happy, prosper- 
ous — and Smelt, from the Ang.-Sax. smelts 
mild, gentle. Herring may be from the Old 
Norse name Hseringr ; or firom the Ang.-Sax. 
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^rra, lord, master. Germ. Aerr; or trom here, bh 
army. This last is indeed the origin of the 
name of the fish, "the shoal, or army fish." 
(Bosworth). Herr, Herring, are both given as 
Grerman names by Pott. Bubt is the same as 
Bright, (p. 89.), Haddock is a diminutive of 
Had, (p. 46.), and Whitino is the patronymic 
of Whttb. Trout may be the same as the 
Germ, travty Old High Germ, trut. Low Germ. 
druty dear, whence the German names Trutil 
and Ehrentraut. FiSK and Fish are probably 
firom Ang.-Sax. Jisca, a fisherman, as Hunt 
irom hunloby a himtsman. 

But there are a few names which may be 
probably derived fix)m fishes. Whale would 
Wale •^ be a natural surname for 



Whale 

Whalev 

Whalebelly 

Cobb? 

Brimble 

Crabbe 

Crapp 

Lax 

MORT 



a big fellow. There is a 
Northman in the Land- 
namabok with the not 
very elegant surname of 
Hvalmagi," Whale-belly.'' 
Mr. Lower vouches for a 
similar English nam^ 
Whalebelly. Cobb 
might be fix)m Old Norse Kobhiy a seal But as 
an ancient German name it may more naturally 
be connected with Old High Germ, hop. Mod. 
Germ, kopf, the head. Brimblb, however, may 
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be fix)m Old Norse hrimeU, a seal, the surname 
of a Northman in the Landnamabok. Cbabbe, 
a name both German and Danish, is no doubt 
from the fish, and probably originally a sur- 
name. Crapp may correspond with krapp, 
, the Old High German form. Lax is from Old 
Norse lax, Ang.-Sax. leax, lax, a sahnon ; but 
probably, like FiSK and Fish, the name signi- 
fied a sahnon-fisher. The Anglo-Saxon and 
Old Norse languages have the property of 
forming, by the addition respectively of a or i 
to a word, another word implying one who has 
connection with it ; thus from Idx, a sahnon, 
would be formed laxa or laxi, one having to do 
with salmon, and, most naturally, in the way 
of catching thenL Mobt may be from the 
provincial word " mort," signifying a salmon in 
its third year, and derived probably from Old 
Norse muHa, a trout. 

Names derived from reptiles or insects have 

probably been in most cases surnames. The 

serpent is an exception, as on account, we 

may presume, of its supposed wisdom or 

subtlety, it was anciently in great favour 

OBJdE ^ as a Scandinavian bap- 

Ormston tismal name, and there 

Obmsbt j are twenty-four men so 

Obmei^d J called in the Landnama- 
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WoKMS ) bok Orme corresponds 

WoRMALD I with Old Norse ormVy Dan. 
orm, and Worms with the Ang.-Sax. vmrm — 
the Old Eng. " worm/' a serpent. Ormston 
may be either a local name — *^ Orme's town" — 
or it may be a compound of steinn, stone. 
Ormerod is not exactly a compound name» but 
rather apparently a baptismal and a surname 
joined together, smd signifies " Orme, the red.'* 
Ormsby is local — "Orme's village." And 
WoRMALD is a compound of eddy old. 

Orm and vmrm were the honourable names 
of the serpent, assumed as baptismal names. 
But Snook, Ang.-Sax. sn6cey Old Norse snSkry 
— Shlange, Old Norse slangi, Dan. slange — 
LiNNEY, Old Norse Unni, all signifying snake, 
may have been in most cases surnames. There 
is, however, a Snocca> who signs a charter of 
Cadwalha of Wessex, whose name seems to be 
baptismal 

Paddy may be from Old Norse padda^ Dan. 
padde, a frog ; and there may have been cor- 
responding Low German forma But the 
patronymics Paddyson and Padding (which 
is found in Paddington, Ang.-Sax. Padingtun) 
seem to mark it as rather a baptismal name, 
for which the above origin would not, I think, 
be very suitable. It may perhaps be connected 
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with Old Norse poatiy puerulus,^ec?, homuncio, 
naniia Or perhaps rather with Ang.-Sax. pdd, 
a tunic or covering. There was a Padda in 
early Saxon times, (Hist. Ecc. 4, 13^, which 
Mr. K^able thinks can only be explained by a 
reference to Cymric or Pictish roots. But the 
Ang.-Sax. pdda, one clothed or covered, (proba- 
bly with armoiu:) seems to me a sufl&cient origin. 
**Paddick," a diminutive of Old 'Soise padda, 
is a word in general use for a frog throughout 
the North of England. Hence might be our 
name Paddick, which may, however, merely 
be a diminutive of the former name, whatever 
that may ba The last name, Fbogke, may 
probably be from Ang.-Sax. yrocca, a frog. 

Several of the names apparently derived 
from insects are I think doubtfiiL 

Lopp might be from Anglo-Saxon loppe, 
a flea, and Lobb from Anglo-Saxon lobhe, a 
spider. But it is more probable that the 
names and the words are merely fr*om the same 
origin. Loppe, a flea, is connected with Eng. 
" leap," Sco. " loup," and the name Lopp may 
be the same as another name Loup, derived 
from personal activity, and perhaps correspond- 
ing with an Old High Germ. Loppo. Lobb, 
which is also foimd in the more ancient form 
LoBO, may be the same as the provincial word 
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"loV signifying looby, of which the original 
sense is laziness^ and the spider may have re- 
ceived the name from his motionless habits 
while watching for his prey. Hence Lobb, 
LoBO, corresponding with the Grerman Lobe, 
Lobbecke, Lubecke, and our own name Lxtb- 
BOCK, may be derived from the same sense of 
indolence which has given the Ang.-Sax. name 
to the spider. So also with the name Spider 
itself which signifies ** spinner*' ; this was in- 
deed the Old Eng. word, and corresponds with 
the Grerm. spinne^ Dutch spin, and Swed. spin- 
del. So that Spider may probably be classed 
with Spinner, Spinney, Spindler, perhaps 
Spender, as one of the names derived from 
trade or occupation. 

Moth, Mouth, may be from Ang.-Sax. 
mdSthey a moth, or from moetSe, troublesome. 
And Mote, Mott, may be from Ang.-Sax. mot, 
a mote. Or they may all be connected with 
Germ, mxdhy Old High Germ, muai. Old Sax. 
mod, courage. Hence corresponding with an 
old German name Muato. Motteram, Mot- 
tram, are more obviously the same as the Old 
German Moderam, irom ram, strong. And 
MxTTTER may perhaps be the same as an Old 
Germ. Muathan, probably from here, an army. 

Myg (midge or gnat) was the surname of a 
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Northman mentioned in Sax. Gramm., and from 
some Ang.-Sax. names of plaoes^ it seems rather 
probable that there was such a name in Eng- 
land I don't know whether Mr. Dickens in- 
vented the name of Miggs, but there would 
be an appropriate etymon for the name of that 
disagreeable individual 

Beb might be derived from the insect — a 
man might be so called fix)m his industry; 
but it seems almost too metaphorical an exercise 
fortheoldTeutonicmind, There wasa Northman 
named Bia in the Landnamabok — ^this might 
be from biy a bee. Or it might be from bia, 
maculare — ^perhaps he had a spotted fece — Or 
from bia, lallare — ^perhaps he rocked the cradle 
for his wife. Our name seems to be most 
probably of Scandinavian origin, as its local 
compoimds occur almost exclusively in the 
Danish districts. Thus we have Beesby (6y, 
a village) in Lincolnshire — ^Beeby in Leicester- 
shire — Beeston, the name of four parishes in 
Norfolk, one in Notta, one in Yorkshire, and 
one in Cheshire. Bie is also a Modem Danish 
name. Beeman probably signifies a keeper of 
bees ; this seems to have been in Anglo-Saxon 
times a more definite occupation than it is at 
present. ** Hwita Hatte was a keeper of beea 
in HsBthfelda.'' {Mss. Cott) 
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Lastly — ^we have Buoo, and an xmpleasant 
name it seema Yet there may be crumbs of 
etymological comfort for the Buggs — ^iQdeed 
I think a good case may be made out to 
show that it is a name of rev^^nce rather 
than of contempt. It is at all events of res- 
pectable antiquity, for Mr. Kemble, (Names, 
Surnames, and Nicnames of the Anglo- 
Saocons) mentions an Anglo-Saxon lady, Hroth- 
waru sumamed Bucge, which he thinks can be 
derived from nothing else than the name of 
the odious insect. The opinion of Mr. Kemble, 
and the apparent quantity of the root vowel, 
are arguments not lightly to be gainsayed. 
Still I should like to know whether there is 
any other proof that there were b\igs in Anglo- 
Saxon times, or whether there is any other 
trace of the word in ancient Teutonic dialects. 
For I have heard it maintained that the bug 
is one of the many importations — ^good and 
bad — ^that we have received during the last 
few centuriea In Old Eng. the word meant a 
tspectre — "Thou shalt not be afraid of any 
bugs by night,^^ in an old version of the Scrip- 
tures, referred to an imaginary, and not a real 
horror. The lady in question, Hrothwaru, sur- 
named Bucge, is described as ** Abbatissa et 
sanctimonialis" — ^she was an abbess and a holy 
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person. Now in some ages of the church a 
perverted self-mortification did make t^nclean- 
liness next to godliness, and I could not under- 
take to say that it was never so in Anglo- 
Saxon times. Yet still it does not seem very 
likely that the feeling of reverence, amounting 
often to superstition, which prevailed among 
that simple-minded people, would allow them 
to apply to a holy lady a term which could not 
be otherwise than one of contempt. Might not 
then Buc^e be classed with several other an- 
cient names, Buga, Buge, Buggo, referred to in 
another chapter, and probably having the mean- 
ing of bowed or bent, as with age or infirmity ? 
In that case nothing can be more natural than 
that the venerable abbess should be called by 
a name which would at once bring to mind 
the reverend years, — ^the cares of her high 
ofiElce — and the self-mortification which had 
combined to bow down her frame. And even if 
it were perfectly clear that this lady derived her 
name firom the bug and nothing else— other 
BuGGS may wear their name with a difference, 
as I hope to show in another chapter. 

Having now gone through the names 
of animals, beginning with the bear, and end- 
ing with the bug, we may conclude this 
part of the subject with a general observa- 
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tion. We find that the namee of the nobler 
quadrupeds, and of the nobler birds, have gene- 
rally been assumed as baptismal namea That 
the names of the inferior quadrupeds, and of 
the smaller birds, have been generally conferred 
as surnames. That any names that may be 
derived from fishes were probably surnames. 
That — with the exception of the serpent — 
names from reptiles and insects were also pro- 
bably surnames. And in the exception of the 
serpent we may perhaps find a trace of that 
widely-prevailing worship or respect which was 
paid to that animal as the representative of 
evil throughout the world. 
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CHAPTER VI. 



NAMES DEBiyED FROM TBEBS, PLAIITB, METALS, dx?. 

There are some names of this class which 
may be explained on natural principles, but 
there are others for which it is by no means 
easy to account. The reason why a man was 
called after the ash tree is explained on myth- 
ological grounds^ p. 74. Nor is it difficult to 

Oake 

Axe 

AXSON 
Ax AM 
AlKTN 

Akensidb 

ACROYD 
ACHARD 

Ekins 

OCKMOBE 



conceive why a man should 
be called after the oak, the 
emblem of stability and 
strength. This seems to be 
the origin of several ancient 
Saxon names, as JBcca, or 
Moc^ bishop of the East 
Angles, Acca, bishop ofHex- 
ham, Ecca and Occa in the 
royal line of Northumber- 
land. All these seem to be fix)m Ang.-Sax. dc^ 
aec, Old Norse eyA;, Dutch aik,eek, an oak. There 
is also a Northman, named Aki (Ann. IslJ, 
an Achi in the Domesday of Lincolnshire, and 
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an Old Germ, name Acco, a Mod. Germ. Acke 
(Pott.) The Norse name might, however, be 
derived fix>m aka^ to drive a chariot, whence 
Oeke-Thor, a title of Thor, " the charioteer/' 
Our name Axe is, I think, properly Acks, a 
pl\iralism of Ack, Hence the local name 
AxAM, "Ack's home," and the compounds 
AcROYD (Ang.-Sax, reorf, red), and Achard 
(heard, hard). Atktn, and probably Ekins, 
signifiy " oaken ;** and Akenside is local, 
from side, a possession or location, and the 
proper name of Atktn. Ockmore is pro- 
bably eompomided with Ang.-Sax. mdr, re- 
nowned, famous. 

LiND and Likdo, (an Old Germ, termina- 
tion), may be from Ang.-Sax. liTid, the linden 
or lime tree. But lind also signifies a shield, 
on account of the wood being generally used 
for making shields, and this is most probably 
the sense in which the word, (fiirther referred 
to in next chapter), was used in proper names. 

It is not difficult to conceive why a man 
should be called Thorne or Thistle. The 
Thomings appear to have been an ancient family 
in England, from the Ang.-Sax. name of a place, 
B'omingabyra, ''thehillock of the Thomings, i.e., 
sons or descendants of Thorn. Thorny occurs 
as a female name in the Landnamabok^ and as 
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a man's name in Saxo. Bystell, signifying 
thistle, is also the surname of a Northman in 
the Landnamabok. 

Our name Humble, I have suggested, 
p. 102, may be from the Scandinavian name 
Humbl, which seems to be derived from humall, 
the hop-plant. And Ling may be the same 
as Lingi, the name of a king in the Volsunga- 
saga, derived probably from Old Norse ling, 
heather. But in neither of these cases am I 
able to offer any suggestion as to " the reason 
why." 

Appel has every appearance of being a very 
ancient name, though it is by no means certain 
that it is from the fruit. It might be from 
happel, a word used for a horse in Silesia (See 
p. 150.^ Or it might be connected with ano- 
ther group, of which the base is Apps. This 
is, I think, a pluralism of App, and derived 
from Old Norse opr, fierce, cross. From this 
is formed as a diminutive Old Norse apsi, a 
cross or waspish person — ^hence I think our 
name Apsey. Another diminutive may be 
Appach, and another Aplin. And Appel 
would fall in etymologically with the group as 
a fourth form of diminutive. The correspond- 
ence of a Grerman name Apfel is, however, so 
far in favor of its being from the fruit. It 

N 
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might possibly be derived fix)m the riks-appel, 
" apple of dominion," a globe used as a sjnnbol 
of authority at the coronation of Northern 
kings. (IhrCj Lex. Suio-Goth.J Or fix)m some 
other source which we cannot now divine. 
Appleton, Applegarth, and Appleyard, are 
local, and are equivalent to orchard — ^the 
primary meaning of both ton and garths Ang.- 
Sax. geardy Eng. "yard," being an inclosinre. 
But Appleby may be rather from Appel as a 
proper name ; the root of 6y is human habita- 
tion, and no word is so frequently coupled with 
a proper name. Appleby in Westmoreland is 
supposed to be the Roman Aballaba. But 
Aballaba is evidently merely the latinized form 
of Appleby, the name it must have had before. 
This then seems to be one of those names 
referred to by Mr. Latham, (Ethnology of the 
British Islands)^ which seem to indicate a 
Teutonic, probably a Scandinavian colonization, 
prior to historical times. 

It seems probable that Corn, Korn, Corney, 
may be names derived from the grain, though 
rather as a surname. There is a Northman in 
the Landnamabok smuamed Komi, i.e., one 
having com, or having to do with com. Though 
his baptismal name was Thorarinn, he seems to 
have been better known by his surname, for \he 
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place where he was buried was called Koma- 
haugr^ from haugVy a grave-moiind. Corres- 
ponding with our names Cokn and Cobney are 
also the German Kom and Komig. 

A great number of names which «^pear to 

be derived from plants and fruits may be more 

satisfectorily accoimted for otherwise. Thus 

Almond 1 Almond is probably from 

NuTT the Ang.-Sax. name Alh- 

FiLBEBT mimd. Old Norse Amundr, 

Gbapes from mww^ protection, Nutt 

Damson is the same as Knut, which 

Cherry we incorrectly make a dis- 

Olive syllable in Canute ; and FiL- 

O ATS BERT is the Old Germ, Phih- 

Oates V bert, "fiiU-bright'' Grapes 

Leaf is probably from the Old 

Ivy Norse greip (grape), bent or 

IvYLEAF crooked, a surname in the 

IvYMEY Ann. IsL Damson is the 

Rose son of D amm, probably from 

Lily Ang.-Sax. dcema, a judge ; 

Pippin and Cherry I have referred, 

Garuck J p. 87, to a different group. 

Olive, otherwise Oliff, is the same as the 

Scandinavian name Olaf, borne by several 

kings of Denmark, Norway, and Sweden. 

Oats I take to be a pluralism, and class it 
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with Ott, Otte, Otto, and the corresponding 
German names Otte and Otto. The name 
Ott was recently discovered on a runic inscrip- 
tion in the Isle of Man, and its etymon is pro- 
bably to be found in the Old Norse otta, to 
terrify, strike with fear — ^whence, also, the 
Scandinavian name Ottar. Leaf is the Ang.- 
Sax. led/, friend, beloved one, occurring as a 
name both singly and in compounds. Ivy, 
Mr. Lower thinks, may be derived from the 
personation in the old holiday games, in which 
Ivy was a female character. Ivymey, signifying 
" ivy-maiden," is probably from this source, but 
Ivy itself along with Ive, Ife, the diminutives 
IvALL and IvETT, and a corresponding Grerman 
name Ive, I take to be the same as the Iffi in 
the genealogy of the Northvimbrian kings, the 
probable etymon of which is Old Norse yfa, 
to enrage. Ivyleaf may be a compound of 
this and the former word, as a baptismal and a 
simiame joined together, which appears to oc- 
c\u- sometimes. Though Zed^very frequently 
occurs as a post-fix in regular Anglo-Saxon 
compound names, yet Iffi is one of those older 
names which do not occur in such compounds. 
KosE may probably be from the flower, and 
corresponding names are foimd in most of the 
modem Teutonic languages : yet I doubt its 
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being a name of any very old standing, not 
finding it in any of the forms which indicate 
antiquity. Lily may be rather from the Dan. 
and Swed, ZiTfe, little, much used as a diminu- 
tive in proper names. Hence the same as Lill 
and LiLE — North. Eng. " liW corresponding 
with Dan. and Swed. liUe, littla Pippin is to 
be classed with Pipe, Pepys, and Pippett, 
and the local Peplob and Pepworth. I take 
it to be the same name as that of the Frankish 
Bling Pepin, and corresponding with the Old 
Germ. Pippe, the Mod Grerm. Pippe and Pip- 
ping, and of which the etymon is probably to be 
foimd in the Old Norse ^zpr, velox, acer. Gar- 
LICK is, I doubt not, a diminutive of Garle, of 
which we have also the patronymic Garung, 
And Garle is probably another form of carl^ 
a majx 

There are several names which appear to 

express, metaphoricaDy as it were, the material 

of which a man is made. Such are names of 

metals, at the head of which is gold. This 

Gold 

GOOLD 

Gould 

GOLDIE 
GOLDING 

Golden 



seems to be a term of en- 
dearment, and to denote 
love, value, affection. Thus 
in the Old Friesic song 
quoted by Halbertsma (Bos- 
worth's origin of the English 
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Goldman ^ and Germanic languages)^ 
Goldman aloveraddresses his mistress 

GoLDWiN as "goune Swobke," "gol- 

Golds- dai Swobke." Golde was 

WORTHY the name of a woman men- 

GoLDBURN tioned in a Saxon MSS- 

GouLBURN •* Dudda was a husbandman 

GouDE V in Haethfelda, and he had 

Gull three daughters ; one was 

Gully called Deorwyn ; the other 

GuLLEN Deorswythe ; and the third 

Gullet Golde'' (Cott MSS.) Here 

GuLLiCK the meaning which I have 

GuLBERT suggested is confirmed by 

Gulliver J the names of the other two 
daughters^ both of whidi are terms indicat- 
ing affection. This seems also to be the sense 
in the compoimd Goldwin, from Ang.-Sax. 
wine^ friend, beloved one. So also the diminu- 
tives GoLDiE, Gully, Gullet, Gullick, will 
be foimd to correspond with those in a subse- 
quent chapter on names derived from affection. 
Golden, which was, of course, a surname, 
may probably have had a similar meaning. 
There was an Al%ar, or Wulfgar, bishop of 
Lichfield, sumamed se gyldetia ** the golden," 
perhaps, Mr. Kemble suggests, for his munifi- 
cence. But I think it is more probable, as in 
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the previous case, a term of endearment — 
many bishops and other churchmen having, 
as will be subsequently shown, acquired similar 
appeUations. Goldman and Goldman are no 
doubt the same — kold being an Old High 
Germ, form of gold. Goldsworthy is local, 
Ang.-Sax. wor^ig^ an estate or property. So 
also GoLDBURN, of which Goxjlburn is pro- 
bably a corruption. Goude may be the Old 
Friesic and the Dutch goud^ gold ; or it may 
be the same as Good — something depends on 
the pronimciation. Gull I take to be from 
Old Norse gully gold, whence probably the gules 
of heraldry. Gullen corresponds with Old 
Norse guUin, golden; Gully, Gullet, and 
GuLLiCK are diminutives like Goldie ; and 
Gulbert is " gold-bright/' Gulliver appears 
to be from the Scandinavian name Ivar — with 
the surname gull, gold, as a prefix, which not 
unfrequently occurs. Thus GuD-Ivar, " Grold- 
Ivar," corresponds with Gull-B'orir, " Gold- 
Thorir,"' a name in the Landnamabok. And 
with Gull-Haraldr, " Gold-Harold,'^ a name in 
the Ann Isl. 

Silver, with which corresponds a German 
Silber, is probably also an ancient name. There 
are many names of places in the Lake district 
compounded with it, as Silver How, at Gras- 
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mere, (Old Norse Aatigrr, a grave-mound), Silver- 
side (side^ a possession or location), Silverdale, 
&c. Here it appears to be a man's name, and 
probably of Scandinavian origin. There is a 
Solvar in the Landnamabok, but this name is 
not derived from the metal Silverside is 
not, like Ironside, derived from personal qua- 
Uties, but is a local name, as shown above. 

Brass appears to be a synonym of strength ; 
at least the Ang.-Sax. hrcBseriy according to 
Bosworth, means both made of brass, and also 
strong, powerful. Our name Brass might also 
be derived from Old Norse hrasSy salax, but 
the patronymic, Brassing, found in Brassing- 
TON, seems to point to a baptismal name. 

Copper might be a corruption of Cowper, 
Old Norse kaiipari, a dealer, still foimd in 
the North of England " horse-couper.^' But 
the correspondence of a German name Kupfer 
is so far in favor of its being derived from the 
metal. 

Iron is a name of the sort likely to have 
been in ancient use, yet I have not met with 
it as such, nor does it occur in any of the forms 
which indicate antiquity. 

There is rather more to mark Steel as an 
ancient name. For we have Stole, which 
appears to be from stdl, another Ang.-Sax. 
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form of styl. And Stallard and Stollard, 
signifying " steel-hard." There was a North- 
man simiamed Stdli, from stdl^ steel, in the 
Ann. Isl. And Pott has a corresponding Ger- 
man name Stahl. 

Stone is usually considered a local name, 
derived, like Delapierre, from residence near 
some remarkable stone. It is possible that in 
some cases this may be the origin, but it can- 
not be considered as the general rule. For it 
Stone ] is an ancient baptismal 

Stonard name, foimd singly or in 

Stain compoimds, in most of the 

Stainer Teutonic languages. Stone 

Stannard corresponds with Ang.-Sax. 

Stainsby L sf'dn — Stain with Old 
Stainbxjrn Norse steinn, Sco. " stain — 

Steen Stenson, Stenning with 

Stenning Old Sax., Old Fries., and 

Stenson Dan. sten — and Steen with 

Freestone Dutch steen. Steinn, Sten, 

Hastings J Steini, and Steinar were 
common Scandinavian names. Stainburn 
may be the Old Norse name Steinbiom, com- 
poimded with biom, a bear— or rather with 
Biom as a proper name. Freestone may be 
the Old Norse Freysteinn, compoimded pro- 
bably with the name of the god Frey. Or 
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it may be from the Ang.-Sax. FriSestan, from 
yWlJ, peace, which in our names frequently 
changes into " fi-ee/' Hastings may of course 
be in some instances local, from the name of 
the place. But the place itself, there seems no 
doubt, derives its name from a Scandinavian 
Hasting or Hastings. The correct and original 
form of this name seems to be foimd in the 
Hdsteinn of the Landnamabok, which is de- 
rived from hdy high, and the proper name of 
Steum, 

Wood also is generally considered local, 

from residence in or near a wood. And so no 

Wood ^ doubt it usually is, but not 

Wooding invariably, for the patrony- 

WooDSON > mics Wooding and Wood- 

WoODALL SON, the diminutive WooD- 

WooDARD J ALL, and the compoimd 

WooDARD seem to indicate a baptismal name. 

We find an Ang.-Saxon named Wudda in a 

charter of Cadwalha of Wessex, A.D. 688. 

This may mean a wood-man, or a dweller in a 

wood, or one who has in some way to do with 

wood. 

Glass also appears to be an ancient name, 
from its patronymics Glasson and Glassing, 
(foimd respectively in Glassonby and Glassing- 
ton), and Glaskin. It is probably from a 
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similar origin to some other names of this class, 
signifying one who has in some way to do with 
glass — ^thus, though a single name, partaking of 
the nature of a surname. It may be one of 
those names which have supersede the bap* 
tismal name. 

Amber is now a very uncommon name ; the 
London directory in various years oscillates 
between one and none. Yet it seems formerly 
to have been common, as it occurs in names of 
places in various parts of England, and has 
given rise to much speculation among anti- 
quaries. Thus we have Amberley in Sussex, 
Amberhill in Cumberland, Ambergate in 
Derbyshire. The Ang.-Sax. name of Ames- 
bury in Wilts was also Ambreshyreg, which has 
been supposed to be from the proper name of 
Ambrose. This Bryant (Ancient Mythology) 
disputes, for he says " no such person existed" 
— a rather bold negation. In accordance with 
a theory of his own, he derives it from a sup- 
posed ancient word signifying sacred or divine, 
cognate with the Greek ambrosios^ and con- 
nects it with Stonehenge, the great stone tem- 
ple in its neighbourhood. But Ambres is only 
the genitive singular of Amber, and Ambres- 
byrig signifies, as I suppose, "Amber's borough." 
There is a Northman named Ambar in Sax. 
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Gramm.y but I think it very doubtfiil whether 
this is from the mineral. The doubt is in- 
creased by another name, Sambar, in the same 
list. 

Gold, silver, steel, iron, stone, seem natural 
terms to express metaphorically the stuff that 
a man is made of. But surely even the pro- 
verbial partiality of a shoemaker would hardly 
make him suggest that there was nothing for 
the p\irpose like leather. Yet it is an unques- 
Leather ^ tionably ancient 



Leatherby 
Leatherdale 
Leatherhead 
Leatherbarrow 



name ; there was a 
bishop caDed LetJar 
in the time of -^thel- 
bert. (Cod. Dip. 



Ang.'Sax. No. 981.^ And from the local name 
Leatherby, (by, a village), and a place called 
Leather How, in Cumberland, (hatigr, a grave- 
moimd), it seems rather probably to have been 
also Scandinavian. Other local names are 
Leatherdale, Leatherhead, and Leather- 
barrow. The last, which seems rather to have 
puzzled Mr. Lower, is the name of a hill by the 
side of Windermere, which has given the name 
to a dweller at its foot. It seems probable 
that the name of the Anglo-Saxon bishop was 
not a baptismal one, as it would be derived 
most naturally from some article of dress. For 
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instance, it is possible that he may, in imitation 
of John the Baptist, have affected a leathern 
girdle roimd his loins. There is a Northman 
in the Landnamabok with the siuname of 
LeSr-hals, "leather-neck," which, as the text 
explains, was derived from a cuirass which he 
wore made of leather. 

There are several names which are to be other- 
wise explained. Thus Alum is probably a local 
name, from haniy home, and the ancient name 
Alia, Ali, Alio. Sands, though it might be in 
some cases a local name, is I think better derived 
from Ang.-Sax. sand, a messenger. Dlamond 
also seems very doubtful. We have the name 
Dayment, which does not seem likely to be a 
corruption of either Dayman or Dlamond, 
though either of them might be corruptions of 
it. It seems more probably to be one of the 
ancient compoimds of dcLg, day — ^perhaps an 
old name Dagomimd. Jewell is I think a 
diminutive, to be classed with Jewett, another 
diminutive, Jewson, a patronymic, and Jews- 
bury, a local name. What the word Jew is, 
which forms all these names, is not clear to me, 
but I should doubt its meaning a son of 
Abraham. 
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CHAPTER Vir. 



KAXES TAKEN FBOM WAR, ARMS^ AND WARLIKE 
OCCUPATIONS. 

MOBTLT OBIOIHAL BAPTISMAL. 

In an age when war was — ^if not the "whole 
duty" — ^at least the main busmess of man — 
names taken from the pastime in which he de- 
lightedy and the weapons in which he trusted, 
were as natural as they w^:^ common. 

There are several names which seem to con- 
tain the abstract sense of war, battle ; but I 
have already shown that at least some of these 
are to be referred to the personification of 
Northern mythology. Thus hUd and grwB, two 
words both signifying war, were used person- 
ally by the Anglo-Saxon poets, and thus con- 
nect themselves with the names Hild or Hilder, 
Gunn or Gud, of two of the VaJkyrjiu*, maidens 
appointed by Odin to select the victims in bat- 
tle. Hence both these words, singly as well 
as in compoimds, were in common use for the 
names of men. There are some other names 
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in the following lists which evidently have a 
reference to the Valkyrjur. 

Our name Hill is commonly supposed to 
be local, from residence on or near a hill — ^and 
so, in some or in most cases, it doubtless is. 
But in others I think that it is derived from 
hildy battle; corresponding with the German 
femily names Hild, Hilt, Hille, which shew the 
origin more distinctly. Again, in Denmark, 
where the ancient names are retained mostly 
as Christian names — Hille, evidently the old 
name Hilda, derived from one of the mai- 
dens of Odin, IB the Christian name of women. 
Hill ^ This opinion is ftirther 

Hellb confirmed by the patrony- 

HiLLSON mic Hills ON, which of 

HiLDEB course could not be from 

HiLDYARD I a local name. Also, by the 
HiLMEH I compounds, Hildyabd, 
Helmobb TTtt.mf.r, Helmoeb, Hil- 

HlLGERS QBBS, and HiLLYEB. The 

HiLLYER firstisprobablycompounded 

HiLLDRUP 1 with heard, hard — ^the se- 
cond with mar, renowned, famous, correspond- 
ing with the German names Hillmer, Helmar, 
Hildemar — and the last with gar or ger, a 
spear, corresponding with the German Hilger, 
the Old High German Hildegar. Hilldrup 
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is no doubt a local name, from thorpy a village, 
which in the names of places in Germany, and 
still more commonly in Denmark, is corrupted 
into drup or trup. Indeed Pott has a Grerman 
name Hiltrup, corresponding with our Hill- 
DRUP. Connected with this group is our 
christian name Matilda — another relic of the 
Valkyrjur. Its ancient form is generally 
Machthild or Mechthild : it is compoimded 
with Old Sax. and Old High Germ, mahty might, 
and signifies " might of battle.** 

From the Ang.-Sax. gu'&y Old Norse gunrty 
gunnuTy gudy Old High Germ, gundy gunty are 
GuNN, with its patronymics Gunning and 
GuNN ^ GuNSON, and its diminutive 

Gunning Gunnell, corresponding 

GuNSON with Gimdila, an Old Ger- 

GuNNELL man name, and Gunila, a 

Gumboil Danish and Swedish female 

Good christian name. Gumboil, 

Gooding I the most villanous of all 
GooDGE I corruptions, is the same 

GuTCH no doubt as an Old Germ. 

GooDLAKE name Gumpold or Gund- 

GooDBURN bold. Good, with its pa- 

GooDUFFE tronymic Gooding, and 

Guthrie its probable diminutives 

GooDBODY J Goodge and Gutch, may 
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be in some cases from the Old Norse form 
gud. GooDLAKE is probably the same as 
Guthlac, also corrupted into Goodluck. 
GooDBUBN may be the same as the Old Norse 
name Gimnbiom or Gudbiom, from hiorriy a 
bear. So also Goodliffe may correspond 
with the Gudleifr in the Landnamabok, the 
Guthlaf of Beowulf, signifying " war-oflfering." 
Guthrie I take to be from the Ang.-Sax grntJ- 
reoWy " battle fierce." Goodbody may perhaps 
mean a war-herald, from Old Norse gudy war, 
and hodiy a messenger. I know that Goodchap, 
GooDFELLOW, and Goodchild will all rise up 
to rescue their companion — still, without being 
sure of the former part of the word, I think 
that " body," in the names of persons, and ori- 
ginally in the English language, signified a 
messenger. 

From the Ang.-Sax. wig^ war, wiga, a war- 
rior. Old Norse vigy war, vigr, warlike, come 



WiGG 
WiGSON 

Wiggins 

WiGGETT 

Wiggles 

WlGMORE 

WiGRAM 

WiGSELL 



WiGG, with its patronymics 
WiGSON and Wiggins, and 
its diminutives Wiggett 
and Wiggles. Wig occurs 
in the ancestry of Cerdic, 
king of the West Saxons, 
and Wiga is found in the 
Domesday of Yorkshire. 
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Harvig \ WiGGETT may be the same 

Harvey \ as an Ang.-Sax. Wigod, 

Garvey 3 (Cod. Dip. 1U.) And 
Wiggles corresponds with a present Frisian 
name Wiggele. Wigmore is "war-famous," 
like Helmore. And Wigram is "battle- 
strong,'' corresponding with an Old High Germ, 
name Wigram. Wigsell, \diich Mr. Lower 
facetiously calls " barberous," is a local name 
from sd, a dwelling, cottage. Harvig and 
Harvey, corresponding with the Germ, name 
Herwig, are compoimded with herCy an army. 
And Garvey with gar, a spear. 

Another group, Hodd, Haddo, Chad, Head, 
&c., of which the meaning is war, battle, I have 
referred to, p. 46, as connected with the name 
Hodr, of one of the Northern deities. A few 
names, omitted in the former list, but apparently 
belonging to it, are inserted here. 

Shade 

Shaddock 

Shadbolt 

Shadrake 

Shadwell 

Cadwell ? 

Headache ^ 



Shade, with its diminu- 
tive Shaddock, I take to 
be the same as Chad. Shad- 
bolt is compoimded with 
hdld, bold ; and Shadrake 
(unless the same as the He- 
brew Shadrach), with rtc, 
rule, dominion. Shadwell might be local, or 
it might be from Ang.-Sax. wcel or wel^ carnage. 
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slaughter, corresponding with similar names in 
succeeding lists. In Florence of Worcester's 
table of Woden's ancestry the father of Beaw 
or Beowulf is called Sceadwala. And there 
was a Ceadwala or Cadwalha, King of Wessex, 
whose name has probably the same meaning. 
Hence our name Cadwelx. may be the same 
as Shadwell. The curious-looking name 
Headache, which Mr. Lower has among names 
of complaints, is no doubt properly Headick, a 
diminutive of Head, like Haddock, and 
Shaddock, and a German Hadicke in the 
same group. 

Another group is from Ang.-Sax. beado, Old 
Norse bod^ war. (Or some of them from Ang.- 
Bede 1 Sax. beada, a counsellor, ex- 

Beddoe horter, whence more proba- 

Bedding bly the name of the Vener- 

Bedson able Bede.) The Beadings 

BiDDULPH I were an ancient family in 
BiDLAKE I England, from the Ang.- 
BiDDis Sax. names of places, (See 

BiDMEAD p. 111.) BiDDULPH is 

Bedwell " war-wolf — Bidlake pro- 

BoDMEB J bably " battle-play," corres- 
ponding with GooDLAKE and Gerlach {See 
also Havelock, p. 129), Biddis and Bid- 
mead seem to be " war-maid," from dis, woman 
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or goddess, p. 29, and mead, maid, p. 26. BoB- 
MER is compounded with mdr, renowned, &- 
mous, like Hillmer or Helmore, and Wig- 
MOKE. And Bedwell is, I think, fix)m wcbI 
or v^el, carnage, slaughter, like Shadwell 
and Cadwell in the preceding list. 

Corresponding with German and Danish 
krieg, Dutch kryg, Swedish krtg, are Crick, 

Crick 

Creak 

CridCe 



Creak, Cridge.* Cree 
may be firom a Friesic form 
of the same. Richthoven 

Cree ^ has the Old Fries, krija for 

Cricket 

Crickmore 

Crickmay 



kriga, to wage war, and 
the New Fries, has kryen. 
Crickmore is "battle- 
famous," like Helmore, Wigmore, and Bod- 
MER. And Crickmay is "battle-maid," re- 
ferring probably to the Valkyrjur, like Biddis 
and BiDMEAD. 

From the Ang.-Sax. scbc, sec, war, scuxiy an 
opposer, may come Sack, Seekings, Sackett, 
a diminutive, and perhaps Satchell, another 
diminutive. 

The Ang.-Sax. winn, contention, war, winna, 
a combatant, forms several compound names, 

* May not the name of the game cricket, which is pre- 
eminently one of mimic war, be derived as a diminutive 
from this word ? 
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but it is not always easy to distinguish between 

this and winCy fiiend, beloved one. The sense 

guides us in such as Baldwin, from hdld, bold, 

Chadwin, from chady war, and in Winspear. 

The curious-looking name Portwine, I think, 

may be from this origin. Port was one of the 

early Saxon names of which the meaning is not 

very dear, but it seems most probably from 

portiariy to beat If either from this origin, or 

from j>ort, as the gate of a fortified place, it 

seems most naturally connected with wiring 

strife. 

SiQOS ^ From the Ang.-Sax. sige^ 

Seage Old Norse sigr^ victory, are 

SiQoiNS the names Sioos, Seage, 

Segar andSiGGiNS. SigandSigga 

SiQGERS were common Anglo-Saxon 

Sugar names ; there is a Sig dux, 

SiGMUND Cod. Dip. 762 — a Sigga in 

SiMMUND I the history of Northumber- 

SiBERT land, Sim. Dun. 788, 893— 

SiBBALD and there was a Sicgga^ 

Seamer bishop of Selsey, but Mr. 

Seymour Kemble thinks this a con- 

Seyfried traction. Sigi was the 

Sepfert name of the progenitor of 

SiGRiST J the Volsungs in the Vol- 

sungasaga. Sigo was also an Old High Germ., 
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and Si^ is a Mod. GemL name. From Ang.- 
Sax, sigray Old Norse ^garvy victor, are the 
names Seoar^ Siggers, and probably Sugar 
as a corruption. There is a Siggaer in the 
genealogy of the Northumbrian kings from 
Woden, and there was a Sigar, bishop of WeUs. 
Sigar is also the name of a Northman in the 
Landnamabok, and Siggeir is the name of a 
king of Gothland in the Vokmigasaga, but this 
seems to be compounded with geiVy a spear. 
Sigar and Sigmundr were both titles of Odin, 
p. 35. SiBERT is probably a corruption of Sige- 
bert, ** victory-bright" — this name occurs in the 
genealogies of the kings of the East Angles, 
East Saxons, and West Saxons. There is a 
corresponding Germ, name Siebert, and an Old 
High Germ. Sigiperaht. Sibbald, correspond- 
ing with the German names Sebald, Siebold, 
Sybelt, is a similar contraction of Sigebald, 
" victory-bold,'' which was the name of one of 
the kings of the East Saxons. Seamer, Sey- 
mour, corresponding with the German Siemer, 
Simmer, of Sigimar, "victory-famed." And 
Seyfried, Seyffert, Seffebt, corresponding 
with the Grerman Seefried, Siefert, Seyffart, &c., 
of Siegfred or Sigefred, (peace of victory), which 
was the name of an Anglo-Saxon bishop of 
Chichester. The last name, Sigrist, seems to 
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refer to the name, Bist, of one of the VaJkyrjur, 
(seep. 58. J The duty of Odm's maidens being 
to dispense victory, this seems a natural com- 
poimcL 

In an age of hand-to-hand conflict, when 
every man had to depend upon the strength of 
his own arm, and the temper of his own steel, 
a tried and trusted weapon was naturally re- 
garded with a feeling amoimting almost to 
affection. We find both in the old Teutonic 
and Celtic myths that the sword of a celebrated 
warrior was often distinguished by a proper 
name, and that magical or peculiar properties 
were not imfrequently attributed to it. It 
seems also that there were some names of 
weapons, more used in poetry and mythology, 
and more honorable, so to speak, which were 
more commonly adopted for the names of men. 
Thus brand, a poetical word, signifying literally 
a torch, but metaphorically a sword, fix)m its 
shining, and which was (see p. 35) one of the 
names of Odin, was most in favor as a name 
of men. It seems, however, to have been 

Brand 

Brandt 

Brandy 

Brond 



Scandinavian or Angle 
rather than Saxon. 
Brandi, "one having a 
sword," is the name of a 
Northman in the Land- 
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Brander ^ namabok, and hence pro 

Brandard bably our name Brandy. 

Brandram > Brander has probably 
Brandis the same meaning, cor- 

HiLDEBRAND J responding with the old 
Eng. " sworder," a swordsman. Brond is from 
hroTid, in Ang.-Sax. and Old Fries, another 
form of brand — a and o interchanging as usual. 
The Brondings, apparently a Scandinavian 
people, are mentioned in Beowulf, and also in 
the Scop or Bard's song. It does not appear 
whether they derived their name from a hero 
called Brond, or fix)m brond as the name 
of a weapon, but more probably the former. 
Brandard and Brandram are compounded 
respectively with heardy hard, and ram^ strong. 
Brandis may be from Old Norse disy woman, 
maid, goddess, and may mean " sword-maid," 
referring, like other names previously men- 
tioned, to the Valkyrjur. Or it may be from 
branay a heroine, and dis as above — ^being still 
a woman's name, and perhaps still referring to 
the Valkyrjur. Hildebrand, compounded 
with hildy battle, is referred to, p. 121. 

We have also Sword as a name — I have not 
met with it in ancient use, excepting in the 
name Swerting, of a Goth mentioned in Beowulf. 
But it is contained apparently as a proper 
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name in some Anglo-Saxon names of places. 

Another word for a sword was Ang.-Sax. 
mecke or mece. There is a Meaca mentioned 
in the Scop or Bard's song, as ruling the 
Myrgings (the people of the old Nordalbingia), 
whose name seems to be from this origin. So 
may be our Mkkch, and Mechi, still famed 
for the sharpness of his blades. Mkkk might 
be from the adjective as a surname, but there 
is the patronymic Meeking, which is against 
this derivation. However, all the above names 
might be from Ang.-Sax, mece or meca, a 
mate, consort. 

Corresponding with the Old Fries, klingey 
Grerm. and Dan. klingey Dutch kling^ a blade, 
(as of a sword), are Cungo (an Old Germ, 
termination). Clinch, and the very business- 
like name of Cunkscales, which is local, from 
" scale," " shiel," or " shield," a log-hut, a com- 
mon word in the North of England. 

From the Old Norse kordi, Dan. kaardey a 
j3word, common also no doubt to some Low 
German dialects, are Cord, Cordy, and the 
Cord ^ patronymic Cording. From 

Cordy the constant interchange of 

Cording > a and o, it is probable that 
CoRDER Card and Chard are varia- 

Card >' tions of the same name. 
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Chard 



Hence CoRDERand Carder^ 



Carder like the before-mentioned 

Allcard > Brander, may correspond 
Cord WELL with the Old Eng. "sworder," 

Cardwell J signifying a swordsman. 
Allcard is in all probabihty the same as an 
Alcheard, Cod. Dip. 520. Cardwell and 
CoRDWELL I take to be compoimded with Ang.- 
Sax. wcbI or wd^ carnage, slaughter — ^like 
wcelseaXy a death-knife — wcehpSre, a death- 
spear — wcelsceaft, a death-shaft — ^and resem- 
bling Bedwell, Shadwell, and Cadwell. 
I think that the name of Cerdic, king of the 
West Saxons, is probably to be connected as a 
diminutive with this group. 

From the Ang.-Sax. sex or seaXy a dagger 
or short sword, it is supposed by some writers 
that the Saxons have derived their names, as 
the Germans from grer, a spear. Hence our 
names Saxe, Sex, of which Six is pro- 
bably a corruption, may be either from Ang.- 
Sax. Seaxa, a Saxon, or from seaxa, in 
the sense of "one having a sword." There 
is a Ssexa in the genealogy of the East 
Saxon kings, whose name must have had 
this latter meaning, for as a name of na- 
tionality, it would have been unmeaning. 
Saxby and Sexby are local, from 6y, a village. 
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and, as I take it, the proper name of Sax or Sex. 
So also Saxton and Sexton, and not, I think, 
from " sexton," a grave-digger. All the names 
in this list might however be pluralisms of the 
names in a former list, derived from scec or sec, 
war. Thus Saxe and Sex might be Sacks and 
Seeks — Saxby, Saxton, and Sexton might be 
Sacksby, Sackston, and Seckston. 

From the Ang.-Sax. eegr, Old Norse egg, an 
edge, sword, war, battle, are Egg, Egoins, 
Edge, Edgson, Edgington, corresponding with 
Eggo, an Old High Grerman name. Eggar, 
probably signifies an inciter, stimulator — 
Edgeb may either be the same, or it may be a 
softened form of Edgar, (See next list). There 
is also an Eggbrecht, (apparently an English 
name) in the directory ; corresponding with 
the Anglo-Saxon Egbert, " edge-bright." 

The honorable name of the spear, used in 
poetry and mythology, seems to have been 
Ang.-Sax. gdr (gore). Old Norse geir (gare). 
Old Sax. and Old Fries, ger. Hence were 
compoimded a great nimiber of Anglo-Saxon, 
Old Norse, and Old German names, not a few 
of which will be foimd in the following list of 
English names. 
Gore 1 Gore and its patronymic 

Goring ) Goring correspond with 
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Gare 

Garey 

Garrison 

Jary 

Garrick 

Gerich 

Gerish 

Gerkjin 

Gorman 

G ARMAN * 

Jarman 
German 
Jermain 

GORBOLD 
GORBELL 

Garrard 

Jarrard 

Gerard 

Jerard 

Garrod 

Garrett 

Garrold 

Jarrold 

Gerhold 

Jerrold 

Garment 

Garstin 

Garford 



Ang.-Sax. gdr — Gare, 
Garey, Garrison, Jary, 
with the Old Norse geir. 
Both Geir and G^iri, (one 
having a spear) are found 
as proper names in the 
Landnamabok. Pott has 
the Old High German 
name Gero, and the Mod. 
Germ. Gohre and Goring. 
Garrick, Gerich, and 
Gerish might be com- 
pounded with Wc, power- 
fiiL But the correspon- 
dence of an Old High 
Germ. Gericho, and the 
Mod. Grerm. Gericke, 
Gehrke, Gerke, Gorish, 
which all appear to be 
diminutives, makes it 
more probable that our 
names are the same. 
Another diminutive is 
Gerken, corresponding 
with a German Gherken. 
Gorman, Garman, Jar- 
man, German, Jermain, 
corresponding with a 
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Gabforth "I German Gehrmann, are 

Gerlach not I think, derived from 

Gerloff nationality, but rather 

Garlajnd from the same origin as 

LiNNEGAR the name of the people, 

LiNGARD viz., germann^ a "spear- 

Garwood man.'' German was not 

GuRWOOD imcommon as aa early 

Garraway Saxon name ; among 

GoRWAY others there was an 

Edgar abbot of that name in the 

Soger > time'of JEthelred. And 

Ledger there was a Jaruman, 

Orgar fourth bishop of Mercia, 

Alger whose name I take to 

Whittaker have the same meaning. 

Snellgar Gobbold and Gorbell 

BoMGABSON are compoimded with 

Gabden 1 hald^ bold, and corres- 

GoBDON % pond with the Old High 

Jabdine German Garibald, Ger- 

Jebdan bold, and the Italian 

Dangeb ? J Garibaldi. There was a 
GaribaJd, duke in Bavaria, as early as the 

middle of the sixth century. Hence the name 
of the fierce defender of Rome is of Teutonic 
origin, and has a very appropriate etymon. 

(Manin, the name of the intrepid defender 
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of Venice, has also very much the appearance 
of a Teutonic origin). Garrard, Jarrard, 
Gerard, Jerrard, corresponding with an Old 
High Germ. Gerhard, and an Ang.-Sax. Gerard 
(Archbishop of York), are compounded with 
hard. Garrod, Garrett, with raudr or rody 
red, equivalent to " bloody-spear." There is a 
Northman named Geirraudr in the Landna- 
mabok ; it was also a name in Northern 
mythology. (See p. 72.) Roger, Rodger is 
the same name inverted, and corresponds with a 
Hrodgeir in the Laridnamabok, the Hro^Sgar of 
Beowulf and the Old Germ. Rudiger. Gar- 
ROLD, Jarrold, Gerhold, Jerrold, corres- 
ponding with an Old High Germ. G^rold, are 
compounded with old. (I wonder if the original 
Jerrold's spear was as sharp as his descendant's 
pen). Garment is no doubt a corruption of 
GarmimdjCompoimdedwith mtmd, defence, pro- 
tection. There was a Garmimd, Cod. Dtp. 
978 ; there is a Geirmimdr in the Landnama- 
bok ; and there is an Old High Germ. Ger- 
m\mt quoted by Meidinger. Garstin corres- 
ponds with an Old Norse Geirsteinn in the 
Landnamabok, compoimded with steinn, stone. 
Garforth and Garford are probably com- 
poimded with Ang.-Sax. yerS, life, spirit, which 
enters into many Anglo-Saxon names. Ger- 
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LACH is from Ang.-Sax. Idc,^ Old Norse leik, 
game, sport, like Bidlake, Goodlake, Have- 
lock. Gerloff, corresponding with an Old 
Norse name Greirleifr, and an Old High Germ. 
Gerlof, is from hi/, offering, sacrifice. Gar- 
land might be local, from " gard-land," land 
surroimded by a fence. But more probably 
the same as an Old High Germ. Gerlmd, from 
Und, the lime or linden tree — Whence a shield, 
(perhaps also a spear) made of that wood. 
Then Linnegar and Lingard may probably 
be inversions of the same. Garwood and 
GuRWOOD might be local — or they might more 
probably be from Ang.-Sax. garwudu, spear- 
wood, a javelin. Garraway and Gorway 
may be compoimded with Ang.-Sax. wcegy a 
wave, like the name Wcegbrand, "wave-sword," 
in the genealogy of Ida, king of Bemicia — ^it 
may be a metaphorical expression for a pirate 
or sea-rover. Edgar is the Ang.-Sax Eadgar, 
compounded with eocZ, prosperity. Ledger I 
have referred to, p. 122, as probably a corrup- 
tion of Ludegab, from leod, people, and gar^ a 
spear. Orgab is the same as an Old Grerm. 
Orgar, (Beneken, Teuto) probably a contraction 
of the Ang.-Sax. name Chxigar, from ord^ chief 
Alger is the same as an Algar, bishop of the 
East Angles, probably a contraction of the 
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more common name iElfgar, from (Blf^ an elf. 
Whittaker I take to be the same name as 
that of Wihtgar, nephew of Cerdic, King of 
the West Saxons, from wihJty a man, or a warrior. 
It occurs in later Anglo-Saxon times — several 
of iEthelstan^s charters are signed by a Wiht- 
gar, or Witgar, minister. Snellgar is com- 
poimded with Ang.-Sax. snd^ Old Norse sniaUry 
bold, brave, active. Bomgarson has been 
supposed to be a corruption of the German 
Baumgarten, and by Mr. Lower, with more 
probabiUty , of the French hon-garfon. I think, 
however, that it is more likely to be from the 
Ang.-Sax. bongar^ a fatal spear — Bongarson 
being a patronymic. Gar-dene^ signifying 
" Spear-Danes," or " warlike Danes," is a com- 
mon epithet appUed to that people in Anglo- 
Saxon poetry. I think it possible — ^though it 
is a mere speculation — ^that this may be the 
origin of our names Garden and Gordon, and 
of Dagger as an inversion. 

Another word for a spear was Old Norse 
spiot. Old Fries, spity Dutch speet, Eng. **spit," 
of which the High German form is spiess. 
Hence probably comes our name SpmA, one 
having a spear. Corresponding with the Germ. 
spiesSy and a Dutch form spies, may be Spice, 
and by aphaeresis, Peace. Pott has Spiess as 
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a Glermaii name. It will be rather odd if Meek 
and Peace signify respectively a sword and a 
spear. (See p. 217.) 

From the Ang.-Sax. pU, Old Norse pUa, a 
dart or arrow, probably come Peel, Peeling, 
Pill, Pile, and the diminutive Pellatt. 
There is an -^H&otJ snmamed Pilia, Cod. Dtp. 
492, of which Mr. Kemble says> " I can offer 
no explanation.'* Might it not be properly 
Plla, one having a dart ? Pott has the German 
name Peel, but without giving any satisfactory 
explanation of it. We have a name Pilbeam, 
which seems to mean the handle of a javelin, 
like the Ang.-Sax. gdrbeam, the handle of a 
spear. 

Another name firequently occurring in Anglo- 
Saxon times is Odda, which does not appear 
to be a word of the language, and of which 
Mr. Kemble also says, ** I can offer no explana- 



Ohde 

Oades 

Oday 

Oddy 

Ody 

Odell 

Odlino 

Odgers 

Odgear 



tion." Might it not be from 
Old Norse oddr, a dart or 
arrow, whence Oddr and 
Oddi, common Scandina- 
vian names ? There was 
also an Odp, archbishop of 
Canterbury, A.D. 946, in 
which we seem to have an 
Old Saxon termination. 
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And the names Odo, Ode, and Odil occur in 
the Domesday of Yorkshire. Our names Oday, 
Oddy, and Ody may correspond with the Ang.- 
Sax. Odda, Old Norse Oddi — Odell, perhaps 
a diminutive, with the Odil of Domesday, 
and Odgear, Odgers, with Odgeir, a name in 
the Landnamabok, compounded with gevr^ a 
spear. But ther^ are other Scandinavian words 
fix)m which some of these names might be 
derived — Ohde, Oadbs, and Ody might be 
from 6dr^ mad, ftirious — Oday might be from 
6day great-grandmother — Odell might be from 
odisUy fierce — Odling might be from ddlingr, 
a king, noble. 

From the Ang.-Sax. becca, an axe, probably 
come Beck, Becco, (an Old Germ, termination), 
and the diminutives Beoket and Bscx^LEa 
Becca occurs in early Saxon times ; there was 
a Becca, dux, {Flor. Wig. B89J. So also in 
the Sc6p or Bard's song, " Becca ruled the Ban- 
nings." Mr. Kemble observes that " this is 
the Biki of Norse tradition.** But there is an 
Ang.-Sax. Bicca to correspond with the Old 
Norse Biki, (see p. 151), and it seems to me 
that this is a different name. Pott has an Old 
High Germ. Becco, a Mod. Grerm. Beck and 
Beckel. There is a Northman simiamed Bekkr 
in the Landnamabok, but this is local, from 
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hechr, a brook, North-Eng. ** beef Some of 
our names may be from a similar local origm, 
but others of them point to an ancient baptis* 
mal nama 

Correspondiiig with German picke^ Dutch 
piek, Dan. and Swed. pik, Eng. "pike,'' are 
probably PiKB, Pick, Picking, and the dimi- 
nutives Pickle and Picket. Pixton is "Picks 
town," and Pickup is also local, Ang.-Sax. hopu^ 
a mound, or Old Norse h6p^ a recesa 

From Ang.-Sax. sceaft^ a spear, dart, arrow 
(literally "what is shaped or smoothed") come 
Shafi; Shafto (an old Grerm. termination), 
and Shaftesbuby, in Ang.-Sax. Sceafiesbirig, 
Shaft's town or borough. 

The helmet and the shield have aJso frimished 
a number of namea Hdm as a termination 
entered into a great number of regular Anglo- 
Saxon names, such as Eadhelm, Brighthelm 
Alfhelm, &c. We have Hblm itself, but of the 
compound names I find very few. Wilhelm 
(William), is an earlier name, occurring in the 
genealogy of the East Anglian Kings from 
Woden. Hn jj am may probably be a similar 
corruption of Hildhelm, from hild, war. I 
have not met with this as an ancient name, but 
there are precisely similar names, as Gund* 
helm, Sighelm, &c. 
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More common as a simple name is the Ang.- 
Sax. colp Old Norse koUr^ also signifying a hel- 
met. There is a Colo miles in a diarter of 
Edward, Cod. Dip. 825 — a Cola No. 923, and 
a Cole, apparently not the same person, in No. 
925. And KoUr, Koli, KoUi are the names of 
several Northmen in the Landnamabok. Hence 
CoLLA ^ come our names Colla, 

COLEY COLEY, COLE, COUA with 

Cole the patronymics Colson, 

Colls Collison, Coleing, Col- 

CoLLisoN ING, and the diminutives 

CoLiNG Collet, Coluck, to which 

CoLLETT we may perhaps add CoL- 

COLLICK I LEGE. COLLA and COLEY 

College ? j correspond directly with the 

Coleman Ang.-Sax. Colla, Old Norse 

CoLLAKD Koli, " one having a helmet.** 

CoLBUiiN CoLEBfAN and CoLMAN are 

CoLBRAND probably the same name as 

Coffin that of a Colman, Bishop of 

CoLvm lindisfame A.D. 663, who 

Coleridge J is described as a Scot. Col- 

LABD and CoLViN seem to be compoimded re- 

«r^ri/>fiV^i^ «rjth heard, hard, and vnriy strife. 

the same as the Old Norse Kol- 

unded with biom, a bear, or rather 

•oper name of Biom. And Col- 
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BRAND» which occurs in charter 925, is also 
probably a Scandinayian name. It might be 
from Old Norse koJbrandr^ a live or burning 
coal, but I think more probably from koUr, 
helmeted, and the proper name of Brand. 
Coffin may be a corruption of Kolfinn, from 
koUr, helmeted, and the proper name of Finn ; 
I find only the female name Kolfinna in the 
Landnamabok. Coleridge might be local, 
from "rigg^ or ** ridge ;'' or it might be a 
compound of ric, rule, dominion. There is an 
Anglo-Saxon name Ceolric, which occurs 
several times, but this seems to be from ceol^ 
a ship, keeL 

The names Shield, Skelding, Scolding, 
and Skoulding are referred to p. 102, as con- 
nected with a heroic origin. There are two or 
three compound names, as Sheldrake, Sheld- 
RiCH, Shellard, and Soollard — ^the two 
former from ric, rule, and the latter from heard, 
hard. Or the former might be from sheldrake 
as the name of a bird in Old Eng. 

The names Lind and Lindo are referred to 
in the last chapter as derived from lind, the 
lime or linden tree, which was used commonly 
for making shields. Hence the word became 
gynonimous with shield, which was probably 
the sense in which it was used in proper names 
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Another word for a shield was Ang.-Saz. 
rand, probably cognate with Eng. "roiind.*' 
Hence Rand — ^Randle, a diminutive, — and 
RAinx)LPH, compoimded with ylf, wol£ Ron- 
deau, notwithstanding its French garb, may 
perhaps only be a Saxon Rondo, from rond^ 
another form of rand, a shield. 

From the Goth, hart, Ang.-Sax. here. Old 
Norse her. Old High Grerm. hart, heri, an army, 
are compoimded a nmnber of namea Hence 



Harrb 

Harry 

Harrow 

Hearing 

Herring 

Harratt 

Harriot 

Heriot 

Harman 

Harryman 

Hermon 

Hargrave 

Harrad 

Herod 



may be Harre, Harry, 
Harrow, (an Old Ger- 
man termination) the pa- 
tronymics Herring and 
Hearing, and the diminu- 
tives Harratt, Harriot, 
and Heriot. (But there 
are also, probably from the 
same root, the Ang.-Sax, 
harra, hera, a lord, master ; 
the Old Norse hdri, harri, 
a king ; and the Ang.-Sax. 
hear. Old Norse hi&r, a 
sword — ^the last a name in 
the Landnamabok.) Har- 
man, Harryman, and 
Hermon, are from Ang.- 
Sax. heremann, a soldier. 
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Herbert ^ Hargrave is from Ang.- 
Harmer Sax. gerefa. Old Norse 

Harold greifis Gremu graf, a ruler, 

Herrick reeve, steward. Harvard 

Herepath I and Herward are from 
Luther | Ang.-Sax. weardy a warden. 
KuDDER Hereward was the name of 

WiLLER a fitmoiis Anglo-Saxon who 

Warner made agaUantstand against 

Theodore J William the Conqueror. 
Harrad, Herod, Heraud might be from Old 
Norse heradr^ leader of an army. Or from 
Heraudr, a name in the Landnamabok, com- 
pounded with raudr, red. Harbert, Her- 
bert, and Harmer are probably compounded 
respectively with berty bright, and mdr^ illus- 
trious. Harold is of Scandinavian introduc- 
tion, compounded with aJldr, old. Herrick 
might be from the name Hereric, compoimded 
with Wc,rule, dominion, which occurs in Beowulf, 
and also in the genealogy of the Northumbrian 
kings. But there is a Leicestershire family of 
Herricks, who derive their lineage, according 
to tradition, from Erick, the forester, a Dane or 
Northman who raised an army to resist the in- 
vasion of William the Conqueror. This is a 
different name — the Eirekr of the Landnamabok, 
signifying probably " ever powerful." Here- 
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PATH might be from Ang.-Sax.Aerep(3Pc?,an army- 
path, in which case it woiild be I presimie local 
But I think more probably from herepdd, a coat 
of mail LuTHEE, corresponding with the 
Grerman Luther, Luder, Old Friesic Luder, and 
with Lothere, the name of one of the kings of 
Kent, is probably compounded with le6d, lt6d, 
to which we cannot in compounds assign a 
very definite meaning — sometimes it is "people," 
sometimes rather coimtryman or prince. Rud- 
der, corresponding with the Grerman Boadhar, 
Ruder, Roder, seems to be from reod, rud, red* 
WiLLER and Warner correspond with the 
Grerman names Wilier and Warner, which Pott 
derives from the Old High Grerman Williheri 
and Warinheri — the former compoimded with 
wiUe or vnUo, will, and the latter perhaps with 
Old High Grerman werren, to dispute, contend. 
Theodore is the same as a Theodhere, son of 
Ida, king of Bemicia, compoimded with Ang.- 
Sax. theod, people — hence probably of similar 
meaning to Luther. 

The names signifying champion or hero have 
been included in Chap. 4. And the names sig- 
nifying strength, valour, and courage will be 
classed under another cat^ory. There remain 
to be considered some names derived from war- 
like occupations. 
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A post of honor and of danger has always 
been that of the standard-bearer. One of the 



Cumber 

COOMBER 
CUMPER 

cumberbatch 
cumberpatch 
Saner 

Fanner 
Vanner 
Banner 



Ang.-Sax. words for an 
ensign or standard was 
cumbor, whence probably 
Cumbra, the name of an 
Anglo-Saxon chief, A.D. 
756, (Bog. Wend.), sig- 
nifying one having, or 
one bearing, a standard. 
This may be the origin 
of our names Cumber, Coomber, and Cumper. 
CuMBERBATCH and CuMBERPATCH Seem to 
contain the English word "badge.'' Of this 
various etymologies are given in the diction- 
aries, but I think there cannot be much doubt 
that it is from the Ang.-Sax. hiag, a ring or 
bracelet, which was commonly given as the 
reward of valoinr. Hence the above names 
may refer to some such distinction earned 
either by capturing or by defending a standard. 
Another Ang.-Sax. word was segen or seign, 
whence I think Saneb in the same sense as 
the former words. The Ang.-Sax., Old Norse, 
and Old Fries, have fauna, an ensign, and the 
Old High Germ, has fanner, an ensign-bearer. 
Hence may be our name Fanner, of which 
Vanner is a Dutch or Low German form. 
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The Germ., Dan., and Swed. have banner, and 
the Dutch banter, a banner. There was a noble 
femily of Banners in Denmark, whose founder, 
according to Saxo, was a Dane named Tymmo, 
who assumed the name of Banner after a battle 
between Canute and Edmund of England. 
Pott has the German names Banner, Fahne, 
and P&nner, but the last might mean a maker 
of pans. 

We have also some names of which the mean- 
ing appears to be war-herald, and compounded 
with boda, bodi, bode, bvd, or bote, an envoy or 
messenger. I have already in this chapter 
alluded to Goodbody as perhaps having this 
meaning, compoimded with Old Norse gud, 
war, and corresponding with the Anglo-Sax. 
warboda, of the same meaning. (We have also 
Freebody and Frebout, referred to in the 
next chapter as probably signifying a peace* 
messenger.) Garbutt may be the same as a 
Gerbodo in the Domesday of Yorkshire, com- 
pounded with gar or ger, a spear. And Bodobr 
and BoTTQEB may be inversions of the same. 
Harbud has probably a similar meaning, from 
hart, here, an army. 
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CHAPTER VIII. 



HAMES BXFBEB8ITE OF FBAOB, WBIESD8BJJP, Ain> 
AFFECnOK. 

It is a long list of fierce and cruel names 
that we have j\ist been considering. Most of 
them seem to have been given in the cradle — 
it was a war-baptism — so to speak. The inno- 
cent babe on his mother's breast was called by 
a warlike name, in the hope that his sword 
would one day make other babes orphans, and 
other women childlesa Even the gentler sex 
had often the same ungentle names — for war 
was the religion of the day. 

It is pleasant then to meet with names 
which speak of peace and good-wiU, of love, 
fiiendship, and affection — and to trace — ^as we 
shall be able to do — ^the softening influence of 
Christianity even in the names of men. For, 
though many names of this chapter are older 
than the introduction of Christianity ; yet 
there are several others — borne especially by 
bishops and churchmen in early times — ^which 
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seem to have been bestowed as marks of the 
affection in which they were held, or of the 
gentleness which they displayed. And even 
the greater prevalence of words of this class 
as baptismal names may serve to indicate the 
existence of a new and better feeling. 

The most common word of this class in 
ancient compoimds seems to have been Ang.- 
Frid ] Sax. /ritJ, Old Norse fridr. 

Frith peace, which was in most 

Fbeeth cases baptismal Alfred 

Alfred is " all-peace," and Alfrey 

Allfrey is, I take it, the same name. 

HuMFREY Humfrey is the same as a 

WiLFORD I HunfriS, seventh bishop of 
Godfrey Winchester, and a Himfiid 

Manfred in the Domesday of York- 

TuRFFREY shire. Wilfrid was the 

Frederick name of an Archbishop of 

Freestone York, a bishop of Worces- 

Freebout ter, another of St. David's, 

Freebody J and another of the Middle- 
Angles. We have it only as a Christian name, 
imless WiLFORD is the same. (But it might 
be also from an Ang.-Sax. WilfertL) God- 
frey and Manfred correspond with the Old 
High Germ, names Godfred and Manfred. 
TuRFFREY seems to be the same as a Turfiida, 
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wife of the Anglo-Saxon Herewaxd, whom he 
married in Flanders. Fridrekr was the name 
of an Icelandic bishop; it was also an Old 
High Grerm. name. Freestone may be from 
the Old Norse name Freysteinn, compoimded 
probably with the name of the god Frey ; or 
from the Ang.-Sax. FriSestan, compoimded 
with fri%, peace. Freebout and Freebody 
are, I think, from Old Norse fridarbodi, 
Dutch vreedebode. Germ, fredensbote, a herald 
of peace— opposed to several names mentioned 
in the last chapter as signifying war-herald. 

Another group, with the names Sibson, 
Seipp, Siffken, &c., of which the meaning is 
peace, friendship, concord, is referred to, p. 55, 
as perhaps connected with the name of Sif, the 
wife of Thor, in Northern mythology. There 
was a Sibba, eighth bishop of the church of 
Elmham in East Anglia. 

At the head of the most ancient group of 
names expressive of love* and affection is T ait, 
to which I have referred, p. 105, as the Tsetwa, 

Tait 

Tate 

Tateson 

Tattle 

Tatchell 

Tattersall 



in the table of Woden's an- 
cestry in the Ang.-Sax. 
Chron. In Florence of 
Worcester's Ust the name 
stands as Cetwa, which, as it 
is capable of no explanation, 
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Teat ^ is probably an error. Tata 

Tbtley and Tate were respectively 

Tite names of men and women 

TiTT in Anglo-Saxon times, and 

TrrTEY though we find no etymon 

TiTCHBN for it in that language, yet 

Tytler there is no doubt that it is 

Toot the same as t^e Old Norse 

ToATS > teitr, Old German zeiz, and 

ToTTiE that it denotes, as Mr. 

ToTHiLL Kemble observes, "gentle- 

TooTAL ness, kindness, and tender- 

ToTMAN ness of disposition." Per- 

TuTT haps something more enters 

TuTTY • into the meaning — some- 

TuTiNG thing of what is meant when 

TuTTLE J a woman is said to be 

^ charming.'' But the original sense se^ns to 

be simply that of smallness — ^the Old Norse 

tita, res tenera^ tofta, minimum quid, tytkt, and 

tuda, diminuere. And it is one of those words 

in which the sense of love, value, and precious- 

ness is expressed by the sense of diminution. 

There are several cognate words in English — 

some, such as 'Hittle,'' "titlark,'' "titmouse," 

containing merely the sense of smallness — 

others, such as " tit-bit," containing, like the 

Old Norse tdta, a sugar-plum — the sense of 
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choicenees. As is frequ^itly the oaae with 
ancient names, this seems to run the gamut of 
the vowels — ^Tate, Teat, Tite, Toot, Tutt. 
We have no name foimd in a greater variety 
of ancient forms than this. In addition to the 
Tfletwa before referred to in the table of 
Woden's ancestry, there is a Tytmon (homo 
eximi\is), third from Woden in the genealogy 
of the East AngUan Kings ; and, further on, 
there is a Tytla or Tytel (a diminutive form), 
son of Wuffa, in the same genealogy. Pott 
has the Old Saxon names, collected from various 
so\ux5es,Tato, Tatto, Teti,Toto, Tuto. Totilaa, 
or Totila, (the s being the sign of the nominative 
case,) was the name of a king of the East Goths 
in the middle of the sixth century. Grimm. 
(Deutsch. Gramm. 3. 666) refers to the name 
Totila, which he shows to be a diminutive of 
Tota. Ehrentraut (F'ris. Arch.) has the female 
name Teit — Leo (Ferienschriften) has the cor- 
responding female diminutive Teitla. In 
Anglo-Saxon times there was a Tatwin (com- 
poimded with wine^ beloved one), ninth Arch- 
bishop of Canterbury ; and there was a Tat- 
frith (friths peace) bishop of Winchester, who 
died before he was ordained. There was a 
bishop of Selsey ccJled Tota^ and there was a 
Totta, first bishop of Leicester. Mr. Kemble 
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considers the latter a nic-name, and states that 
his proper name was Torhthebn. There was an 
Ethelberga^ " otherwise called Tate," daughter 
of Ethelbert, king of Kent, which Mr. Kemble 
considers " a term of endearment given by her 
family to the lady/' There was a Tata, minis- 
ter, who signs several charters of Alfred of 
Wessex, A.D. 882 ; and there was a Tata^ pres- 
byter, who signs several charters of Edward of 
Wessex. Tate was the baptismal name of one 
of the Hatte family, referred to p. 16, as hav- 
ing the oldest family name on record. We 
find, also, an Anglo-Saxon Tatemann, frt)m the 
name of his grave, " Tatemannes byrgel," re- 
ferred to as a boundary mark in a charter. 
Cod. Dip. No. 1250. Teitr (Tate) was a 
conunon Scandinavian name — always a baptis- 
mal name — Teitsson is frequently a surname. 
There is a Toti in the Domesday of Notts. 
And, lastly, Pott has the modem Grerman 
names Tette, Tettmann, Tittman, Titel, Tittel, 
and Tott. It is not quite clear to me in what 
manner the name was used in Anglo-Saxon 
times. In Old Norse it seems to have been 
always a baptismal name, applied as a 
term of endearment in the cradle. In 
the Anglo-Saxon names which I have 
quoted it is, in all cases except two, a single 
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and apparently a baptismal name — ^in one case 
there is a r^nlar surname appended. In the 
two cases of exception — Ethelberga, also called 
Tate — ^Torhthelm, also called Totta — ^it is not 
a surname, but another name. There is, how- 
ever, another point of consideration which 
rather favors the opposite view — and this is 
that an unusual number of persons with this 
name seem to have been churchmen. There 
are four Anglo-Saxon bishops and one priest 
bearing the name singly or in compounds. 
And out of eleven Northmen with this name 
in the Ann. Isl., there are five churchmen, viz., 
one bishop (of Skalholt), one prior, one deacon 
(diaconus), and two priests. We might almost 
be disposed to think that it was a name of 
endearment bestowed on a beloved pastor by 
his flock, to the superseding perhaps of his 
original name. And yet it is diflScult to recon- 
cile this with the fact that it never in any case 
appears as a siuname. So that upon the whole 
I do not find it easy to come to a conclusion 
upon this point. 

Of our names, Tait, Tate, and the patrony- 
mic (not common) of Tateson, correspond 
with the Ang.-Sax. Tata, Tate— the Old Sax. 
Tato, Tatto, and the Old Norse Teitr, Teitsson. 
Teat is the same as the Old Sax. Teti, Mod. 
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Germ. Tette — and Toot, Toats, Tottie, as the 
Old Sax. Toto, Ang.-Sax Tota, Mod. Germ. 
TottH-TuTT and Tutty as the Old Sax. Tuto. 
The diminutives Tattle, Tetley, Titley, 
ToTHiLL, TooTAL, TuTTLE, perhaps Tytler, 
correspond with the .Old Sax. Tytla and Teitla, 
Goth. Totilas, Mod. Germ. Titel and Tittle. 
ToTMAN is the Ang.-Sax. T4temann, Old Sax. 
Tytmon, Mod. Germ. Tettmann and Tittmann. 
TiTCHEN is another form of diminutive ; and 
Tatchell is probably from Ang.-Sax. did, 
child. Tattersall is a local name — Tatters- 
hall in Lincolnshire — ^in Domesday Tateshale. 

Upon the whole then it will be seen that 
Tait is a very good name for a bishop. And 
there is a very good bishop for the name. 

The Ang.-Sax. wine, friend, beloved one, 
singly and in compounds, forms many Anglo- 
Saxon names. There was a Wine third bishop 



Winn 

WiNSON 

Whines 

Winnet 

Winston 

Winstanley 

Whiston 

Winmen 

Godwin 



of London — a Godwine 
bishop of Lichfield, two 
of the same name of 
Rochester — a Winfred 
bishop of Winchester, 
and several others. The 
last we have now only as 
a female Chistian name. 
Several of these names, 
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OSWIN 



as God wine, " beloved of 



SiDDEN ? God," and other names 

SiDDONS ? r ^^ bishops in the preced- 

Unwin ing and following lists, 

Owen J do not seem to have been 

baptismal, but to have been bestowed on ac- 
count of character or disposition. Wine, the 
name of the third bishop of London, has very 
nearly the same meaning as Tait, that of the 
last. But Wine, at any rate, did not owe his 
bishopric to his character, for he bought it, 
as Bede tells us, from Wulfhere, king of 
Mercia. We find also a Wynstan, clericus, 
and a Wistan, presbyter. Cod. Dip, No. 616, 
and a Wistan in the genealogy of the Mercian 
kings — ^the latter name apparently a corrup- 
tion of the former. Hence our names Win- 
ston, WiNSTANLEY, (local), and Whiston. 
WiNMEN is probably the same as Winemen, 
Cod. Dip. No. 853, compounded with myn, 
love, affection — Whence a term of double endear- 
ment. OswiN, which was the name of one of 
the kings of Northumbria, seems to have the 
same meaning as Godwin, but it refers to the 
old heathen gods. Sidden, (whence probably 
Sydenham as a local name) and Siddons, may 
be a corruption of Side wine, Cod. dip. No. 929, 
perhaps from side, modesty. Unwin may be 
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from Ang.-Sax. unmne, enemy, the reverse of 
mne, friend. Or it may be from unwinn^ un- 
conqua:uble, and so connected with another 
group, p. 212. Or from uuy negative, and 
wyn or wiriy joy ; this seems the meaning of 
the name Onwen of a manumitted ser^ Cod, 
Dip. No. 971, who it is to be hoped, became 
more cheerfrd after his emancipation. Unwona 
was the name of a bishop of Leicester, but this 
seems to be from nn, negative, and won^ a £iult 
— ^which is saying a great deal — even for a 
bishop. Owen appears to be from the Old 
Norse ovinr^ corresponding with the Ang.-Sax. 
unwinCy enemy. There is an Owine, who signs 
some of the charters of Ealdred : at this time 
many Scandinavian names had become natu- 
ralized. There is again an Owine in the 
Domesday of Yorkshire. In compound names 
it is not always easy to distinguish between 
winCy a friend, and winuy war, strife. (See p. 
213.; 

The Ang.-Sax. led/. Old Norse liUfr, dear, 
beloved, precious, singly or in compounds, also 
forms a great niunber of names. There was 

Lief 

Leaf 

Life 

Living 



a Leof, assassin of Eling 
Edmund, who sadly be- 
lied his name. AndLiii£i» 
Liufina are respectively 
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LlVINGOTONK 
LiVETT 
LrVlCK 
LiVESEY 

Love 
Loving 

LOVELL 

LOVETT 

LOVICK 

LOVEYS 

LOVESEY 

LiVEMORE 

LOVEDAY 



male and female names 
in the Landnamabok. 
There was a Living, 
Archbishop of Canter- 
bury, and another of the 
same name Bishop of 
Worcester. The baptis- 
mal name of the former 
was .^ll&tan, and Mr. 
Kemble considers the 
name to have been given 
in both cases as an epithet 
of affection. It would be 
properly Ledfing, being formed from le6f^ dear, 
though not in this case as a patronymic. There 
were also Leofgar, bishop of Hereford, a Leof- 
ric, of Exeter, a Leofwine, of Lichfield, and 
a Leofey, of Worcester. The termination sy in 
many Anglo-Saxon names is probably a con- 
traction of sige^ victory, but I think that in 
the above case Leofey is merely a diminutive, 
like our " lovey.'' There is also another dimi- 
nutive form in Livick, the name of a Dane or 
Northman mentioned in Saxo. The Ang.-Sax. 
Ledf has variously become our Leaf, Life, 
Love. Our Livino, and the local Living- 
stone, correspond with the Ang.-Sax. Living 
(properly Leofing.) Then there are the dimi- 
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nutives Livett, Livick, Livesey, Lovell, 
LovETT, LoviCK, LovEYS, LovESEY. The last 
I take to be the same as Leofey, the name of a 
bishop above-mentioned. Another, LrviCK, 
corresponds with a Scandinavian name above- 
mentioned. LiVEMORE is probably com- 
pounded with Ang.-Sax. mdr, renowned, 
famous. And Loveday may be a compoimd 
of dceg, day, not uncommon in Ang.-Sax. and 
Old. Germ, names. There was a Roger Love- 
day, a judge or commissioner, who made the 
circuit of Herefordshire A.D. 1278. 

Another group is from Ang.-Sax. dyr. Old 
Norse diri, dear, beloved. Some of the names^ 

Dear 

Dearing 

Deary 

Darling 

Dearling 

DORLINO 

Dearman 

Dearlove 

Darwin 



might be from dyr, a deer, 
but the sense guides us in 
most of them. There was 
a Diora> bishop of Rochester, 
whose name, like that of 
others referred to, must 
have been an epithet of 
affection. We find also an 
iElfeaar dyrling, a young 
noble mentioned in the Ang.-Sax. Chron. Mr. 
Kemble says " dyrling and did are terms used 
to denote the young nobles of a house, perhaps 
exclusively the eldest son, in whom all expec- 
tation rests." Dearlove is probably the same 
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as Deorlaf, a bishop of the Magassetas, a com- 
pound of this and the last word. Darwin is 
probably the same as Deorwyn, the name of 
an Ang.-Sax. woman, p. 198, from wyUy pleasure. 
From Ang.-Sax. myn, love, affection, are 
probably Minn, Mynn, Minnow (an old Germ, 
termination), and Minson. 

MiNNEY, MiNNETT, MiNOCH, 

MiNKE, Minks, Mince, Min- 
CHIN, are diminutives, and, 
I think, throw some light 
on a disputed point of Eng- 
lish etymology. Our word 
"minx'' Johnson supposes 
to be a contraction of " min- 
nick'' or " minnock,'' a word 
which occurs in the " Mid- 
Dream," but which most 
consider an error of the 



Minn 

Mynn 

Minnow 

Minson 

Minney 

MiNNETT 
MiNOCH 

Minks 
Minks 
Mince 

MiNCHIN 

summer Night's 
commentators now 



press. Todd, Richardson, and Webster, then, 
all agree in making " minx" a contraction of 
** minnekin," which the former very unphilologi- 
cally derives from the Fr. mignon. Now, if we 
turn to our names, which we have like another 
language side by side with the first, and often 
much richer, particularly in diminutives, we 
find both MiNOCH and Minchin, formed ac- 
cording to the strictest philological rules. The 
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one is a diminutive in eA, ik^ ok, corresponding 
with LovECK, and having the same meaning — 
the other is a diminutive in ken, kin, or cfien, 
corresponding with Titchen, and having the 
same meaning. The one forms our word 
"minx" — ^we have the three steps — MmocH, 
MiNKE, Minks : the other is the same as our 
word minnikeiL Then there are other diminu- 
tives — MiNNEY, corresponding with Deary, 

WiNNEY, LOVEYS, TOTTIE, TUTTY — MiNNETT, 

corresponding with Lovett and Winnett. 
Minnie is still used in Scotland to denote 
'' mother/' and in England as an affectionate 
diminutive of Mary ; but its original meaning 
is simply " love/' or rather ** lovey/' 

The Ang.-Sax. milde, mild, gentle, entered 
into several names of women, as Mildryth, 
daughter of Merewald, king of the West Mer- 
cians. The termination dryth is from the name 
of one of the Valkyrjur, p. 58, but it seems to 
have had in many cases the general sense of 
maid or woman. Hence our name Mildred, 
still used also as the christian name of women. 
We have likewise Mildmay, which has just 
the same meaning, from may, a maiden. 

We have also Sweet, with its patronymic 
Sweeting — Sweetlove, and Sweetman — ^all 
probably Ang.-Saxon namea There is a Swet- 
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man, referred to by Mr. Lower as the name of a 
moneyer on one of the Anglo-Saxon coins found 
at Alfiiston in Sussex. 

Trott, Trout, Drought, and Trottman 
correspond with Germ, travty dear. Low Germ. 
drud, beloved. Old High German truten, to 
caress. Liptrot, a name quoted by .Mr. Lower, 
is probably compoimded with ledfy dear, and 
eorrespondjB with a Germ, name Liebetrut. And 
Moketrot, another name quoted by him from 
a Sussex subsidy roll of the 13th century, is 
probably from Ang.-Sax. maca, a husband, or 
mace, a wife : it seems to be " dear mate,'' a 
term of conjugal aflfection. 

Li Chap. 6 I have referred to "gold" and 
" golden" as being terms of aflTection, derived 
from the preciousness of the metal. And I 
have mentioned an Anglo-Saxon bishop of 
Litchfield as having the surname of se gyl- 
dena, " the golden." 

So also in Chap. 5 the names derived from 
the dove seem in many, if not in all cases to 
have been terms of endearment. And there 
was a bishop of the Magassetas bearing the 
name of Tyrhtell, d^ived most probably from 
the gentleness of his disposition. 
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CHAPTER IX. 



NAMES DERIVED FROM RELATIONSHIP. 

Names derived jBrom relationship might be 
presumed to be in all cases surnames, applied 
to distinguish between two persons bearing the 
same baptismal name. Yet this would be an 
erroneous conclusion, for there are several very 
ancient names of this class which are certainly 
not surnames, and most probably baptismal 

I have already referred, p. 117, to the names 
Atts, Attey, Atto, as derived from an ancient 
word signifying fcither — and to the diminutives 
Attle, Athell, Atley, which signify grand- 
father, as the same name as that of the re- 
nowned leader of the Huna We may add to 
the group the names Hett, perhaps Etty, and 
the diminutives Hettich, Hetley, Eddels, 
Ettung, corresponding with etha^ an Old 
Friesic form of the same word, and edel or 
ethlay its diminutive. And to the ancient 
names there given we may add Atto and Etto 
as Old Friesic names from Richthofen, and 
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Attila as the name of several counts of Bavaria. 
It is difficult to conceive how such a name 
could in the first instance be baptismal, and 
how a babe could be called father or grand- 
father. But it is not difficult to conceive how 
the name might be given as a title of honor 
and respect to the head of a family or of a 
people ; and how, once established as a name, 
it might afterwards become baptismal. ' 

The name Father, with which corresponds 
a German Vater, may probably be explained 
on a similar principle. I am not sure that 
Feather is not a variation of the same, cor- 
responding as it does very nearly with a North 
of England pronunciation, as also with^e^^er, 
one of the Anglo-Saxon forms. From the name 
Feather, (whatever its meaning), a local tra- 
dition of Northumberland enables us to get the 
name Featherstonhaugh. The origin is thus 
explained. Upon the family estate there was 
a sepulchral moimd, called in Cumberland a 
" how," in Northumberland a " haugh." Upon 
this mound were two upright stones, called the 
" feather stones'' — memorials no doubt, erected 
in accordance with the custom of the Teutonic 
nations, to him who was laid below, and still, 
as in numberless other instances, bearing hia 
name, which, I take it, was Feather. From 
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this mound then first the estate, and then the 
femily, was called Featherstonhaugh. There 
is, however, another tradition, referred to by 
Mr. Lower, which makes Featherston a corrup- 
tion of the Ang.-Sax. name Frithestan. But 
according to the usual phonetic principles of 
change, Frithestan would rather become Free- 
stone, and in other respects the former tradition 
is the more definite. The name of Fearby in 
Yorkshire, which was in Domesday Federbi, 
seems also to mark Feather as an ancient 
name. Still it is by no means certain that it 
is firom the above origin, and not, along with a 
corresponding German name Feder, the same 
as English ** feather," and perhaps of similar 
meaning to another name Wing, elsewhere re- 
ferred to. 

With the old word otta, a father, corres- 
ponds amma, a mother or nurse, (for anciently 
these were one), foimd in most of the old 
Teutonic languages, cognate perhaps with the 
Latin amo, and to be traced to the Sanscrit 
a/mma, to cherish. Hence may be our names 
Ames, Amey, the local Amphlett, (Jlett^ a 
dwelling,) Amsden, {den, a valley,) and 
perhaps Abiet, Amott, and Amyot as dimi- 
nutives. 

MoDER is probably from the Ang.-Sax. 
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moder. Old Norse modir, a mother ; and 
Header from mSdyr, another Ang.-Sax. form 
of the same. In the name Motherby {hy, a 
village,) of a place in Cumberland, we appear 
to have a trace of this as an ancient name. 
There is also a German Mutter, which Pott 
seems inclined to explain otherwise ; but the 
correspondence of our names is in favoui; of the 
ordinary meaning of the word. 

Ing, Indge, &c., signifying son, oflfepring, 
are referred to, p. 98, as connected with a mytho- 
historical origin, and as probably originally 
baptismal. 

Brother might naturally be supposed to 
have been a surname. Yet it was a common 
Scandinavian name, and to all appearance 
baptismal There was a Broder or Brother, 
King of Denmark — ^another, one of the Scandi- 
navian kings of Dublin — and two Danish 
nobles of the same name at the court of Canute. 
There is also a corresponding German name 
Bruder. From Brother is formed Brother- 
ton as a local name. 

Brotherson might be the patronymic of 
Brother. Or it might be the Old Norse 
h'odurson^ a nephew. So also Sisterson, Old 
Norse systerson, a nephew by the sister's side — 
SoNSON, Dan. soenneson^ a grandson. Fair- 
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BROTHER is derived from the Dsmah/arhroder, 
an uncle, in which sense the word is still in 
use in Scotland. These no doubt must have 
been surnames. 

Thfre are a number of names of which the 
meaning seems to be \mcle, and which, as far 
as we are able to find any trace of their ancient 
Emes ^ tise, appear to have been 

Emms baptismal Emes corres- 

Emson ponds with the Ang.-Sax. 

Emmens earn — Emms, Hems, Emson, 

Emmet I and the diminutives Em- 

Hems I MENS and Emmet, with the 

Yemms Old Friesic em — Yemms 

Ohme with the New Friesic yem. 

Home ? Ohme, Omega, and perhaps 

Omega J Home are the same as the 

Low Grerman ohm, and its diminutive oehmke. 
Corresponding with these are Old Grerman 
names Omeko, Omeke, Emico, and Mod, Grerm. 
Ohm and Ohme. 

I do not think that Uncles is a name of 
this class. It seems more probably a euphonic 
corruption of the name Ulchil or Ulchel in 
Domesday. This again, I take it, is a corrup- 
tion of Ulfkel, and that probably a contraction 
of UlfketeL (See p. 138.; 
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CHAPTER X. 



NAMES DERIVED FBOM KATIONAUTT. 

Names derived from nationality have no 
doubt been in some cases surnames — ^in some 
others they may possibly have been baptismal. 
But most fi^uentiy they appear to be of a 
class which have been used in place of the 
original names, and have in many instances 
eventually superseded them. A stranger com- 
ing among men to whom his name might have 
an imfamiHar sound, would be very apt to be 
called instead by the name of his nationality. 
Hence also such names as New, Newman, 
Nye, Nyman, (Dan. ny, new,) Newcomen, 
(Old Norse nykominnj &c. From a similar 
origin is probably Gumming, as the patronymic 
of Ciunma, a stranger, one newly arrived, wldch 
we find as the name of a serf. Cod. Dip. 971. 
Guest might be supposed also to be a name of 
this class. But this would probably be an 
erroneous conclusion, for Gestr was a common 
Scandinavian name, and apparently in all cases 
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baptismal Even in the Noma Gestr of the 
saga, Gestr, though it comes last, is the bap- 
tismal, and Noma, which signifies witch, the 
surname. Gist, Gast, and its patronymic 
Gasting, are the two Anglo-Saxon fonns gist 
and gcBSt. It also enters into compoimds such 
as Hergist, from here^ an army, which shews 
more clearly that it is baptismal 

There are several cases in which it is uncer- 
tain whether the names are derived from nation- 
ality, or whether the personal and the national 
names are not both from the same ancient 
origin. Thus German, p. 221, might mean a 
native of Germany, or it might mean a spear- 
man — Saxe, p. 218, might mean a Saxon, or it 
might mean a dagger-maa Eates, Yeates, 
&c., p. 64, might signify either Jute or giant. 
(But JuTSON and Jutting, patronymics, and 
JuTSOM, local, " Jut's home,'' may be more pro- 
bably from nationality.) Fleming might 
possibly be in some cases from Old Norse 
fl(Bmmgr^ an exile, which Meidinger suggests 
as the origin of the people's name. In Den- 
mark, where it is a christian name, this is more 
likely to be the case than it is with us. I do 
not think that even Scott is in all cases certain. 
The Old Norse has skott% a runner, and skottskr, 
which means both a Scotchman, and also one 
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who is swift-footed — this has been supposed to 
be the origin of the people's name. Or Scott 
might be from akot, a dart, like several names 
of the same class referred to in a preceding 
chapter. Hence Scx)tter> Shotter, Scotcher 
may be the same as Shooter — and Scotten 
may be Ang.-Sax. sceotend, an archer. While 
ScoTTSMiTH is pretty evidently the same as 
Arrowsmith. 

Some other names are doubtful. Thus 
RoBfAN I take to be a corruption of the Old 
Norse Hromxmdr, the Hrothmund of Beowulf. 
Romanby in Yorkshire was in Domesday 
Romimdebi And in names of places in Nor- 
way and Denmark we find just the same 
change. Angle might mean an Anglian, and 
Norman might be a native of Normandy. But 
Angel, and Norman or Nordman were both 
Old Scandinavian names — ^the latter in parti- 
cular not unfrequent in our early annals. It 
might perhaps mean a Norwegian as distin- 
guished from a Dane. Eastman seems also 
originally to have implied the same distinction, 
but in general use it appears to have compre- 
hended all the Scandinavian peoples. Dance, 
Dencb, Dench, perhaps Dennis, may be Ang.- 
Sax. Danisca, Denisca, a Dane, Denisc, Dense, 
Danish. So Nourse, Nurse, Norris may 

R 
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mean a Norseman — or they may be from Ang.- 
Sax. nornce, a nurse. Allkins and Elkin 
may possibly mean Englishman. So common 
was Alia or Ella as an early Saxon name that 
the Northern Scalds familiarly term English- 
men in general EUo-kyn, the race of EDa. 
(WheoAoris History of the Northmen.) All- 
kins and Elkin may, however, simply be di- 
minutives of Alia or EUa. Freese, Fries may 
probably be from Ang.-Sax. Fry say a Frisian. 
And Brockman, though capable of other mean- 
ings, (seep. 163,^ may be from Brocman as the 
name of a particular tribe of Frisians, and which 
Grimm, (Devtsch. Gramm. 2, 507,^ explains 
to mean the inhabitant of marshes. Walsh 
is Ang.-Sax. wcelsc, a Welshman. But Brit- 
ton, Britten, Brittain may be from Ang.- 
Sax. hryten, powerful, and not from nationaUty. 
SwETTZER and Sweetsur no doubt mean Swiss 
— PiCKARD, PiCKERT, PiCKER probably a native 
of Picardy. There is one Pickard, a Lombard, 
mentioned by Thomas of Walsingham, A.D. 
1344. Hence Pickering and Pickersgill as 
local names, ingy a meadow, and giUy a ravine. 
I am not sure that Pinckard, Pinker, and the 
local Pinkerton, are not a euphonic corrup- 
tion of the same. 

Lambert, Lampard, Lamport are not, as 
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sometimes stated, corruptions of Lombard. 
They are the Anglo-Saxon and Old German 
name Lambert, a corruption of the older name 
Landbert, compoimded with landy and hert, 
bright. A similar corruption is Lamboll, 
from the Old German Landbold, 

There are one or two names which seem to 
correspond with those of tribes or peoples men- 
tioned in Beowulf and in the So6p or Bard s 
song. Thus Wakne might be the same as the 
Wsemas or Wemas, the Varini or Verini, a 
people on the Elbe. Imber might be the same 
as the Ymbras, whom Lappenberg supposes to 
be the Imbers of the isle of Femem. And 
there is a name in the directory, Wendelken, 
which curiously coincides with the Wendlaledd 
of Beowulf, and might have the same meaning, 
viz., that of the kin, race, or people of the 
Wends or Vandals. Mr. Thorpe observes, 
" imder the name of Vindland was at one time 
comprised the whole coast land from the Schlei 
by Sleswig to the mouth of the Vistula." 
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CHAPTER XI 



OLD SAXON AKD ANOLO-SAZOK NAMES. 

It may seem a curious fact that we have 
more of Old Saxon than we have of Anglo- 
Saxon names. I use the word Old Saxon in 
its wide sense, and I mean to say that we have 
at the present day more of those names such 
as the early invaders — Angles, Saxons, Jutes, 
or Frisians — ^brought over with them to this 
coimtry, than we have of those regular com- 
pound names which were current in the height 
of the Anglo-Saxon power. And fiirther — 
that if we turn to the ancient seats from which 
those early settlers came, we shall find that 
still the same names are current there. There 
is a people — or rather a remnant of a people — 
who once owned a large portion of the Ger- 
man sea-board — now much broken up and 
intermixed, but still in some insulated places 
holding their nationality with little change — 
very near relatives of ours, though few know 
more of them than the name. Of all the 
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ancient dialects none has a mote close connec- 
tion with the Anglo-Saxon than the Old 
Friesic — of all the modem dialects perhaps 
none has such strong points of resemblance to 
the English as the New Friesic. On all the 
wide continent of Europe they alone use the 
word " woman" like ourselves. " It is gene- 
rally," observes Mr. Latham, " the first instance 
given of the peculiarity of the Frisian language. 
* Why can't they speak properly, and say 
kone f says the Dane. * Weih is the right 
word,' says the German. 'Who ever says 
woman f cry both." (Ethnology of the British 
Islands.) 

M. Halbertsma, (BoswortKs origin of the 
English and Germanic languages)^ observes 
that there are few of the early Saxon names 
which are not in use among the present Frisians, 
though by time a little corrupted or abbrevi- 
ated. 

" They have Ilortse, Hengst, Witte, Wiggele, 
Eshey Tsjissey Tsjerk, Ealse, Hessel ; for A.S. 
Horsa, Hengest, Witta, Wihtgil, ^sc, Cissa, 
Cerdic, Elesa. Also Lense^ Timen, Elle, for 
Wlencing, (patronymic of Wlenc),Cymen,iElle ; 
Ine, Idey Offe, for Ine, Ide, Offa." And we 
have Herts, Hincks, Witt, Wiggles, Aske, 
Cheese, Church ?, Else, Ellis, Hassell, 
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Lekch, TiMMENS, Elley, Inns, Ide, Hough ? 
(I do not think that he is right in connecting 
the Friesic name Hessell with the Saxon Elesa ; 
it seems to be the same as an old Saxon 
Hasala, our Hasell, and Hassell.) In an- 
other place he has the names Watse, Ritse, 
Hodse, Gibbe, corresponding with our Watts^ 
RiTSON, HoDSON, GrBB. And Oeds, to be con- 
nected with a group, p. 225, Sats, (with an s 
euphonic or patronymic), the same as our 
Satow, (an Old Germ, termination), signifying 
settler or inhabitant, and Hoatske, perhaps the 
same as Hodge, Hotchen, Hotchkin. There 
are only four of the Frisian names quoted 
above that are introduced by him for the direct 
purpose of showing their connection with the 
English. 

It is scarcely necessary to show that we have 
few left of the regular Anglo-Saxon compound 
names ; it is a fact well known, and it has 
naturally been assumed a fortiori that we must 
have few of the names that are still older. 
But I will take the most common of all the re- 
gular Anglo-Saxon compoimds — ^that of CBthde 
or ethete, noble. Where are the numberless 
Athelstans, and Athelhards, and Ethelbalds, 
and Ethelberts, and Ethelreds, and Ethelwards, 
and Ethelrics, and Ethelwines \ Besides Edel- 
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STEN (Athelstan) — one doubtful name, Adlard 
— ^which may be Athelhard — ^is all that the 
London Directory has to say of the most com- 
mon and the most honourable of Anglo-Saxon 
names.* But the Wiggles and the Watts, the 
Hodges and the Gibbs live on — ^in narrow 
London lanes — ^in quaint old Frisian farms — 
live on as they lived before the Anglo-Saxon 
day began. 

I have already suggested that the pure 
Anglo-Saxon system of compound names might 
be somewhat of a fashion, confined very much 
to the nobler classes, (whose names of course it 
is that appear chiefly before us in history), and 
not pervading the mass of the people, who still 
held mainly to those old and simple names to 
which they had been accustomed. And this, 
I think, derives some confirmation fi:-om the 
names of individuals in the less exalted spheres 
of life occasionally brought before us ; as for 
instance, those of the Hatte family, (seep. \5). 
Hence the Saxon nobility being in part ex- 
tinguished, and in part Normanized at the 



* There is a name, Addlehead, given by Mr. Lower. 
But this is not a regular Anglo-Saxon name, but rather 
the Old Sax. and Old High Germ, female name Adelheid, 
whence probably Adelaide, as the christian name of 
women. 
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Conquest, a reason may be found to account 
for the scantiness of names of this class at the 
present day. 

On the other hand, the correspondence be- 
tween our own names and those of our early 
Saxon invaders has already been frequently 
brought before the reader's notice in these 
pages. But in order to present it in a more 
striking light, I propose simply to take the 
names of the first comers in chronological order 
as they landed on oiu* shores, and compare 
them with the names of the present day. It 
must be borne in mind, however, that these 
are mostly short and simple names such as are 
more open to accid^ital coincidences than the 
regular Anglo-Saxon compoimd names. The 
theory can afford to admit of all necessary 
allowance being made on this groimd. 

In the year 449, (following the Anglo-Saxon 
Chronicle,) Hengist and Horsa, along with iEsc, 
son of the former, first landed on our shores. 
These are represented by our names Hincks, 
Heabse, Horskins, Ac., (p. 149.), Aske and 
Ash, (p. 100). 

In the year 495 came over Cerdic and Cynric 
his son, who foimded the kingdom of the West 
Saxons. Cynric is the same as our Kenrick 
(p. 81). We have no name precisely correspond- 
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with Cerdic, but I Lave connected it with a 
group p. 21 8. The father of Cerdic was Elesa, 
the grandfather Esla ; others of his ancestors 
were Wig and Freawin. Elesa corresponds 
with our Ellis, and is, I take it, a diminutive 
of Ella, another name to be presently intro- 
duced. Esla seems to be the same as the Ang.- 
Sax. esol^ asal^ a diminutive of ess, an ass or a 
mare in Old Norse. Hence corresponding 
with our names Esse, Essel, Easel, Asals, 
&c., (p. 165). It may also be the same as an 
Old Saxon name Hasala, and so corresponding 
with our Hasell and Hassell. Then we 
have WiGG, (p. 209,) and Frewin, (p. 53.) 
Nephews of Cerdic or Cynric, to whom they 
gave the Isle of Wiht, were Stuf and Wihtgar. 
Stuf is from Old Norse stiifry a branch, the 
same as stubhr and stofn, the Ang.-Sax. styh 
and stofn. We have the provincial word stove 
in Cumberland, signifying a branch or shoot — 
Leicestershire has «toi?tw. Corresponding names 
are Stovtn — Stoffell, and Stovel, diminu- 
tives, and Stubbs, Stubbing, Stibbs. Pott 
has also the Grerman name Stoffi Wihtgar 
may be the same as our Whittakeb, which 
may, however, in some or in all cases, be local. 
Early descendants of Cerdic and Cynric were 
Cutha, Ceol, (Ang.-Sax. ceol, a ship,) Ceadda^ 
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Ingelfl, Mull. We have Cutts, (p. 88,) Kjiel, 
and Keeling, Chad, (p. 46,) Ingle and 
Inglis, (p. 98,) Mull and Mullings. 

In the year 501 came over Port, with his 
two sons Bieda or Byda^ and Maegla. The 
meaning of Port is not clear to me ; it may be 
fix)m Ang.-Sax. portian, to beat ; or from port^ 
a gate, as of a fortified place. We have Port, 
and Portico, which I take to be an ancient 
diminutive. Bieda or Byda, our Bede and 
Bide, is probably connected with the group 
{p. 211.) Msjbgla is a diminutive of Mseg, the 
name of an Anglo-Saxon (p. 16), signifying 
man. We have Maggs and Magill, but per- 
haps the latter may be the same as Mc.GilL 

In the year 547 Ida began to reign in Ber- 
nicia. Hjs father was Eoppa^ his grandfather 
Esa, and others of his ancestors were Aloe, 
Benoc, and Brond, The etymon of Ida is pro- 
bably to be foxmd in the Old Norse yda, ses- 
tuare ; and it is the same as our Ide, Ideson, 
whence probably Idle, Idol, as diminutives. 
Eoppa I take to be the same name as our 
Epps, Eppy, Heppey, Heppel, probably con- 
nected with the same group as Apps (p. 193.^ 
Esa is the word of which Esla (p. 265^ is a 
diminutive. Aloe is the same as our Allix, 
being a diminutive of -^Ua, which will be ex- 
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plained in a succeeding list. In Florence of 
Worcester's list, instead of Aloe the name 
stands as Alusa, which would be, I think, 
another form of diminutive of the same name 
iElla. Benoc is the same as our Bennoch 
and the Grerman Benecke. It is a diminutive 
of the Old Saxon name Benno, probably from 
hen, a woimd. Hence our name Benn (no 
contraction of Benjamin), with its patronymics 
Benning and Benson, and its other diminutives 
Bennell, Bennett, andBENKiN. Brond, which 
in Florence of Worcester's list stands as Brand, 
is from brand or brond, a sword, same as our 
names Brand and Brond (p. 215.^ Two of 
the sons of Ida were Adda and CJlappa. The 
former is probably from Ang.-Sax. dd, a ftme- 
ral pile, and corresponds with our Ade, Addey, 
Addison, Adkins, &c. The meaning of Clappa 
is not clear ; it appears in after times as a sur- 
name, as in Osgod Clapa, the name of a Danish 
nobleman at the court of Canute. From him 
it is supposed that Clapham, where he had a 
country house, derives its name. Hence our 
Clapp, Clapson, and the local Clapton, Clap- 
SHAW (shawy a wood), &c. 

In the year 560 Alia or Ella succeeded to 
the kingdom of Northumberland. This name 
is probably derived from eel, fire, and, as before 
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mentioned, was a very common Old Saxon 
name. Hence our Allo, Alley, Alling, 
Alison, Allix, (see last list), Ell, Ella, (a 
pure Saxon form), Eling, Ellison, Ellis (see 
p. 265;, Elkins, Eluot. The fitther of Alia 
was YflS or Iff, of which the etymon is proba- 
bly Old Norse ffa, to enrage, and whence our 
Ife, Ive, Ivison, Eve, Ivall, perhaps Evil, 
IvETT, and the German Ive. 

One of the founders of the kingdom of Mer- 
cia was Creoda or Crida> probably from Aug.- 
Sax. credd, a company or troop. Hence pro- 
bably our Creed, and the diminutive Griddle. 
Ancestors of Greoda were Waga, Wihtlseg, 
Wermimd, Offa, Eomer, Icil, Gnebba. The 
first name seems to be from wceg or weg, a way, 
and may mean one who leads the way — ^hence 
may be our Wagg, Wegg, Way. The second 
is from wihtf a man, and perhaps lagUy the sea 
— it may be the same as our Whitelegg, 
Whitelaw. The third may be from wer, a 
man, and mund, protection — ^perhaps our War- 
man. Offa or Uffa •' was blind till his seventh, 
and dumb till his thirteenth year ; and though 
excelling in bodily strength, was so simple and 
pusillanimous, that all hope that he would ever 
prove himself worthy of his station was aban- 
doned." (Thorpe J This description naturally 
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suggests to US, as the etymon of his name, the 
Ang.-Sax. uuf or hUf^ an owl, Eng. " oa£" a 
fool, blockhead. Hence may be our names 
HooFF, Woof, Offell, Uffell, Huffell. 
Eomer, perhaps our Emery, Emerson, may be 
from Ymir, the name of a giant in Northern 
mythology. Icil is the same as our Ickells 
and EccLES. (See p. 108/ Cnebba signifies 
" he that hath a beak," (Kemhle's names, mr- 
names, and nicname^ of the Anglo-SaxonsJ, 
and is probably the same as our Nibbs and 
NiBLET (a diminutive). Early descendants of 
Creoda were Pybba, Peada, Bassa, Merefin, 
and Mildthrith, the last a woman^s name. 
Pybba seems to be the same as our Phibbs, 
FiBBENS, FiBBiK, a diminutive, Pibos, (local 
h uSy house ?), and probably Phipps. The mean- 
ing I cannot explain, unless it be the same as 
Pipe, Pepys. (Seep. 197^. An Anglo-Saxon 
name Fippel, a diminutive, occiu« in the boun- 
daries of a charter. Peada seems to be from 
Old Norse ped, a mannikin or dwarf, from an 
ancient root signifying diminutiveness. Hence 
our Pead, Pidd, Peddie, the patronymic Pid- 
DiNG, and the diminutives Peadle, Peddle, 
Piddle, Pidduck, Pidcock. Bassa is our 
Bass, (p. 133^, Mildthrith is Mildred, (p. 
248/ and Merefin, which I cannot satisfactorily 
explain, our Mirfin. 
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One of the foiinders of the kingdom of East 
AngKa was Wuffa, (or Uuffa accordmg to 
Bede), whose name has the same meaning as 
that of Offa before mentioned. Among his 
ancestors were Tytmon, Trygils, Hrothmimd, 
and Hryp. Tytmon is connected with a group 
(p, 23 8 J Trygils seems to be a pluralism of 
Trygil, a dinunutive from Old Norse tryggr, 
true, faithful, from which Tryggo, the name of 
an early king of Norway. We have Tmgo, 
and Tbickett, which seems to be another di- 
minutive. Hrothmund appears to be com- 
poimded with ArotJ, raging, commotion, and 
mund, protection. It is probably the same as 
our RoTHMAN, Roman, and the German Rott- 
man. Hryp is probably from Ang.-Sax. ripan. 
Old Norse hrifa, to plunder, whence English 
" bereave,'' and the diminutive " rifle." Hence 
may be our Reep, Rippin, Rippington, Ref- 
FLE, and Revel. Descendants of Wuffa were 
Tytla or Tytil, corresponding with our Tattle, 
TooTAL, TuTTLE, p. 238 — ^Regmherc, same as 
Rayner — and Anna, corresponding with our 
Anne, Anning, Anson. The last may perhaps 
be the same as Ang.-Sax. hanay a cock, p. 174 
— Anne, Anning, Anson, corresponding with 
Hann, Banning, Hanson, and Annett, An- 
nall, as diminutives, with Hannett, Han- 
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NELL. Or from Old Norse annay to overcome, 
execute, accomplish, also simply to work. 
There is a name Annegarn, both English and 
German, and another name Ancrum, both of 
which seem to fall in with this meaning — 
Annegarn signifying "work-willing,'' (Ang.- 
Sax. georriy Old Norse giarriy willing, diligent) 
— and Ancrum "labour-bent,'' (Old Norse 
krumVy bent or crooked.) 

One of the foimders of the kingdom of Essex 
was iEscwine, whence our Ashwin, from cesCy 
an ash, a spear, and probably winUy strife. 
Among the ancestors of iEscwine was Swaeppa ; 
this, I think, is from Old Norse svelpr, curled, 
in the heroic sense referred to p. 91. Hence 
may be oinr names Swaap, Swepson, Swaby, 
corresponding also with an Old German Suabo, 
Mod. Grerman Schwabe. Might not this be 
the origin of the Swabians as a people's name ? 
The son of iEscwine was Sledda, the etymon 
of which is probably Old Norse sleddxiy a fal- 
chion or ciurved sword — this may be the same 
as our Slade. In conformity with a common 
principle of Saxon nomenclature, the son of 
Sledda was caUed Sa^xa, from smXy a dagger- 
hence our names Saxe, Sex, &c., p. 218. Other 
descendants of iEscwine were Sigibald and 
Sigeberht, our Sibbald and Sibert, p. 214. 
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In the genealogy of the kings of the Lindis- 
fari are a Bubba, a Beda, a Biscop, and an 
Eatta. Bubba seems to correspond with the 
German buhe, a boy, and to be the same as our 
BuBA and Bubbs. It may have the sense of 
"booby," which is connected with this root. 
Beda, whence our Bede, is referred to, p. 211. 
Biscop is certainly a singular name for a 
heathen, and as Mr. Kemble observes, it is im- 
possible to explain it. It was borne in after 
times by a minister of Oswy, "Benedictus 
cognomine Biscop," who was not a bishop. 
Mr. Kemble suggests that he may have been 
a descendant of this royal race — ^that Biscop 
may have been his real name, and Benedictus 
"only an additional name derived from his 
familiarity with, and frequent pilgrimages to 
Rome." Some of oiu* names of Bishop may be 
derived from this ancient origin, whatever be 
the meaning. The last name Eatta corresponds 
with our Eates, p. 63, (I find also Eat in 
Lincolnshire), and I think means giant. 

This comparison might be very much ex- 
tended, but I think that I have already pro- 
duced sufficient evidence to show that the sort 
of names which the early invaders brought 
over with them to this country is very much 
the same sort as those which are current at 
the present day. 
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Some of our apparently female names we 
find as the names of men in early Saxon times. 
Thus Moll, Molling, Molson, is, I appre- 
hend, the same name as that of Moll, ''also 
called Ethelwold,'' king of Northimibria. That 
again is probably the same as the Mull, brother 
of Csedwalha, long of Wessex, our Mull and 
MuLLiNGS, p. 266. Mr. Kemble says this 
name cannot denote anything but mtUe, half- 
breed, and suggests that his mother may have 
been a British princesa It may, however, be 
fi-om Old Friea mula, North Friea mtd. Old 
Norse miUi, the mouth — ^in the latter language 
also a giant, " a patuio ore!^ Hold. 

Anna I have already referred to in this 
chapter as the name of a king of the East 
Angles, and the probable origin of our name 
Anne. 

Bede makes mention of a priest called Betti, 
who, in the year 653, along with three others, 
baptized the Mid- Angles. This name corres- 
ponds with an Old Germ. Betto, which Forst- 
makes another form of beado, war. Hence 
may be our Betts, Betty, Bettell, perhaps 
Bethell. 

There are a few instances, to which I will in 
the last place refer, of persons bearing regular 
Anglo-Saxon compound names, and at the 

s 
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same time being better known by others more 
resanbling the old and simple sort to which I 
have been referring. Thus we find a bishop of 
Leicester who is called by nearly every con- 
temporary authority Totta, but whose regular 
name was TorhthelnL We find also an arch- 
bishop of Canterbury whose name was Eadsige^ 
but who was also called Mti, and signs by that 
name. So there was a bishop of Selsey who 
was gen^raUy called Sicgga, but whose name 
seems to have been properly Sigefrith. And 
there was an iElfwine, bishop of Lichfield, who 
was also called Mile — ^an Eadwine, duke of the 
Northumbrians, who was also called Eda. Mr. 
Kemble considers aU these short names to be 
merely contractions of the regular name — 
answering in fact to our Tom, Bob, Bill. But 
as regards the two former at all events, it 
seems to me that this opinion may be open to 
a little qualification. I do not think that 
Totta and -^ti are mere contractions of Torth- 
helm and Eadsige — ^they both correspond with 
Old Saxon names — they both have a meaning 
— ^the one being an ^ithet of affection, see p. 
238, and the other, signifying father, of rever- 
ence, p. 118. And in so far as they have a 
certain correspondence in sound with the regu- 
lar name, they might on that account be the 
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more readily adopted. This argument might 
perhaps even be extended to the other names, 
Sicgga, iEUe, and Eda. Though in a sense 
these may be contractions of the regular name, 
yet still they all have a meaning, and were all 
names of the old sort, more familiar, it might 
be, to the popular ear. As for another name 
quoted by Mr. Kemble, Saba for Saebeorht, it 
seems to be a contraction, and nothing more. 
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CHAPTER XII. 



SCANDIKAVIAH KAME8. 

It must already have beea made appar^it to 
the reader, of how high importance, iq the ex- 
planation of English names, are the languages 
of the Scandinavian North, It cannot fidl to 
be the case that any ancient language, such as 
the Anglo-Saxon, with a scanty literature, 
must have had many words which have not 
come down to modem times. Hence we find 
many names, borne by Anglo-Saxons, which 
our knowledge of the Anglo-Saxon language 
does not enable us to explain. We have then 
to turn for assistance to the languages which 
are cognate ; and of these the Old Norse, which 
amid the stem and desolate rocks of Icelaud 
has preserved a treasure of ancient lore with 
which none of the others can compare, affords 
us the most valuable aid. Hence it will be 
seen that etymology alone would cause us to 
over-estimate the amount of the Scandinavian 
element in our nomenclature, and we must also 
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take into account the form and character of 
these names, and refer to their ancient use. 

In the year 787, according to the Anglo- 
Saxon Chronicle, the first three ships of the 
Northmen visited our shores. And the reeve 
of the shire, Uttle knowing what manner of 
men they were, rode over to take them, and 
there they slew him. " These were the first 
ships of Danish men which sought the land of 
the English nation." But the Icelandic records 
take notice of earlier Scandinavian invasions of 
Britain, and the opinion of some of our ablest 
ethnologists is in fevour of this belief Mr. 
Latham, referring to the statements of the 
Anglo-Saxon Chronicle, makes the following 
remarks : — " For the fact of Danes having win- 
tered in England A.D. 787, they are unexcep- 
tionabla For the fact of their never having 
done so before, they only supply the imsatis- 
factory assertion of a negative. . . . The 
present writer believes that there toere Norse- 
men in Britain anterior to 787, and also that 
these Norsemen may have been the Picta'' 

The extent of the Scandinavian colonization 
of England, and the characteristic features 
which distinguish it, have been described by 
Mr. Worsaae in his work on the Danes and 
Norwegians in England. Its h^ui-quarters 
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were in Lincolnshire, and that part of York- 
shire round the estuary of the Humber. It 
extended across the island to Chester, and as 
far north as Cumberland, where it might pro- 
bably be met by a more purely Norwegian 
stream fix)m the Isle of Man — Cumberland and 
Westmoreland being more Scandinavian than 
Northumberland and Durham. The Watling 
Street formed a boundary to the south-west, 
which it rarely passed. To some — though, as 
it seems to me, not to any very marked extent 
— ^names of Scandinavian origin are more pre- 
valent in this district than in the rest of Eng- 
land. 

There are many Scandinavian names which 
are also common to various Low German 
tribes, and particularly the Angles, between 
whom and the Northmen there was the strong- 
est afl^ty. And there are others which are 
common to the whole Teutonic family. I pro- 
pose only to recapitulate in this place some of 
those which are the most common and the 
most purely Scandinavian, or those which are 
the most conspicuous in our early history. 

Names compounded with Thor are the most 
common of aU ; several of them are referred 
to, p, 40 ; and to these we may add Terrot» 
probably the Turot of Domesday, the Thoroddr 
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of the Landnamabok, (oddr, a dart) ; and 
Tabgett, probably the Turgot of Domesday, 
the Thorgautr of the Landnamabok. 

Another very common Scandinavian name 
was Ketell, of which the meaning can only be 
the same as Eng. " kettle," and which is pro- 
bably from a mythological origin, see p. 42. 
Some of its compounds, as ThorketeU and 
Asketell (our Thurkettle and Ashkettle), 
seem to have a direct reference to this origin, 
but it also enters into many other compounds 
with no apparent meaning. As the termina- 
tion of names it is frequently contracted into 
kell — ^thus ThorketeU and Thorkell (our Thur- 
kettle and Thurkxe) — Asketell and Askell 
(our Ashkettle and Haskell), are the same. 
We have also Uncles, probably a corruption 
of Ulfkell, for Ulfkettle, p. 254— Koskell, 
the Old Norse Hrosskel, for Hrossketel; 
and Blunkell, for BlimdketelL The last 
does not appear to be a compoimd name, but 
rather to contain a surname as a prefix — 
Blimd-Ketell sigiiifying " drowsy Ketell," from 
blunda, to sleep. 

Biom, signifying bear, was also very com- 
mon, singly and in compounds, seep. 136 — 
so also Ulfr, wol^ p. 140, and Ormr, serpent, 
p. 183. Our names, Ulph and Orme, as con- 
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traated with Wolf and Worms, exhibit the 
Scandinavian form as compared with the Saxon, 
The name of the Danish king who was bap- 
tized by Alfred, Gothrun or Guthrum, as he is 
called by our chroniclers (whence perhaps our 
name Goodrum), seems to be properly Gu- 
thorm or Gudorm, from guth or gud^ war, and 
ormr^ a serpent. 

Steinn, signifying stone, with its compounds, 
was also very common. Our name Stain, as 
contrasted with Stone, again shows the Scan- 
dinavian form as distinguished from the Saxon. 
A compound of this is the Hasten or Hasting 
of the chronicles, the Hdsteinn of the Land- 
namabok, our name Hastings, p. 202. 

Another prominent actor in the Saxon an- 
nals was Halfdene, who conquered Northum- 
berland, and whose name, not an uncommon 
one, indicates, as I take it, that he was only 
Danish on one side — ^hence probably the Scot- 
tish family of Haldane. 

In the year 870, according to the Saxon 
chroniclers, Hingwar, " an inveterate heathen," 
defeated and cruelly put to death Edmund, 
king of the East Angles, who was afterwards 
canonized. Hingwar, which also appears as 
InhwsBr, is properly Ingvar or Ingvard — a cor- 
ruption of which may perhaps be our name 
Inwards. 
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A common name among the Anglo-Danes 
seems to have been Tofig, Tofi, Toui, or Tobi, 
probably the Dan. tove, a dove, p. 177, more 
common as a man's name than I have there 
aUowed for. There was, among others, a Toui 
sumamed Pruda (polite), who married the 
daughter of Osgod Clapa, sheriff of Middlesex. 
A Michael Tovy, mayor of London, was hanged 
A.D. 1276. We may add then to the former 
group the names Toby, Tow, Towell or 
Tawell* — ^the last a diminutive answering to 
Tovell, Dobell, Dowell, Duffell. 

There was a powerful Danish jarl named 
Paling, (or in the Ang.-Sax. Chron. Paley), who 
had extensive fiefe in Devonshire in the time 
of Ethelred. This name corresponds with our 
Pales, Paley, Palxno — PALLBTT,adiminutive 
— ^perhaps Palk, as another diminutive — ^and 
is allied to Peel and Pile, p. 225, also to 
Pole. 

WeU-known Scandinavian names are Ottar, 
(fear-inspiring), Olafi (mild), Hacon, Gunner, 
Sweyn or Sveinn, (youth) — ^whence our Otter, 
Oltve or Oliff, Hacon, Gunner, Swain, 
SwAiNSON. Names also occurring more or less 
frequently in our early annals are Hroald or 

* " What's in a name T — ^if we think of Dove and TawelL 
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Rold, Frana or Frene, (frann, bright, shining), 
Heming, (victor, pacator, HaMorsen), Jestan 
or Eysteinn, Eylif, (eternal), Thrym, (giant), 
Dolfin, (dolgVy a foe, and the proper name of 
Finn), Scule or Skuli, (protector). Hence our 
names Rowell, (perhaps Rolt), Franey, 
Freen, Hemming, Justins, Ayuffe, Iuff, 
(perhaps Jeluff, Jelf), Trim, TiuoonNOs, 
Dolphin, and Schoolley, Schooling. A 
name of not unfrequent occurrence is Outi or 
Aiiti — ^there are two persons so called in the 
Domesday of Lincolnshire. It seems to be 
properly the Scandinavian name Audr, rich or 
powerful, and hence may be our Outram, 
(ram, strong), and Outred, (rede, counseL) 
The latter is the same as Utred or Uhtred, the 
name of an earl of Northumbria. We have a 
name Stericker, which may perhaps be a cor- 
ruption of that of the Danish hero Starkader. 
One or two other names may be mentioned — 
Urung, the Dan. Erling, signifying indus- 
trious — Sturla, the Old Norse Sturla, signi- 
fying terrifying — Skegg, the Old Norse Skeggi, 
signifying bearded — and Ogg, the Old Norse 
Oegr, from oga, abominari, the root of " ugly/* 
Among our Irish names are also to be found 
some traces of the Scandinavian colonization. 
We have Mc. Auliffe, (Olaf), Mc. Gary, 
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(Geiri), Mc. Oscar, (Asgeir), Mc. Vicar, 
(Vikar), Mc. Swiney, (Sweyn), Mc. Cormick, 
(Kormak), Mc. Caskill, (Askell), Mc. Con- 
NELL, (Konal ?) " Even to the present day," 
observes Mr. Worsaae, " we can follow, parti- 
cularly in Leinster, the last traces of the Ost- 
men through a similar series of peculiar family 
names, which are by no means Irish, but clearly 
original Norw^ian names ; for instance, Mac 
Hitteric or Shiteric (son of Sigtryg), O'Brua- 
dair (son of Broder), Mac Eagnall (son of 
Eagnvald), Roaill (Rolf),* Auleef (Olaf), Manus 
(Magnus), and others. It is even asserted that 
among the femilies of the Dublin merchants 
are still to be foimd descendants of the old 
Norwegian merchants formerly so numerous in 
that city. The names of famihes adduced in 
confirmation of this, as Harrold (Harald), Iver 
(Ivar), Cotter or Mac Otter (Ottar), and others 
which are genuine Norw^an names, corrobo- 
rate the assertion.'' 

Some of our Scandinavian names may have 
been derived indirectly through the Normans, 
but I do not think that this has been the case 
to any considerable extent. The Teutonic 
element in French names, which is anything 

* Rather Hroald. 
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but unimportant, is mainly Frankish, and has 
no doubt contributed to our lists many names 
of that clasa But even in Normandy names 
of Scandinavian origin are much less common 
than they are with us, though it may be owing 
in part to the greater tendency of the language 
to disguise or corrupt them. I fibad, however, 
the following in the Annuaire for 1857, in 
Paris or in Rouen — Thory, Thorel, Tourel, 
Terrall (Thorold), Thoroude, Tyrode (Thorodd), 
Tirpin, Turpin (Thorfinn), Turquetil, Anquetil, 
Guest, Ormesson, Raoul, Ruel,Ruault (Hroald), 
Hamille, Hamel (Hamall), Raffin (Rafh), Hall- 
grin (HaUgrim), Hamon (Hamund), Harel, 
Harouel (Harald), HaDey, Niel, Oudin, Houdin 
(Audunn), Ostermann, Osvald, Oswald, and 
Odin. 

In Norway and Denmark at the present day 
the ancient names are more commonly used as 
christian than as surnames. They have Olu^ 
Haruld, Knud, Iver, Steen, EskUd, Else, Ar- 
nold, Gimde, Hille, Terkel, and Torben, some 
of which are more corrupted from their ori- 
ginal forms than they are with us. I find 
also as a Danish christian name Ostmer, which 
corresponds with our Ostermoor, and I think 
means " eastern gull" — a metaphorical expres- 
sion for a sea-rover from the East. 
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CHAPTER XIII. 



PATBOKYMICS AND DUdKUTIVES. 

Of the two Teutonic patronymics, ing and 
sotiy common in English names, the former is 
more properly Germanic, and the latter Scan- 
dinavian. Ing or inger signifies son, ofl&pring, 
being cognate with Eng. "young." It was 
discontinued about the time of the Conquest, 
and consequently aU the names in which it 
appears are carried back to Anglo-Saxon times. 
In some few cases, however, the termination 
ing in proper names may not be from this 
origin, but rather local, from ing^ a meadow. 

The termination son is a dbaracteristic fea- 
ture of all the Scandinavian countries, while 
in G^*many on the other hand it is of compara- 
tively rare occurrence. So well is this distino- 
tion understood that a writer on " Nationality 
and language in the Duchy of Sleswick and 
South Jutland" advances the frequency of 
names ending in son^ as an argument for the 
Danish character of the population. Verstegan, 
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in his " Restitution of decayed intelligence/' 
refers to a tradition "among some of onr 
coimtry people that those whose surnames end 
in son, as Johnson, Thomson, Nicolson, Davi- 
son, Saunderson, and the like, are descended of 
Danish race." Either he mistakes the tradi- 
tion, or the tradition overstates the truth. 
Some of these are no doubt Scotch, and others 
are German — ^though the termination itself 
may be of Scandinavian origin. Many of our 
names, however, correspond altogether with 
current Danish names — ^as Hanson, Nanson, 
Jephson, Erickson, Gunson, Iverson, Jes- 
soN, Hebson, HiPSON, LowsoN, Anderson, 
with Hansen, Nansen, Jepsen, Ericksen, Gun- 
nesen, Iversen, Jessen, Ebsen, Ipsen, Lauesen, 
Andersen, names common over the whole of 
Denmark. The last name, Anderson, is gene- 
raUy considered a corruption of Andrewson. 
Th^ however is scarcely correct, because we 
have also the name Anders — ^imcommon cer- 
tainly, though common enough in Denmark, 
whence it is probably derived. Whether An- 
ders is a corruption of Andrew may be a ques- 
tion — I have not met with it prior to the in- 
troduction of Christianity, which makes it more 
probable that it is — ^but in its present form it 
has existed for from four to five himdred 
yeara 
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The final s, so commonly added to our names, 
as in Watts for Watt, Wills for WiD, Box for 
Bock, I have generally assumed throughout 
these pages to be merely a euphonic addition. 
But this may not be so in all cases, for accord- 
ing to Pott, it is a common patronymic form 
in Frisian names. Indeed it may, as hereafter 
noticed, be in some cases a diminutive. Still 
I think that it is in most cases merely euphonic, 
for as Mr. Lower observes, we may frequently 
remark a tendency among the illiterate to plu- 
ralize names in this manner. 

We now come to treat of diminutives, which, 
as the reader cannot fail to have observed, form 
a most important feature in our nomenclature. 
Indeed I think that in no respect is the con- 
servative character of our names more strongly 
shown than in the number and variety of the 
diminutives which they retain, as compared 
with the English language. In this respect 
the Scottish language, which in such a phrase 
as " wee bit lassie'' can string three diminu- 
tives together, has much more power of ex- 
pression than the English. But it seems to 
me, on comparing English names and the Eng- 
lish language together, that the latter must 
have lost many of its diminutives. Thus it has 
one diminutive of man — mannikin ; among our 
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names we have three, {seep. 19.) Perhaps we 
might add Maniece, as a fourth. 

There are in all eight different forms of di- 
minutives contained in our proper names — ^via,, 
that in ey, that in e^ or ock^ that in eZ, il or U^ 
t^t in hin^ chen^ or chin, that in et, that in l^, - 
that in ling, that in cock, and that in set/, is or . 
tsh. Perhaps we might add a ninth, for I think 
that the termination en is in some cases a dtr 
minutive. 

The diminutive in ey or ie is confined to our 
own language, and belongs more particularly 
to the Lowland Scotch. Hence such names as 
MiNNEY, WiNNEY, ToTTiE. (But the termi- 
nation ey in most cases is the ending of men's 
names in ij 

The diminutive in ek or ock comes to us 
through the Anglo-Saxon, and is common to 
all the Germanic branch. Hence from Mann 
we have Mannico, from Jelly we have Jelli- 
COE * — ^these have an old German terminatiotn. 
From Benn we have Bennooh, from Garb we 
have Garrick, from an Old Germ. Fizo we; 
have Physick. And there is a name Sibmck, 
which I have met with in the Isle of Wight, 
corresponding with the Old German Sibieho, a • 
diminutive of Sibbo, p. 55. 

* Old Germ. Geli, Qeliko, Jeliko, 10th cent. Fl>i«t. PdMs' 
to Old High Germ, gail, elatus. 
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The diminutive in e2 or il is common both 
to the Germanic and Scandinavian branchea 
In the latter, as well as in the English lan- 
guage, it is most used in verbs. And I think 
that this diminutive form in our verbs is most 
probably of Scandinavian origin, Grimm 
refers to an Old German name Runilo as a di- 
minutive of Runo— we have a name Runicles, 
which seems to be a double diminutiva 

The diminutive in kin, chen, or chin, is cog- 
nate with Ang.-Sax. cyn, Eiig. kin. Germ, kind 
(child), and is very common in German names. 
From Wills we have Wilkins, from Benn we 
have Benkin, from Pope we have Popkin. 
Two other diminutives, Popple and Poplett, 
assist to mark this last as an ancient name, and 
to take away the apparent scandal on the 
Roman church. It may probably be the same 
as an Old Gterman Poppo, the Mod. German 
Bopp, (Eng. Bob 1) 

The origin and value of the diminutive in en 
is not so apparent Mr. Latham (English 
Language), referring to chicken and kitten as 
the diminutives of cock and cat, observes — 
** The notion of diminution, if indeed that be 
the notion originally conveyed, lies not in the 
en, but in the voweF — (that is, in the substi- 
tution of the weak^ vowel % for o and a.) But 
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I have suggested, p. 161, that " kitten" is not 
formed directly from " cat,'' but from an old 
word "kit/* Agam, there is a North of Eng- 
land word ** ratten" for " rat," in which thero 
is no vowel change, though the word seems to 
be a diminutive. Upon the whole it seems to 
me probable that, as the termination of proper 
names, en is sometimes a diminutive, and some- 
times rather of the nature of an adjective. 

The diminutive in ling is found both in 
Anglo-Saxon and Old Norse — ^in the latter 
more commonly in proper names. Many of our 
names in which it occurs are derived fix)m ani- 
mals, as Babling, Esung, Eagung, Spaeiing, 
diminutives of bear, ass, eagle, and sparrow. 

The diminutive in is, ish, or sey deserves 
some fiirther consideration. The former seema 
to be more properly German, and the latter 
Scandiaavian. In Old Germ, names it gene- 
rally appears as izo or iza, according to the 
gender. Thus from Milo, WiDo, Walo, Eico^ 
are formed Milizo, Wilizo, Walezo, Biehizo, 
our Mttjjs, Willis^ Walus, and Ricrasa 
Thus as Saxon names, from Aba comes Abissa 
(son of Hengest) — from Ella comes Ellesa 
(fether of Cerdic), our Abbiss and Ellk^^ 
This seems to be the diminutive which we 
BtiU retain in acyectives, as "* smallish" ^yad 
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•* brownisL'* Some of omx iiame% as Pabibh, 
Bbddish, Wildish, diminutives of Paeb» 
Read, Wild, present the very same form as 
that used in the languaga In some cases the 
9 added to proper names may be fix)m this 
origin — ^thus Mills and Wills may be con- 
tractions of Mttjjs and Wilms. 

The Scandinavian form in si occurs some- 
times in the Old Norse language, as in apsi 
komo procax, formed from apr, asper. In 
this form we have Apsey as above— Copsey, 
p. 310 — Bmxby, corresponding with a Brixi, 
Domesday Notts., which I cannot explain. 
Leofey, the name of a bishop of Worcester, 
p. 245, whence our Loveset and Ltveset, is^ 
I think, firom this diminutiva Names corres- 
ponding in the German form are Luibisi, 9th 
cent, and Luviz, 11th cent, same as our 
LovETS. I think — though I am not quite 
eertain — that both "lovesey" and **loveys'' 
may sometimes be heard in vulgar use for 
"lovey.^^ It seems probable that Betsy and 
Nancy, as compared with Betty and Nanny, 
are from this origin. 

This diminutive occurs in Scandinavian sur- 
names; There was an Eric, sinmamed Upsi, 
bishop of Greenland. I think that this is 
probably the same as oinr word *" uppish,^ and 
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that it might have the same meaning. There 
was also an archbishop of Nidaros sumamed 
Tapsi, aj^iarently a diminutive formed from 
^P» vigour. The name of Mrs. Stowe's little 
imp Topsy may shew an instinctive analogy. 
Or perhaps her only idea may have been that 
of " topsy-turvey.'' 

The diminutive in et appears to be of Nor- 
man introduction, and to some extent in our 
language to have superseded the Saxon form 
in ec. Thus we use linnet instead of the Aug.- 
Sax. linece. But there is a continual tendency 
among the imeducated to substitute — or rather 
to retain — the old form. Thus when our friend 
Jeames, of immortal memory, contributed to 
the pages of Punch what he was pleased to call 
a "sonnick" — ^he merely substituted one diminu- 
tive for another. Let us then forbear con- 
tempt when we hear this vulgar form — ^it is a 
relic of that stem old struggle which preserved 
us our glorious language. 

Another diminutive of Norman introduction 
IB probably cock. This is never found except 
in proper names^ and some writers on the sub- 
ject have disputed its being a diminutive. Mr. 
Lower, I think, is undoubtedly right in main- 
taining that it ia But unless it be a corrupt 
tion of ook. which ia not probable, it haa no 
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connection with anything Teutonic. And the 
occurrence of such French names as Balcoq, 
Billecoq, Vitcoq, at the present day, confirms 
the theory of its Norman origin. 

The termination in let, Mr. Latham seems to 
consider the French diminutive et, superadded 
to the Gothic diminutive d or t7. But with 
deference to so high an authority, I will sub- 
mit a case in favor of the Anglo-Saxon lyt, 
Kttle. This would correspond with the Danish 
and Swedish lil or liUe, similarly used. Thus 
JntishfaliU and morliU, "daddy" and "mam- 
my^ — ^Danish horrdiUe, "baimie," (Grimm's 
Deutsch Gramm. 3. 695/ In Scandinavian 
names this diminutive is common — thus 
Danish MetteZz?, HelleZt?, KirstenZiKe (little 
Kirsten) — Swedish RosaZiKa, (Rosie), &c. 
We have a name, Marktjt.k, corresponding 
' with these — Dan. lil or foTfe, North. Eng. lUe, 
This probably Scandinavian name is found in 
the Danish coimty of Lincolnshire. I have 
referred, p. 177, to the Danish female name 
Tovelille, "little dove": we have a name, 
DooLiTTLE, which I take to be its counterpart 
— Ang.-Sax. dnua, a dove, whence our name 
Dec. Hence the three names, Bartlett, Doo- 
LTiTLB, and Mabklile, may be all different 
ftrms of the same diminutive, containing re- 
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spectively the Ang.-Sax. /yf , the Ang.-Sax. lytd^ 
and the Dan. liUej or proTincial lile. 

The sense m idiidi the various dinimutives 
above-cited are applied varies according to the 
circumstances of the casa Sometimes the 
diminutive merely expresses smallness — some- 
times it implies affection — and sometimes the 
sense is that of contempt. Thus when Mr. 
Thackeray depicted two small club snobs, he 
christened them — ^unconscious no doubt of 
etymology — ^Wiggles and Waggles. 
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CHAPTER XIV. 



KAME8 DEBITED FROM PHY8I0AL CHA&ACTERISTICS* 

This chapter introduces us to a new class of 
names — those which for the most part have 
been originally bestowed as siunames. The 
most obvious distinction between two men 
bearing the same baptismal name would be that 
derived from some marked difference in their 
personal appearance. Bede gives us one of the 
earliest examples of a surname of this class. 
There were two Hew£(,lds, both missionary- 
apostles to the Old Saxons, one of whom was 
called, for the sake of distinction, black Hewald, 
and the other white Hewald, from the different 
color of their hair. This brings us back to the 
year 692. But inasmuch as *' the child is father 
of the man,'' and babies are often bom with 
physical peculiarities, not a few names, even of 
this class, have been originally baptismal 

We have Black — and Blackett, which may 
be Danish blakket, greyish, Whitb is no doubt 
in some cases from Ang.-Sax. unht, a man. 
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The Saxon form Whitta, the patronymic 
Whiting, and the diminutives Whitty, 
Whittle, and Whittock, sufficiently shew 
this. Blank and Blanch may be from the 
French blanCy or from the Ang.-Sax. blanc, Old 
Norse blankr, white, referring to hair or com- 
plexion. Blankett, Blanchett, and Blan- 
ohard are more probably from the French, 
though the termination of the latter is of 
Gothic origin. I doubt whether Dunn is a 
name of this class — ^it was a very common 
Anglo-Saxon name, both of men and women, 
whereas a person who can fairly be called dun 
is very imcommon. There are other reasons 
in favor of another meaning — see p. 43. 

Then we have Brown — ^a name which de- 
serves far more reverence than it generally 
gets. Talk of "coining over with the Con- 
queror' — the first Browns came over with 
Hengist and Horsa — ^the second with Halfdene 
and Hastings. I do not doubt that it is in 
some cases a surname derived from complexion, 
though in point of fact I have never met with 
it as an ancient Teutonic surname. As a bap- 
tismal name on the other hand it was very 
common, and, both on the German and Scandi- 
navian side, of very honorable origin. As a 
Scandinavian name it seems to be derived from 
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at any rate to correspond with — a title of 
Odin — seep. 37. Of the men called Bnini in 
the Landnamabok one is sumamed the "white,** 
shewing clearly that it is not from complexion 
— (imless he was a " whitey-brown"). Its 
meaning seems to be " having marked or pro- 
minent eye-brows" — which is considered to give 
power and dignity to a comitenance. This is 
what Tennyson is miderstood to mean by 

" The bar of Michael Angelo." 

The German Browns are a diflferent family ; 
the Old Saxon and Old High German Bruno is 
cognate with English "bum," and signifies 
fiery or impetuous. Ab Anglo-Saxon names 
we find Brun and Brdn — ^the latter might be 
from complexion, but it is not a siuname. In 
a charter of manumission occurs a Brdn bydel 
— "Brown the beadle" — what a nineteenth 
centiuy soimd! Mr. Turner oddly enough 
translates it "the brown beadle." Names 
cognate with Brown are Bbine, Brinson 
(Ang.-Sax. hryne, a binning), Brennand (Old 
^ Norse brennandi, fervidus.) 

Derived from coloiur of hair or complexion 
are Reed, Reid, Rudd (Ang.-Sax. rwd), Routh, 
(Old Norse raudr) red. Or Reed in some 
cases from Ang.-Sax. r6d, counsel, correspond- 
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ing with an Old Geman Redo. Blake is pro- 
bably from Old Norse bleikr, pale ; Sallows 
from Ang.-Sax. solo, dark, sallow. 

I have referred, p. 91, to several names de- 
rived from curling the hah", some, at least, of 
which are connected with a heroic sense. To 
the names there quoted may be added Croll 
(Daa krolle^ to curl). Crisp (Ang.-Sax. crisp, 
curled), and Fmsell. But as every man with 
a curly head is not a hero — at least, not to the 
world — some of these names may denote no- 
thing more than a noticeable feature of appear- 
ance. Our word " frizzle'' is generally referred 
to the French /riser, which I hold to be an 
imwarrantable derivation. The Old Friesic 
has frisle, a curl, which at once sets the 
French derivation aside. " Frizzle" is a dimi- 
nutive, and presumes a verb " frizz " — ^we have 
the noun " frieze,'' a rough woollen cloth. 
This has been supposed to be so called on 
accoimt of having been brought from Fries- 
land — quite unnecessarily, as it contains its 
own meaning in itself. Indeed it may be 
rather a form of the word fix)m which the 
Frisians derive their name, for, according to 
the opinion of Grimm and Richthofen, this 
people's name signifies comcUus, curled — 
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no doubt in a heroic sense.* If then the 
wearing the hair in a particular curl was taken 
to denote the free man and the hero, I would 
ask can the root of friz, frizzle, be " free" ? 

Another group, Swaap, Swepson, Swaby, I 
have referred to, p. 271, as perhaps correspond- 
ing with the Old Saxon SwsBppa, an Old High 
German Suabo, and having the meaning of 
curled in a heroic sense. And I have there 
suggested the possibility of its being the origin 
of the Swabians as a people's names. This is 
generally derived from an Old High German 
word signifying wise. But might not the wis- 
dom, like the heroism, be a secondary sense ? 
Do we not know that even in the nineteenth 
century "the wisdom's in the wig" ? 

A degenei-ate reUc of the old heroic curl may 
have b^n the love-lock of later times. Hence 
our name Lovelock — and Tatlock, which I 
take to have the same meaning, " pet lock.'* 
If this be correct, it shews that Tait and its 
group, p. 238, had a meaning at a later date 
than I could have supposed. 

Of an opposite meaning is Callow, Ang.- 

* Not being aware of Grimm's deriyation, I suggested, 
p. 66, another origin for the name of the Frisians, firom a 
word signifying giant. This I find has been anticipated 
by a German writer, Mone. 
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Sax, calo, bald — ^now confined to unflddg^ 
birds. There was a Brichtric se calewa, ("the 
bald,") Cod. Dip. 897. Snodin has the same 
meaning, Old Norse snodinn, smoothe, without 
hair. The root sn implies smoothness, as in 
snake, sneak, snail, snig, (eeL) 

Even in very early times men seem to have 
covered their baldness by a wig. There is a 
Northman in the Landiiamabok with the sur- 
name of Parak. This might be from Old Notbo 
paruk, a wig, which form its etymon in ihe 
language — para, conjimgere, combinare, and 
reik, crines capitis — seems to be the original 
word, and that from which comes the French 
peruque. Our name Pakrock might possibly 
be from this source. Or it might be a diminu- 
tive of Pare. Or local, from Ang.-Sax. par- 
rue, an enclosure, Eng. " parf 

Fair might be from personal appearance. 
Or it might be the same as Farra and Fairey, 
Ang.-Sax. fara. Old Norse fari, a traveller. 
But Fairley probably from Ang.-Sax.^greritc, 
fair, handsome — Daily and Daly from Old 
Norse dwgilegr, of the same meaning — Shone 
and Sheen from Ang.-Sax. sceone, scSn, beauti- 
ftd. Smoker may probably be from Ang.-Sax. 
smtcere, elegant, polished (not that there would 
bo any occasion to explain it away if surnames 
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were to form now.) Hansom — unless local, 
* Hann's home" or " Hand's home" — may be re- 
ferred to the original meaning of handsome, 
which was handy, nsefiil. And Handsome- 
body I should be inclined to explain as an 
active or useful messenger. Pretty might be 
from Ang.-Sax. prcete, pretty, which has, how- 
ever, more of the sense of artificial than of 
natural beauty. Or it might be from Ang.- 
Sax. prettig, crafty, same as Pratt ; Old Norse 
pretta, to deceive. There is a Northman in 
the Ann. Isl called Pretta-P411, "crafty 
Paul*" — such might be the meaning of our 
Pbettyjohn. 

Snow seems to be of Scandinavian origin — 
an ancient King of Denmark, and other men 
after him, being called Snio. It might be from 
complexion, but more probably from a mytho- 
logical origin like Frost. Mtalt^ Mirtj^ 
Meales, may be also from the Scandinavian 
name MioU, which seems to mean freshly 
fidlen snow. This was, more appropriately a 
woman's name, and might refer either to com- 
plexion or to figurative purity. 
. Derived from stature we have Mickle and 
MucKLE, greats a siuname both Anglo-Saxon 
and Scandinavian. Thick is the Ang.-Sax. 
ihic^ Old Norse thyckr — there are two North- 
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men with this sumaine in the AntL Id. Dicx, 
generally supposed to be a contraction of 
Bichard, I take to be the Grerman didc, Dut<^ 
dik, of the same meaning. In the roU-call of 
Mameranus, A.D. 1550, there is a LeopolduB 
crassus seu Dickius — ^here it is explained to 
mean thick. This gives some sense to the name 
of DiCKMAN. Buss has probably the same 
meaning — ^Haldorsen has hussa, a stout woman, 
but as there was a Sivard, sumamed Buss^ in 
the Domesday of Lincolnshire, and also a North- 
man with the same surname in the Landnama- 
bok, there must have been a similar word 
signifying a stout man. Hence would come 
the Old Norse hUstinny burly, our name Bustin. 
Clb€K> is probably of a similar meaning — Old 
Norse Jdeggiy a compact mass — ^there was a 
Northman with this surname in the Landna* 
mabok. Broad, Bbody, and Bbaid, Bbady, 
are respectively the Ang.-Sax. brdd, and the 
Old Norse breidr, broad, and Brede, Bready, 
Breden, Breaden, may be from brid and 
hrSden, other Ang.-Sax. forms. 

I do not think that Tallman and Taller- 
man are from this origin, but from Ang.-Sax. 
talian. Old Norse tola, to speak — Old Norse 
talsmadr^ an advocate, one who uses ^tall 
talk." 
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LiTT is the Ang.-Sax lyt ; Lttten perhapd 
the Swed. liten ; Lilly, Lill, Liles, the Dan. 
hTle^ all same as Little. And Cobt is pro- 
bably the Old Norse kortVy same as Shobt. 
Smelue may be from Ang.-Sax. smel, another 
form of Small. But Smalley might be in 
some cases from Old Norse smcUi, a shepherd 
— (sheep being called small in comparison 
with oxen) — ^and Smallman might have the 
same meaning. Klyne and Klein are the 
Old Norse klein, Old Friesic klen, German 
Jdein, little. There is a numerous group, of 
which I think the root is to be found in Old 
Norse ped, a mannikin or dwarf, and with 
which are cognate our words pet, peddle, petty, 
and the French petit. Peede, Peddie, Pbtt, 
Pbto, Petty, Pidd, Pitt, Pitty, Putt, Puddy 
— ^the patronymics Pidding and Pettingeii — 
and the diminutives Peddell, Piddell, Pet- 
tick, PiPDUCK, PrrrocK, Puddick, Puttick, 
Pitkin, Pidcocbl Peada was an early Saxon 
name p. 269 ; and Puttoc is found as an 
Anglo-Saxon surname in Flor. Wig. 

There are several names which signify bowed, 
bent, or crooked. We have Crum and Cbumb^ 
Ang.-Sax. crumb. Old Norse krumr — the latter 
we find both as a surname and a single name 
in the Landnamabok. Cboak is probably 
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from Old Norse krbhr^ and Grapes from Old 
Norse greip (grape), bent or crooked, both 
found as ScandinaYian sumamea Baqallat 
might be from Old Norse heygivlegr, slender, 
and Brett from Old Norse hrettr, bent back. 

I have referred, p. 189, to Buqg as probably 
having this meaning, and I think that Begq, 
BiOG, and Bogue are different forms of the 
same word. This will be better shown by a 
tabular form. 



ihBQothkclmg, 
Sanacrit bk^;. 



Modem Kubm. 

Eng. Bbqo 
Dan. Begg^ 



Asdent Names. 

Ang.-Sax. begean, ^ BegtL, an Ang.-Saxon 
Old None beygia, > saint 

to bend or stoop J 
Ang.-Sax. bigcm, "j ^gelrio, surnamed Eng. Bioo 
Old None biga, > Bigga, Cod, Dip, 827. GermBiggo 
to bend or stoop; Bigo, Old Germ. 

Boge, name of minter Eng. Boao 
on Anglo-Saxon coin Bogux 

found at Alfriston, Boois 

Sussex. Bow 

Bogi, Scandinavian Dan. Boe. 

name (Ann, IsLJ 
Bucge, Ang.-Sax. Ab. Eng. Bsuoo 

bess. Buoo 

Buga, minister of Ed. Bew 

ward of Wessex. Germ. Buge 
^^gg^i Old Germ. Dan. Bogge 

Buge, Domesday Notts. 
And now, ought not all the Buggs to be very 
much obhged to me ? 



Ang. Sax. bogan^ 
Old Norse boga^ 
to bend or stoop 



Ang.-Sax. 6u^an, 
Old Norse buga^ 
to bend or stoop 
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There are some names which seem to be de- 
rived from marks, disfigxu^ments, or com- 
plaiats. Thus Flbck, which corresponds with 
the name, Flecko, of one of the ancestors of the 
Nessehrode family, is evidently from Germ. 
fiedk. Old Norse ^fecJfcr, Old Eng. "fleck,'' a 
spot or mark. Affleck on the other hand, 
f^o^n^ative, and^^eoA;), seems to denote spot- 
l©ss> but probably in a metaphorical sense. 
The name of Canute, properly Knut, and 
whence our Nutt, and Nutting, was de- 
rived from a wen or tumour on his head. 
Allnutt, and its converse Nuttall, may 
probably refer to the remarkable size of such 
a w^i or tumour. And Nutkins seems to be 
a diminutive of the name Nutt, but probably 
without reference to its meaning. Of the 
same meaning is Ktila, the siuname of a 
Northman in the Landnamabok — whence might 
be in some cases our Coolk But the Cool- 
ings, p. Ill, seem rather to have been a Saxon 
femily, and their name is more probably from 
cvley a cowL Another surname in the Land- 
namabok is Kroppa, of which the meaning 
oeems to be a swelling imder the throat, and 
which may be the same as our Cropp. Skurf, 
the name of a Danish chief frequently appear- 
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ing in our early annals, can scarcely have any 
other meaning than that of " scurfi" 

When there were two men of the same name 
with a marked disparity of years between them, 
this afforded a very natiuul mark of distinction. 
Hence the names Young, Auld, Allt (Ang.- 
Sax. ald)y Yeld (Ang.-Sax. ield)^ Fern, 
Fernie (Ang.Sax. Jim), Gamble, (Ang.-Sax, 
gamely Old Norse gamaUj aU signifying old, 
Allden (Old Norse aUdinn, striken in years), 
Ayuffe seems to be the Old Norse Eylifr, 
" ever-living ;" this, however, seems to have 
been a baptismal name, and one of the men so 
called in the Landnamabok is snmamed " the 
young." aid and barn, answering to the Eng. 
" child,'' Sco. " bairn," were respectively Ang.- 
Sax. and Scandinavian surnames — hence our 
Child, Barnes, and the diminutive Barnett. 
There are a number of names which signify 
boy ; as Bubb and Bubbings, p. 272, (Germ. 
buhe.) Mr. Thomson suggests, in which I 
concur, that our Bob is not a contraction of 
Robert, but from this word signifying boy.* 
Pott has the Old German names Bobo, Popo, 

* So also Mr. Talbot siurflrests that Peor for Manraret is 
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Poppo, Boppo, probably different forms with 
this meaning — also the Mod. Germ. Bobbe, 
Bobardt, Poppe, Puppe, Poppel, Popken, Pop- 
pig. G>rresponding names are Bobbitt, 
Pope, Poppy, Pople, Popkin, Poplett, Pup- 
LETT, in which are contained five various forms 
of diminutives, and Bobart, which, with the 
German Bobardt, is compounded with hardt 
or hard. Corresponding also with the Old 
Norse form hoji, Dutch hoef^ boevCy are probably 

our BOFF, BOFFEY, BOVEY, BOVET, BOVILL. 

Boys, Boyce, Boyson then are probably simply 
the same as Eng. " boy ;'' and Boyens, Boyall, 
contracted Boyle, may be diminutives. Boye 
and Boysen are also Danish names. From a 
similar origin seem to be Knapp and Knope, 
Ang.-Sax. Knapa, Germ. Knahe, Most of 
these, however, have not been surnames, nor 
yet probably baptismal, but of a sort which 
have been used in place of the original name. 

Of names derived from bodily strength 
and activity are Strang and Strong, two 
Ang.-Sax. forms— Stark, and perhaps, by the 
same interchange of a and o. Stork. Bamm, 
though it might be from the animal, is more 
strongly claimed by the Old Norse and Old 
Grerm. rarriy strong — ^very common in baptismal 
Oflp^uads, as Bertram, Ingram, &c. Craft 
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might be from Ang.-Sax. crceftay a craftsman. 
But the original sense of craft was strength, 
and this seems the meaning in an Old Germ, 
name Crafto, which was that of a member of a 
noble family in the 12th or 13th century. It 
occurs afterwards as a surname — ^Ludwig Craft, 
A.D. 1656. Opposed to Eamm are Aram and 
Oram, signifying weak — both a and o being 
prefixes of negation, Weakley, Wakley, 
Wakeley, Weaklin,'Wakeling, I take it, 
have aU the same meaning. Crank is from 
Ang.-Sax. crancy Old Norse krankvy weak, in- 
firm. And Quill may be connected with Old 
Norse quilliy infirma valetudo. 

Cleaver is no doubt the same as ** clever" 
— ^but more probably in its original sense, 
which, I take it, was that of personal activity. 
We trace this in the Ciunberland word 
" clever" to climb, firom the Old Norse Jdifra, a 
diminutive of klifa. Something of the transi- 
tion sense seems to be found in the expression 
of a horse being " clever at his fences." Cle- 
verly, like other apparently adverbial forms 
among our names, contains a disused adjective. 
Cltve and Cltvely may probably have nearly 
the same meaning as Cleaver and Cleverly 
— the former being from klifa, to climb, and 
the latter from the diminutive klifra, to clam- 
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ber. The Cumberland dialect has also " clifly," 
active, from the same root, whence may be our 
name Cuft. And Clover is, I think, another 
form of Cleaver. In Lishman and Leask 
we are again assisted by the Cumberland dia- 
lect, which has "lish," active, sprightly — the 
etymon of which is probably to be foimd in 
Old Norse lidski, the groin, (as the seat of ac- 
tivity). Snell, with its patronymics Snell- 
ING and Snelson, is from Ang.-Sax. snell, Old 
Norse sniaUr, quick, active. And Horsnell^ 
Horsnaill, may perhaps refer to one who was 
as swiftfooted as a horse. Snare is probably 
from Ang.-Sax. snear, Old Norse snar, same as 
Snell. Liohtfoot is the same name as that 
of one of the companions of the Saxon hero 
Hereward, who acquired the surname from his 
agility. Spragg, Sprague, Sprake, Sprack- 
BTT, Spreck, Spreckley, correspond with the 
provincial words "spragg" and "sprack," sig- 
nifying smart, active — Spreckley probably 
exhibiting the original form of "sprightly/' 
The origin seems to be Old Norse sprcekr and 
sprceMegr, quick, active, courageoua There is 
a Spraking or Sprakaleg, brother of Sweyn, 
king of Denmark, who figures in the Saxon 
chronicles, and whose name is no doubt fix)m 
this origin. 
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There axe some names, as Hand, Foote, 
Back, &c., which seem to be taken from dif- 
ferent parts of the body. Bakki was a Danish 
name, Bacco an old Grerman, and Back is a 
Mod. Grerman. The name Bacco also appears 
in the Domesday of Lincolnshire. It might be 
applied in the same sense as that in which a 
person with a long back, or a high back, or a 
back remarkable in any way might now be 
vulgarly called " Backey.'' Or it might be from 
the same root as Germ, hachj a torrent, in the 
sense of impetuous. F(5tr was the surname of 
a Northman in the Ann. Isl. ; and Hand, from 
the names of places, as Handsworth, " Hand's 
estate or farm,'' seems to be an ancient name. It 
might, however, be the same as And, Andoe, 
and an Old Germ. Ando, fi*om andj life, zeal, 
spirit. Copp, with its patronymics Copson 
and Copping, and its diminutives Coppock, 
CoPSEY, CoPLiNG, seems to be from Ang.-Sax. 
copp^ the head, but more probably in the sense 
of "chief" We find a Copsi in the Domesday 
of Yorkshire. There are several names which are 
to be otherwise explained, as Body, elsewhere 
shown to mean a messenger — ^Arms, from Ang.- 
Sax. arm, poor — ^Motjth, Germ, muth, coin^e 
— Shin, probably the same as Sheen — and 
Head, referred to, p. 47. The last certainly 
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might in some cases be the same as Eng. 
"head"; only, as Ang.-Sax. and Old Germ, 
names, Hedda and Heddo have not this 
meaning. 

The names terminating in " head,'' as Lea- 
THERHEAD— in "side," as Akensede — ^in "bot- 
tom," as Shufflebottom, are, as a general rule, 
local 
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CHAPTER XV. 



NAMES DEBITED FROM MENTAL ASD MORAL QUALmBa 

As the baptismal name was conferred by the 
fond parent, and the sximame by the impartial 
world — so there is more truth in the latter than 
in the former. They represent the honest 
opinion which a man's neighbours had of him, 
and are complimentary or imcomplimentary, 
as the case may be. There are forty-two men 
in the Landnamabok having Helgi (holy) as a 
baptismal name, but only three that had ac- 
quired it as a surname. And of the former 
there was one who had the surname of Gudlaus 
— " Holy the Godless" — what a bitter satire 1 

Though the general origin of surnames is no 
doubt the necessity of distinction between 
different persons having the same baptismal 
name, yet this is not by any means always the 
case. Thus when we find that a man was 
sumamed " the good,'' it does not follow that 
another of the same name was bad ; or 
when a man was sumamed " the wise,** must 
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we assume that another was foolish to match. 
In many cases the surname was bestowed — 
not as a necessity, but only as a mark of merited 
distinction. And of this sort there are no 
doubt more in this chapter than in the chapter 
preceding, because the most obvious mark of 
distinction between one man and another is 
physical and not moral difference. 

Beginning with the name of "holy^ already 
referred to — so easy to as6\ime and so difficult 
to deserve — ^we have Haley, Hely, and HoL- 
LIGK, corresponding with the Ang.-Sax. hdlig, 
hdlig, and hdlic. And Holyman, correspond- 
ing with a Germ, name Heiligmann. From 
the Old Norse Helgi may be Hellaby as a 
local name — ^the place so called in Yorkshire 
being in Domesday Helgebi, most probably, 
as I think, in this and some other cases, from 
a man's name. Godwin (friend of God), was 
ordinarily a baptismal name, but it was some- 
times (see p. 243^ applied with an appropriate 
meaning, more after the manner of a surname. 
GrODSELL is probably the same as Godesilus, 
the name of an early Burgundian king ; it may 
perhaps be from gisil, a companion — whence of si- 
milar meaning to Godwine. GODBOLD,GODMIJNI> 
{mund, protection), Goodmck or Godbmch 
(Wc, dominion), Godfeby (JrilS, peace), God- 
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WARD {weardy guardian), Goddard, Goddart, 
perhaps Goodheart as a corruption, {heard, 
hard), are all likewise baptismal Dugood 
seems to be the Ang.-Sax. dugu'S, good, virtu- 
ous, honorable. Then we have Dand, Dando, 
Dandy, and Dendy. The latter are no doubt 
the same as Eng. " dandy,'' but we must look 
deeper than the modem meaning. Todd sug- 
gests the Old Norse ddindi, excellenter bonum 
quid — contracted into ddndi. Hence dandi- 
madr, an eminent man, Dan. dannemand — 
(our name Denman?) Dando was an Old 
Germ, name, and Pott compares it with ano- 
ther Old Germ, name Dado. If then the n 
be merely euphonic — which may be the case — 
the root may be the Old Norse ddd, virtue, and 
Dand may be the same as Dadd. Then Ded- 
MAN or Deadman (imless in all cases a cor- 
ruption of Debenham, as a writer in Notes and 
Queries states it to be in some), may be the 
same as Denman. Trow, Troy, and Try, 
are different forms of True, as Old Fries. 
trowey troiwe. Germ. treu. Truly is a disused 
adjective. Old Norse trvlegr, true. And Tru- 
LOCK is another adjective of the same meaning, 
the Ang.-Sax. tre6wlic. Old Fries, trowelik. 
Truman may be the Old Norse trUmadry a 
religious man, or a christian, fix)m trUay to 
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believe. Trower has the same meaning, a 
believer ; and Trowell, which corresponds 
with a Danish Trojel, may also be the same. 
Trigg is the Old Norse tryggr, true ; and 
Trust probably the Old Norse traiistr, trusty. 
Ward and Worth seem to be from Ang.-Sax. 
tmrd and vmrth, both signifying worthy ; 
and Vardy from Dan. vaerdig, of the same 
meaning. Sheer is probably Ang.-Sax. sdr, 
pure, free from crime, and Corlie, from Old 
Norse korlegr, eximius. 

On the other hand the father of evil might 
seem to have a claim to Devoll, Dev- 
all, Defpell. There are names — as the 
Dutch Tyfels and the French Diable — ^with 
such a meaning ; nor do I think that these in 
question can fairly be explained away as De 
Ville. But there is another group with which 
they might be classed. We have Devey and 
Deffee, which are probably diminutives of 
" dove" — (the diminutive sometimes substitut- 
ing the weaker vowel, as in Jemmy and Jenny 
for James and Jane) — Devick, another dimi- 
minutive (Low Germ, dyvehcy p. 177) — ^and 
Devitt, perhaps a third. Then Devoll, 
Dbval, Deffell would fall in etymologically 
with tKe group as a foiurth form of diminutive. 
So that they may take their choice between a 
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devil and a little dova Illman, unless the 
same as Hillman (which is probably hildman, 
warrior), must be Old Norse iUmenni^ an evil 
man* And the local name Illingswobth 
(Illing's " worth'' or estate), probably contains 
the Old Norse iUingr^ of the same meaning, — 
the name lUinge occurring in the Domesday of 
Notts. 

Of names derived from courage, vigour, and 
spirit, are probably Mowatt, Mouth, Moth, 
MoTT, Mote, corresponding with an Old High 
Germ, Muato, p. 186. And perhaps Mode, 
MuDD, with the diminutives Mtjddock, Mud- 
dle, and MuDGE, from the Anglo-Saxon form 
m6d. Hence also Moody or Mudie, Ang.-Sax. 
mddigy courageoua Moutrie or Mutbib 
seems to be the Old High Germ. Muatheri, 
from here, an army. Then we have Mottbam, 
(ram, strong), and Mobtram, which seems to 
be the same. This leads us to enquire whether 
Mutimeb and Mobtimeb may not also be the 
same, and whether they may not be connected 
with this group — Mutimeb being the original 
form, and signifying "courage-famed,'' fix)m 
mar or mer, renowned, femoua If, as Mr. 
Lower says, there is a place called Mortimer in 
Normandy, it seems to me a question whether 
that may not be derived from the man's name. 
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Then we have Bold, and its patronymic Bold- 
ING — Ball^ (Old Norse baUr)^ the patronymic 
Ballingeb^ the diminutives Balchin, Bal- 
DOCK — ^Ballard {heard, hard), Balbieb {mer^ 
famous) — ^perhaps also Bullard and Bxjlmeb. 
Keak and Coon are from the two Anglo- 
Saxon forms c&iie and c6n, keen, bold, fierce. 
SwiTHiN, corresponding with the name of the 
Anglo-Saxon saint, is from ^mtJ, powerful, 
vigoroua Coffee I take to be the same as 
Coifi, the name of a converted heathen priest 
who, on the reception of Christianity by the 
people of Northimibria, undertook the demo- 
lition of the ancient fanea It has been asserted 
that this is not an Anglo-Saxon but a Cymric 
name, and that it d^iotes in Welsh a druid, 
but Mr. Kemble has shewn that it is an adjec- 
tive formed from c6f, strenuous, and means 
"the bold or active one/' Hence Coffin, 
which I have suggested, p. 229, might be a 
corruption of Kolfin, is perhaps Coffing, as a 
patronymic. There is a name Wincuf, Cod. 
Dip. 981, which seems to be the same as the 
WiNCUP quoted by Mr. Lower, probably from 
winn, strife, and c6fy strenuous. Quick and 
Quickly (Old Norse quiUegr), are both ad- 
jective forms, also Sharp and Sharply. 
Kasch is the same as the Danish name Rask, 
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signifying quick, vehement — ^the sense of impru- 
dence being a modem one — ^and Rashleigh is 
another adjective form. Bratt is from Old 
Norse brattr, impetuous, the name of a North- 
man in the Landnamabok. And Brant is from 
branty the Suio-GotL form of the same word, 
and corresponds with a Mod. Swed. name 
Branting. Albon or Albin is, I think, the 
same name as that of the celebrated king of 
the Lombards, Alboin or Albuin, who 
flourished in the sixth century. Its etymon 
is probably to be found in the Old Norse 
cdbHin, " all-prepared" — ^and it may have come 
to us through the French, as they have also 
the names Albin and Albon. Fussey may 
have the modem meaning, or it may have that 
of the Ang.-Sax./«fe, eager, prompt, from which 
the modem word has degenerated. Fusman 
probably signifies foot-man, Grerm. fusZy foot. 
Graham, Gream, Grimes are from Ang.-Sax. 
gram, grim. Old Norse gramr, grimr, fierce, 
(in Old Norse gramr also signifies king), and 
Chrimes, Crimmen from a High German form 
of the same. We have also the compounds 
Grimble, corresponding with an Old Frankish 
name Grimbald — Grimmond, mund, protec- 
tion — ^the local Grimsby, (6y, a village), Grim- 
SHAW, {shaw, a wood), &c. Gallard seems to 
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be the Old Norse gaUhardr, fierce — Quakely 
and TiNDALL respectively the Old Norse 
queildegr and tandiUr^ excitable, inflammable. 
Gresley is probably fix)m Old Norse greslegr^ 
formidable — ^Rew and Riley firom Ang.-Sax. 
hredw and hrywlicy fierce, crueL 

Names of an opposite meaning are probably 
QuAiF, Old Norse qtieifi, an effeminate person 
— ^Lollard, Old Norse loUari, an indolent per- 
son — ^and Slann, Sunn, Old Norse slanni, 
slinniy of the same meaning. Summ might re- 
fer to slimness of figure, but this, as Todd ob- 
serves, is a modem sense of the word, and the 
origin seems to be Old Norse slyma, to be in- 
dolent. LoBBj LoBO, Lubbock may also have 
this meaning, p. 186 — so also Lury, Old Norse 
Itiriy a lazy person — and Lordan, Old Eng. 
" lurdane," probably fix)m the same root oilHra^ 
to be lazy. 

Of names derived firom mildness, affability, 
modesty, and liberality are Times, Timms, 
TiMSON, Ttmmtns. These are ordinarily sup- 
posed to be contractions of Timothy, but find- 
ing an Old Saxon name Thimo, an Old Danish 
Tymmo, a Mod. Grerman Thimm, and a Frisian 
Timen, I am induced to refer our names to the 
same origin, which is probably Old Norse 
t%ma, liberality, timinn, boxmtifuL Gibb^ Gib- 
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SON, GiBBiNGS, cort^esponding with the Friesic 
Gibbe, may perhaps be referred to Gothic 
gihan. Old High German gehan, to give, in the 
same sense as the foregoing. From this are 
formed several Old German compoimd names, 
as Gebahard, Mod. German Gebhard, with 
which correspond our Gebhard and Gib- 
bard. From the Ang.-Sax. form gri/an, Old 
Norse gSfa, Dutch geeven, may be Gieve, 
Geeves and Gevers. And Giffard, Gif- 
FORD, corresponding with Gebhard and Geb- 
bard. Gold win, which I have taken, p. 198, 
to mean a beloved fiiend, from the preciousness 
of the metal, is rather the Ang.-Sax. goldvrine, 
a bountiftil patron. Smelt is from Ang.-Sax. 
amdty nuld, gentle, the name of a priest. Cod. 
Dip. No. 822. And Leath from Ang.-Sax. 
leilS or ZitJe, of the same meaning. It just oc- 
curs to me that the name Lethar, of a bishop, 
p. 204, which was not very satisfactorily ex- 
plained, may be the comparative of this adjec- 
tive. In that case it would faU in with the 
names of a great many other bishops and 
churchmen. Lind, (which is however capable 
of other meanings, p. 229), may be in some cases 
from the Daa and Swed. lind, mild, gentle. 
This is probably the etymon of the name of 
Jenny, on whom it is well bestowed. And 
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who can say — in the mysterious laws which 
regulate descent — but that the sweet singer of 
Sweden may actually reflect the gentleness of 
one who earned the name in generations past 
away ? Proud and Proudman, if of Scan- 
dinavian origin, would be the reverse of what 
they seem — Old Norse prUdr, polite, prUd- 
menniy vir urbanus. (But Prout probably 
from Ang.-Sax. prUt, proud.) Eadden may 
be from Old Norse rceddin — Hearley from 
Old Norse hyrlegr — Marley from Old Norse 
marglegr — all signifying kind or affable. 

Of names signifying modesty or bashftilness 
are Blood, Old Norse hlaudr, bashful or timid, 
North Eng. "blate." Perhaps also Blade, 
Old Norse hleydi^ bashfulness. Bligh is pro- 
bably from Old Norse hliugr, Dan. hly — Sky, 
from Dan. sky, Eng. " shy.'' And Skatfe, from 
Old Norse skitUfa, to tremble, Cumb. " scaif,' 
timid, fearftJ. (Or it might be from Old Norse 
skeifvy crooked, hke several names mentioned 
in last chapter.) Fail may perhaps be from 
Old Norse yeiYa, pudere — and Fallon from 
feilinny pudibundus. Matthewman may pos- 
sibly be from Ang.-Sax. ma^icy modest. Old 
Norse mcBtamadr, vir egregius. Of an opposite 
character are Brooker, Old Norse hmkari, 
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Roofer, Old Norse rawpari, Preller, Dan. 
prcder — all signifying boaster. 

Of the names derived from power, wealth, 
honour, and fame many are baptismal Rick 
and Rich are the Ang.-Sax. rice, Old Norse ri^, 
rich or powerful — the latter being the original 
sense. Riekie seems to be the Scandinavian 
surname Rlki, formed from the adjective rikr. 
There are a great number of ancient compoimds 
formed from this word. We have Richman 
and Rickman, corresponding with a Gothic 
Richman and an Old High Grerman Ricman 
quoted by Meidinger. And Richold, cor- 
responding with an old Frank or Lombard 
name Richoald quoted by Grimm. Richard 
or Rickard is compounded with heard, hard ; 
Record, which corresponds with an Ang.-Sax. 
Reckard quoted by Benecken, is the same ; 
and RiCARDO has an Old Germ, termination. 
RiCHBELL is from bdld, bold, and Richmond 
from mundy protection. Richer is the Old 
Germ. Rikheri, Richeri, Ricker, from here, an 
army ; and Richan, the Old Germ. Richin, 
Mod. G^rm. Reichen. Edridge is probably 
the Ang.-Sax. Eadric, ectd, prosperity. Whit- 
ridge, if not local, may be the same as a Grothic 
Witeric, probably from wih, a man. And 
Emerick is the same name as that of one of 
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the ancestors of the Nessehrode family — Em- 
mericus von Nessehrode, A.D. 969. 

From Ang.-Sax. wold. Old Norse valid, 
power, are Waldo, corresponding with an Old 
German name, and Waldie, corresponding 
with a Scandmavian Valdi (Ann. Isl.J Wal- 
DEN may probably be the Ang.-Sax. waMend, 
a ruler. And Waldron, which corresponds 
with an Old Grerm. Waldnm (ForstemannJ, is 
compoxmded with the female termination run 
or mna, which Grimm thinks to be fiiend or 
companion. Storr and Store are from 
Anglo-Saxon and Old Norse st&r, great, and 
Story from the Scandinavian surname Stori, 
(Ann. Isl.J formed from st6r, great. Eday, 
Eady, Eddy, are from the Anglo-Saxon 
names Eada, and Eadig or Eddi, formed from 
eddy prosperity. Hence the name of the rock, 
Eddistone, on which the celebrated lighthouse 
is built. From this word are compounded a 
great number of Anglo-Saxon names, of which 
we have Edward, Edmund, Edgar, Edwin, 
more common as Christian names. Sale, 
Seal, are probably from Old Norse sceU, Ang.- 
Sax. sily prosperous ; and Seug, Seely, Silley, 
from Ang.-Sax. sSlig of the same meaning. 
Brim, Breem, and probably by metathesis, 
Bermes, are from Ang.-Sax. bremey Old. Eng. 
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■* brim/' renowned, famous. And Brame, cor- 
responding with a Danish name Bram in Saxo, 
is probably from a cognate origin (perhaps 
Suio-Goth braniy splendour, pomp.) Roof may- 
be from Ang.-Sax, r6f, renowned ; and Aqate 
from Old Norse agcstVy Ulustrioua More is 
probably in most cases from Ang.-Sax. mdra^ 
renowned. Among the various compoimds 
may be noted Filmore, Fillmer, or Phiuj. 
MORE, the Old High Germ. Fih'mer, **ftdl- 
famous," like Filbert, " ftJl-bright." In some 
compoimd names, however, the word is more 
probably Old Norse mdr^ a gull. 

Among names of opposite meaning are 
Oreak, Oreck, Orridge, perhaps Horrocks, 
Old Norse drikrj weak or poor, 6 negative and 
rikr^ rich or powerftd. Arms is probably from 
Ang.-Sax. and Old Norse array poor — Heane 
from Ang.-Sax. hean^ and Lunn from Ang.- 
Sax, luuy both of the same meaning. 

Of names derived horn wisdom, learning, and 
prudence are Wise, Vyse, perhaps Vice (Old 
Norse vU.) Alvis is probably from aliASy 
" all-wise," a title of Odin, also the name of a 
dwarfcelebrated in Northern mythology. Witt 
may be from Ang.-Sax. wita^ a wise man, a coim- 
cillor — Witty and Whittle from Ang.-Sax. 
witig and witol^ wise, knowing. Cann, Canning 
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fiay be from Old.Norse henn^ wise, experienced, 
if not connected with the group p. 81. Fboude, 
Frood, are from Ang.-Sax. frddy Old Norse 
fr6d^ wise, but rather in the sense of the experi- 
ence gained from age. Hence FriSdi, a sur- 
name in the Landnamabok, and Frodo, an Old 
German name. Cloak, Clokb, seems to be 
from Old Norse kldhr^ prudent, and Cloog 
from the Mod Dan. form Uog, Speak, Speke, 
SpbakmaN, Spackman, are probably fix)m 
Old Norse spakr^ wise or prudent, a surname 
im the Ann. IsL Sinkleb or Sinclair may 
aaynot always be from St. Clair, for Sinklar 
was the name of a noble Danish &mily, and 
is probably from «nn, thought, judgment, 
and Jdar, clear. HiOGS, Higgins, Higman, 
HiGLBY, Highley, Hogo, HoGGiNS, (perhaps 
Hodge,) Hugo, Hue, Hughes, Huggins, Hug- 

BiAN, HUGHMAN, HUMAN, HeWIT, HeWLBTT, 

Hewlings, are all fix)m the root of thought or 
30gitation. The Ang.-Sax. hyge^ hog^ careful, 
ihoughtftJ — ^the Old Norse huga^ to cogitate, 
hyggilegr and hygginn^ prudent, thoughtful, con- 
tain the various forma Hugin was the name 
pf one of Odin's ravens, see p. 39. Hogarth 
(s not connected with this group, but is from 
the place of that name in Westmorland, signi- 
fying a ** garth" or inclosure for hay. Mundy 
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is probably from Ang.-Sax. mundig^ mindful — 
Glew from Ang.-Sax gleaw, sagacious — Isitt 
perhaps from Old Norse isettr^ prudent — Fin- 
den from Old Norse ^/ic/mn, ingenious, sharp- 
witted — and Nequam from Old Norse ndquamr, 
careful, exact. Varley seems to be from Dan. 
varligy cautious, and Duly, Dulley, fixjm 
Dan. duelig, capable. From Germ, kunsty hist. 
Old Norse konst, skill, art, science, are Const, 
Oust, Cost — Costello, corresponding with 
an Old Germ. Costila — Costekee with an Old 
G^rm. Custica — Custard with an Old Germ. 
Custard — and Custance with an Old Germ. 
Custanzo, (from ans or ansa, p. 95.) All these 
Old Germ, names are from Forstemann. Then 
we have Allard and Wellard, probably re- 
spectively the Old Norse aUcBrdr and veUcBrdr, 
" all-leamed" and ** well-learned." Booker is 
the Ang.-Sax bdcer, an author. And Bookless 
is not so called from the scantiness of his 
Ubrary, but rather from the good use made of 
what he had — Old Norse bdklcBs, book-learned, 
or, perhaps, rather able to read — ^a much more 
notable fact in his day than that of being 
without books. 

On the other hand we have Ovitts, Old 
Norse ovitr, foolish — o negative and m'tr, wise. 
Perhaps also Avis, from a negative, and vis. 
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wise. Fogg is probably the same as Dan. Jiog, 
a simpleton — Old Eng. "foggy/' stupid, still 
retained in various dialects, and in the half- 
slang " fogie." Stunt is from Ang.-Sax. stunt, 
foolish — Oven, probably from Old Norse ovanr, 
inexperienced — Dower from Old Norse ddriy 
Dan. daare, a fool. Gant and Gapp seem 
to be respectively from Old Norse ganti and 
gapt, of similar meaning. Gally and Gallon 
are probably from Old Norse gdli and gcUinriy 
crazy, both Scandinavian surnames. So Wood 
might be in some cases from Ang.-Sax. w6d, of 
the same meaning. I have referred, p. 268, to 
the name of Offa, Uffa, or Wuffa, King of 
Mercia, which seems to be equivalent to oaf or 
blockhead. It appears to have been not un- 
common as an early Saxon name — even in 
royal lines. Another name frequently occiu'ring 
in Saxon times was Dodda or Dudda. We 
find a Dodda minister. Cod. Dip. 768 — a duke 
Dudda slain by the Danes about 835 — a 
Dudda, bishop of Winchester — ^and a Duduc of 
Wells (but some authorities make this last 
name Bodeca.) The etymon may perhaps be 
found in Friesic dod, a blockhead, Dutch 
dvtteriy'Eng. "dote.'' Halliwell has two archaic 
words doddypate and dodipoU, both signifying 
blockhead. And the name of that curious and 
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extinct bird the dodo, which I suppose to have 
been discovered and named by the Dutch, may 
be derived from its well-kno"wn stupidity. We 
have DoDD, Dodson, Dudin, Dutt, Dottchin. 
But Dote is a present Friesic name, and 
Outzen says that it is the appellation of a 
young giri. Our name Dottchin might 
ratiier be a diminutive of this. This leads us 
to consider the two meanings of our own word 
" dote" — to be foolish and to be fond. Perhaps 
some of the above Saxon names might have 
been rather derived from the latter sense, and 
have been terms of affection. As regards the 
two bishops at least, this would feJl in more 
naturally with the general character of the 
names given them. Two other names, Dod- 
dridge and DuDDRiDGB — though they might 
be formed locally from the above names — 
seem to be more probably the same as DoT- 
TRiDGE, which may be Deotric, a Low Grerman 
form of Theoderic. 

Of names derived from craft and cunning 
are Pratt, Ang.-Sax.^flrt, and perhaps Pretty, 
p. 301. Prset was the surname of one of the 
companions of the Saxon hero Hereward, de- 
rived from the stratagems by which he eluded 
the Normans. Patey and Peattib may be 
from Ang.Sd^.p(Btig andpetig, crafty — Ltttley 
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and LrmG from Ang.-SaoL lytelic and liteg^ of 
the same meaning. Packb seems to be from 
Ang.-Sax.^(Fca, a deceiver; the Packings were 
an ancient Saxon family in England, seep.Wl. 
Hence the local name Paxton, " Pack's town." 
The root si furnishes many names with this 
meaning, as Sly, Slee, Slagg (Old Norse 
sUegTy cunning), Slape (Old Norse sleiprj, 
Supper (Ang.-Sax.«Zipur^, slippery. Snewing, 
(as the patronymic of Snew), may probably be 
from Dan. mu, sly. Spooner seems to be from 
Ang.-Sax. spdnere, enticer, aUurer — and Spon 
we might presume to be sp6n (spoon), the par- 
ticiple, allured. Thus we seem to have Anglo- 
Saxon authority for both our words " spoon'' 
and "spooney." 

From liveliness or melancholy are Gladman, 
perhaps Old Norse gledimadr, homo fexjetus, a 
ftmny fellow — Hadley and Hadden, Old 
Norse hcBdihgr and hoBdinn, droll — Cawte, 
Old Norse kdtr (cawt), merry. Bros may 
perhaps be from Old Norse brosa^ to smile — 
there is a Northman sumamed Bros in the 
Ann. IsL Cant and Canter I take to be the 
same as Chant and Chanter (Ang.-Sax. can- 
tere, a singer.) And Cantrill is a diminutive 
of Canter — one of a class of words such as 
** cockerell," of which there seem to have been 
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formerly several in the English language. 
Other names are K'anting, a patronymic, 
Cantle and Cantelo, diminutives. And cor- 
responding names are Canto, Cantulo, Old 
Germ. (Forst). And Kant, Kanter, Kentel, 
Mod. Gterm. (But Forstemann makes the c in 
these names to interchange with gr, and seems 
to think the Old Norse gandr, a wolf, to be the 
origin.) Gale and Galer may also signify singer 
— Ang.-Sax. galariy Old Norse gala^ to sing. In 
Ang.-Sax. gale also signifies a nightingale, and 
galere an enchanter. Gall and Gaul, may 
be fi-om Ang.-Sax. gdl^ pleasant, merry. Nunn 
NuNNEY, Noon may be fi-om Old Norse nunna, 
to hiun ; there was a Nim, kinsman of Ina, 
king of Wessex, for whose name I can find 
no other etymon, (unless it be the same as 
an Old Germ. Nanno, our Nanny, and Nan- 
son, p. 57.) The Old Norse has also syngla, 
to hum, a diminutive of syngia, to sing — ^pos- 
sibly this might be the origin of our name 
Single. Then we have Dowly, Old Norse 
ddlegr. North Eng. "dowly,'' melancholy — 
Droop, Old Norse driUpr, Twist, Old Norse 
tvistr^ sad. Wesley and Wessel seem to be 
respectively fi'om Old Norse veslegr and vescell, 
miserable — ^Rigg and Wrigley from Old Norse 
hryggr and hyrggilegr, sorrowful. (Or Bigg 
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from DaxL rig^ rich— or local from "rigg*' or 
" ridge/') Sorg may be from Ang.-Sax sor- 
gian^ Old Norse sorga^ to sorrow, but I am 
not sure whether this name in the directory is 
an English one. Grattan seems to be from 
Old Norse grattiuy tearftd — ^Terry perhaps 
from Ang.-Sax. tearig^ of the same meaning. 
Swears may be from Ang.-Sax swir^ heavy, 
sorrowful (or from sweor, a step-father) — ^and 
Geale from iVng.-Sax. gecUh, of the same 
meaning. Solkhon is probably the Ang.-Sax. 
solccen, sulky, which we find as the name of a 
serf. Cod. Dip. 981. 

Names of serfs were given without much 
ceremony. Even if they had baptismal names> 
they seem fi^uently to have been called by 
epithets more significant, if less complimentary. 
Thus in the same charter we find an Onncum 
and an lUcum, both of which names seem to 
signifiy uncomely or Ul-favoinred. Then there 
is an Onwen, which might mean joyless — or it 
might mean unpleasant. But however both 
Onncimi and Onwen might simply mean xm- 
expected, and there is another name Lucco 
which seems to have something of a similar 
meaning, referring perhaps to the manner in 
which their owners became possessed of them. 
From such an origin might be our Luck, 
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LucKiNGS, LucKETT, LucKOCiL There is a 
name Tefl, elsewhere met with, which looks at 
first sight very like ** devil" ; but however 
it may only be firom Old Friea tefl^ Anglo* 
Saxon t(Bfl, table — ^perhaps he was a waiter. 
Another is called the son of Blimta, which 
seems to be from Old Norse hlunda^ to sleep, 
hence meaning drowsy or stupid. Blunt oc- 
curs also in the Domesday of Lincolnshire — 
hence may be in some cases our name Blxtkt 
—perhaps also Blunder. Other manumitted 
serfs seem to have possessed valuable qualities. 
Among others we find a Wiuxsi — ^this must 
mean ** one who works" — just such a name in 
vulgar parlance, "Workey," might be given 
aow. Then there is a Snel, active, p. 309 — ^a 
Hagg, Old Norse hagr, handy — a Hagel of the 
^ame meaning — hence may be our Haig, 
fl AGELL, Hail. So that, in freeing their serfs 
'*for the good of their souls,^ these men did 
not make an offering of that which cost them 
nothing. 

Names of unfavorable import might in some 
cases have been originally given to serfs, but it 
is scarcely necessary to have recourse to this 
mode of accounting for them. For we find 
that a name which seems to be equivalent to 
" oaf" was borne by several of a royal lina 
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And another name, Dodda, which may mean 
blockhead, was borne, (and signed m important 
documents), by a "princeps," a "minister,'' 
and other persons of note. Probably such a 
nicname might often be given in early youth, 
and — its meaning being outlived — might come 
at last to be a "vox et praeterea mhil." If 
then the original o¥mers of these names felt no 
afl5x)nt, still less need their successors of the 
present day. 
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CHAPTER XVI. 



NAMES DERiyED FBOK OFFICE OB OCCUPATIOH. 

The first place in this chapter is naturally 
due to the tiller of the soil Many of the 
names with this meaning have probably been 
originally baptismal, and not surnames. There 
is an Old Grerm. word sasSy Modem Germ. 
sasZy signifying settler, farmer, inhabitant, 
from which, in the opinion of Adelimg, 
the Saxons derive their name. Hence may be 
our Sass — ^perhaps also Sessions (Sesson?), 
and SissoN. (Or the two latter, along with 
SusE, may be connected with a group of Old 
German names given by Pott, Sisa, Suso, 
Zeizzo, Zuzo, of which the origin seems to be 
Germ, siisz. Old Germ, stwz, zetZy sweet.) Cor- 
responding with the Old Germ, sass is the 
Ang.-Sax. scUa, whence the Friesic name Sats, 
and our Satow, which has either an Old Sax. 
termination, or if the w be soimded, is probably 
from " how," a grave-moimd. 

An Old Eng. word for a countryman or clown 
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was " hob,'' probably from the GotL ^o6a. Old 
High Grerm. huh, hup, a field or small farm. 
Hence our Hobbs, Hobman, Hobson, Hubb — 
perhaps Hopps, Hopson, Hope, Hopping, Hop- 
kin. With these correspond an Old High 
Grerm. name Hubo, Mod. Grerm. Hube and 
Hupe. 

On entering the city we find Portman, Ang.- 
Sax. portman, a citizen, " one who Uves within 
gates" ; and Berryman, Ang.-Sax. hirigh-man, 
a civic officer. If we look for trade, we have 
CJhapman and Copeman, respectively Ang.- 
Sax. cedpmun and cdpeman — Couper and 
CowPER, Old Norse haupari, a merchant or 
dealer. Copestake, otherwise Capstick, may 
be from Ang.-Sax. stic, a piece of copper money 
of the value of half a farthing. Hence Cope- 
stake, who is now a merchant prince, may 
have once been a very small trader. Cramer 
and Creamer are respectively the Old Fries. 
kramer and the New Fries, kreamer, a shop- 
keeper. German names corresponding are 
Kramer and Kramer. Cram, Crame, Cream, 
have probably the same meaning — the addition 
of a to kram, traffic, would in Ang.-Sax. make 
a word signifying a trafficker. Coster may 
be Ang.-Sax. costere, a tempter. But the Old 
Norse has kostr, the Old Fries, and the Grerm. 
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kosty food — and Costeb might mean a provi- 
sion-dealer. Or it might belong to the same 
group as Cost, Cust, p. 326. 

The names derived from trades are, generally 
speaking, of more recent origin, and have been 
well explained by Mr. Lower, to whose work 
the reader may be referred for further infor- 
mation. I propose only to refer to two or three 
upon which I think some further Hght may be 
thrown. One of the most common of English 
names is Turner — out of aU proportion to the 
number of persons engaged in the trade — and 
I think that in some cases it is from a different 
origin. We find it in fact as a name before 
the conquest — ^a grant from Thorold to the 
monastery of Croyland in the year 1051, being 
signed, among others, by a Tiunerus Capella- 
nus. The Icel. has tumera, tumamentum 
agere, tumari, a tilter, which may probably 
shew the origin of the name. As, however, 
the TiUTier in question was a bishop's chaplain, 
his " tilting*' must have been only theological 
But the name may probably have been baptis- 
mal, and perhaps of Norman introduction. For, 
as Mr. Kemble has observed, at this period many 
Norman names begin to make their appearance, 
teaching us "how rapidly we were preparing 
for that great catastrophe which was to extin- 
guish the Anglo-Saxon name for ever." 
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Another very common name is Slater — too 
common I think to be derived altogether from 
a trade which is by no means among the most 
ancient. The Old Friesic has slater y a maker, 
repairer, or cleaner of ditches, from which I 
think our name is in some cases derived. Hence 
the same aa Ditcher and Ditchman — perhaps 
also Dicker and Dickman, Ang.-Sax. die, a 
ditch. This would also account for Slatter 
and Slaughter, which correspond with two 
varieties, the New Friesic and the Saterlandic. 
(Or Slaughter might be Dan. slagter, a 
butcher.) 

The commonness of the name of Smith is 
sufficiently accounted for, as the term was ap- 
plied to everything which required hammering 
— even to poetry. Among the varieties re» 
ferred to by Mr. Lower are Suckmith and 
SixsMTTHS, which he derives from a North of 
England word sock, a plough-share. But the 
latter I think more probably from Ang.-Sax. 
sieXy a knife or sword. Another name, Scott- 
smith, I have introduced, p. 257, as probably 
meaning a maker of darts or arrows. 

Snider, Sneyd, Snead may correspond 

with Old Norse sniddari. Germ. Schneider, 

Dutch snyder, a tailor. But the Ang.-Sax. 

snidere is rendered by Bosworth simply hewer 

w 
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or cutter, and it does not appear to have been 
used in this particular sense. The word em- 
ployed for a taUor is seamere, of which we still 
retain the feminine in "sempstress." Hence 
may be our Seamer, Seymour — ^if not from 
Sigimar, p. 214. Cognate with seamere, a 
tailor, is sema or 5yma, a peace-maker — ^the 
sense of uniting or " seaming" being the same 
in both — I think that our name Syme may 
be from this. 

To the diflFerent names signifying shoemaker, 
we may probably add Scx)RE, Shore, Showers, 
from the Ang.-Sax. scoere, a " shoer." 

I do not think that Waqner is the same as 
" waggoner ;" it seems more probably the Ang.- 
Sax. wagnere, an enticer. So Wheeler may 
be from hweolere, a diviner, and not from the 
name of a trade. 

TiCKNoR and Ticheker are evidently the 
same name, and may both probably be referred 
to the Dutch teekenaar, a drawer or designer. 

Jack, Jago, Jackaman, Jackman, Jake- 
man, J aggers, probably 8ignifyhunter,from01d 
Norse yogra. Germ, and Dutch jageUy to hirnt, 
Grerm. and Dan. jaeger, a hunter. Forstemann 
has the Old Germ, names Jacco and Jager, 
Mod. Germ. Jock and Jocher. May not this 
be the origin of Jack for John ? We seem to 
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have a relic of the sense in our word "jockey*' 
for a rider. 

Turning to the names derived from ecclesias- 
tical offices we have Bishop, which as a name 
may be older than Christianity, see p, 272. 
Any suggestions as to the meaning of the old 
Saxon name Biscop must be merely specula- 
tive. It might be connected with the Old 
Friesic hiskiffa, to appoint, ordain. Or it might 
be from the Ang.-Sax. hedh, a bracelet, and 
sc6py creator ; the bracelet was the reward of 
valour, and " dispenser of bracelets" a common 
poetical expression for a prince ; " creator of 
bracelets" is a less straightforward idea, yet the 
dispenser of bracelets is in a sense the creator 
of them. Or as sc6p^ creator, also means poet, 
Be4hsc6p might mean "bracelet-poet." For in 
those old days poets got bracelets as well as 
warriors. And it was not beneath the dignity 
of a prince to practise the gentle art. 

Priest is the Ang.-Sax. preost, and Peest 
the Old Norse prestr. It is a little curious 
that the only man called Prest in the directory 
for 1857 is a priest. Preen and Prin are 
probably from Ang.-Sax. pren^ a priest. Pren 
was the surname of Eadberht, king of Kent, 
who had heea ordained. SiKR, Seer, and 
SiREB may be from the IceL sfra, a priest, oc- 
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curring frequently in the Ann. Isl. Probably 
this word may be connected with Ang.-Sax. 
seioeVy a seer, a wise man, whence perhaps our 
Sewers. Fricke is the Ang.-Sax. fncca^ a 
preacher, and Fricker, a probably rather later 
word of the same meaning. Vicars is pro- 
bably the Old Norse name Vikar, signifying 
pirate. Parsons is doubtfiil, p. 133, and Pope 
may be connected with a different group, p. 307. 
Or the long vowel may remove it from that 
group, and, along with Pape, connect it with 
Old Norse 'pApiy Dutch paapy a priest. 

Both Abbott and Abbiss I also doubt — the 
former perhaps not in aU cases. They appear 
to be connected with an ancient group, of 
which the base is Abbs, Abbey, Ebbs, Hebb, 
Ibbs, Hibbs. These correspond with an Abo 
(Domesday Line), Old Germ, names Abbo, 
Abbi, Ebbo, Hebo, Ibba (F'&rst.), an Ebba, 
queen of the South Saxons, A.D., 678, an Ebbi 
(Ann. Isl), an Ebbe, a Frisian under king 
Alfi^ (Ang.-Sax. Chron.Jy present Frisian 
names Abbe, Ebbo, Ibo, (Outzen), a Danish 
Ebbe, and feminine Ebba, an Ang.-Sax. Ibbe 
(Kemhle). The names Abbo, Abbi, Abbe, are 
evidently as Forstemann says from the Gothic 
a 6a, a man. The other forms in e and i he 
thinks may be variations of the same. As 
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a diminutive from this, resembling the Scan- 
dinavian form in si^ seems to come the name 
Abbissa, or Ebissa, of the son of Hengest, and 
which I take to be the same as our Abbiss. 
Other diminutives are Ablett, Ablin, Ebe- 
UNG, Hebel, Hibble — ^perhaps in some cases 
Abel. A German name Abeling, correspond- 
ing with our Ebeling (a patronymic), renders 
this last more Hkely. And still stronger ground 
is aflforded by the Friesic Abel, which is a 
woman's name, and which Outzen refers to the 
above origin. Then Abbott, Ebbetts, Ibbett, 
and Hibbitt would correspond as another form 
of diminutive.* Still Abbott may be in some 
cases from the office, and we have a name 
Abud, corresponding with abttd, another Aug.- 
Sax. form. 

Connected with the above group are some 
names which strikingly illustrate the man- 
ner in which names explain each other. There 
are three names in the directory, Hebble- 
thwaite, Hebblewaite, Hebblewhite, one 

* Ibbet is also an Old Germ, name, and this suggests 
an enquiry. The diminutive in et, Mr. Latham thinks, 
comes to us through the French. But whence did the 
French deriye itf--it seems rather probably of Gothic 
origin. Hence— though in the language it comes to us 
through the French — ^in some of our names it may come 
directly from ihe Qothia 
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above another, like three steps leading up to 
a meaning — the original being local, from 
*' thwaite," a piece of land cleared in a forest. 
Then, having got Hebblewhite, we get a 
fourth, Ablewhite. 

There are several names which signify 
baptizer, as Basire, Bezer, and Baster, re- 
spectively from Ang.-Sax. hcezere, bezera, and 
bcestere, contractions of hcedzere, from bced, or 
b(e^, a bath. Hence Bather has probably the 
same meaning ; as had the Ang.-Sax. bctfiSere. 
And Badder may be a different form of the 
same. Fuller, though in most cases it may 
be from fuUere, a bleacher, may be in some 
from fulwere, a baptizer. Perhaps some of the 
names which, p. 56, I connected with the god- 
dess Fulla, may rather be from this origin. 

On the other hand Pagan and Payne, sig- 
nifyingan imbaptized person, remain to this day 
to shew the tenacity with which a name, once 
established, maintained its groimd. Pagan 
occurs as an Ang.-Sax. name. Cod, Dip, 923. 

From civil offices we have Grieves and 
Reeve, Ang.-Sax. gerefa, a sheriff. And 
CoNGREVE, " the king's reeve." Then we have 
Grave, Graf, Graeff, corresponding with 
the Germ. graf—dHiao Margrave and Pal- 
grave. The latter is the name of a parish in 
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Sussex, but I think that it must have been ori- 
ginally a man's name. This word enters into 
some Old German baptismal names, as Walde- 
GRAVE, from wcddy power. Mabsh, though 
probably in most cases local, may be some- 
times from Dan. marsk, a marshal, a contrac- 
tion, I apprehend, of marskalL " Senescal," a 
steward, Mr. Lower says "is now vilely cor- 
rupted to Snashall." But we have also 
Senegal in the directory, and Senescal, 
rather common in Lincolnshire. This is a 
word of Grerman origin, though I apprehend 
of Norman introduction. The latter part is 
no doubt from schcdk, a servant — the former 
part I think probably from sinn, sense, thought. 
There are a number of names which signify 
envoy or messenger. Such are Sands, Sandy, 
Sandoe, Sander, Sandeman, Sandell, San- 
difer, Sanden, Sendall, Sinden. Of these 
Sandy and Sander have always been con- 
sidered, though I think erroneously, as con- 
tractions of Alexander. Sands, corresponding 
with a Germ. Sand, is the Ang.-Sax. sand, one 
sent, a messenger. Sandy is the same as a 
Sandi in the Domesday of Yorkshire, and this 
is evidently a man's name formed by a usual 
process from sandy a messenger, by the addi- 
tion of /. Sandoe is the Old German name 
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Sando, formed in the same maimer by the addi- 
tion of 0. Sander, which corresponds with a 
Germ. Sander, is probably fix>m the Old Germ. 
Sandheri, " army messenger." Sandeman cor- 
responds with the Old Norse sendimadVy Suio- 
Goth. sendeman — Sandell and Sendall, with 
the Old Norse sendiU, a mess^iger. Sandifer 
is compoimded with Ang.-Sax. faran. Old 
Norse faray to fare, travel. Sanden and 
Sinden are, I think, names of a similar mean- 
LDg, signifying " sent,'' and corresponding with 
an Old Germ. SindenL 

Another important group is Bode, Bodda, 
Body, Boden, Bodicker, Bodkin, Bodell, 

BOADELLA, BuDDLE, BoDMAN, BuDD, BuDDEN, 

Budge. Of these Bodda corresponds with 
the Ang.-Sax. boda, and Body with the Old 
Norse bodi, a messenger. But the Scandina- 
vian form seems to have superseded the Saxon 
in early English. In the household expenses 
of Eleanor, Coimtess of Montford, 1265, quoted 
by Mr. Lower, "her carriers or messengers 
were Diquon, Gobithesty, Treubodi, and 
Slingawai." Here Treubodi means "trusty 
messenger" — ^the others are probably also sou- 
briquets — Gobithesty, for instance, seems to 
be equivalent to " short-cut" — sty being a foot- 
path. We have a name Truefitt, which seems 
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to be nearly equivalent to Treubodi — Ang.- 
Sax. fetiauy to fetch. Then we have Light- 
body, an active messenger-Gk)ODBODY, perhaps 
a war-messenger, p. 209, and Freebody, a peace- 
messenger, _p. 237. Peabody, otherwise Pay- 
body, seems to be connected with Dan. 
pcuzbyde, to command, enjoin, paabvd, an 
edict — ^to assmne the ancient Danish bodi 
would give us the word. But Mr. Lower 
introduces a Handsomebody, and unless we 
can dispose of this gentleman, his good looks 
will damage our theory. But by referring to 
the original sense of handsome, which was 
handy, active, we convert him into a good ser- 
vant and a useful ally. 

I think that I have now made out a case to 
show that " bod/' in names of persons means 
a messenger, and I pass on to the other names 
in the group. Budd is the Mod. Dan. form, 
and corresponds with a present Danish name 
Budde. But it is also an Old Germ, and a 
Mod. Germ, form in proper names. Bodel is 
probably a noun, like Ang.-Sax. bydely Eng. 
"beadle.'' And Boadella, the same with 
a Saxon termination. While Buddle cor- 
responds with the Old Norse Budli, the 
name of a king in the Volsungasaga. Bod- 
man corresponds with Sandeman — Boden 
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and BuDDEN with Sanden and Sindsn. These 
lafit appear to be the participle, signifying 
"sent." BoDECKER is a diminutive and cor- 
responds with an old Saxon Bodic, and a 
Mod. Grerm. Bodeck. It would be properly 
Bodecka or Bodecke, but the r final having 
in English scarcely any sound sometimes 
accrues to such names ; a similar case is a 
Henniker, corresponding with a German 
Hennicke, p. 175. Budge seems to be a 
similar diminutive ; the Grerman names Budde, 
Budke, Budge show its formation. Bod- 
kin may be another diminutive, or it may 
be from Eng. " bodkin," which, in the earliest 
use we find of it, signified a dagger. But 
more probably the former, as Forstemann has a 
corresponding Old Grerm. name Bodeken, a.d. 
1020. Corresponding with the Germ, bote we 
have also Bott and its patronymic Botting. 
To this belong Botel and Bottle, correspond- 
ing with Sandell, Sendall, Bodel, Buddle. 
And Botten, Botton, (perhaps Bottom, as a 
natural corruption) — corresponding with San- 
den, SiNDEN, BODEN, BuDDEN. An Old High 
German form is pot, whence the old name 
Poto, and the modem Pott and Poten. With 
these correspond oiu- Pott and Potten ; 
we have also the patronymic Pottinger finger. 
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same as mgr, son, descendant.) Pottle 
corresponds with Bottle, Bodel, Buddle, 
Sandell, Sindall. And Potipher with 
Sandifer, p 344. 

Then we have Petifer, which seems to be 
the same as Potipher. And finding also 
Pettitrew, which seems to mean " trusty 
messenger,'' and corresponds with the Ti-eu- 
bodi, p. 344, we are led to inquire whether 
some of the group Pett, Piit, Putt, which, 
p. 303, I have assigned to a different origin, 
may not belong to this. The name Putta, of 
two bishops, one of Rochester, and the other 
of Hereford, would be naturally explained as 
messenger or apostle. Though the former 
meaning, that of smallness (which is closely 
allied to affection) would not be less suitable. 

Many of the above we find as early baptis- 
mal names, and in that case the sense is pro- 
bably rather that of " one who issues an edict." 
Thus Bodo and Bodic were names of Old (con- 
tinental) Saxon princes — Bodo was the name 
of one of the counts of Blanckcnberg, A.D. 1082 
— and Poto an Old High Grerman name. 
They also enter into various compoimds, of 
which we have Buddrich, corresponding with 
a Germ. Bodrich, Wc, dominion — Bodmer, cor- 
responding with an Old Grerm. Bodomar, Mod. 
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Germ. Bothmer, mar, famous — Bodger, Gar- 
butt, corresponding with an Old High Germ. 
Gerbot, the Gerbodo of Domesday, and the 
Mod. Germ. Gerbet, from gar or ger^ a spear. 
From this origin, I think, is Fillpot or Phil- 
pot — Old High Germ. Jil, Mod. Germ, vid^ 
much, a sort of intensitive, which enters into 
many Old Germ, names. And perhaps Tal- 
bot, Old Norse tala, Ang.-Sax. teUan, to an- 
nounce, relate. 

Other names of similar meaning are Postle, 
probably a contraction of apostle. And Eng- 
ALL, Ang.-Sax. engel, Old Norse engill, an 
angel or messenger. Hence Engel, a Grerman 
name, and Engill, the surname of a Northman, 
Ann, Isl (But Ang.-Sax. en^d also signifies 
an Angle, which might be the meaning in some 
cases.) This, like the former, enters into seve- 
ral compounds, as Engleheart and Engle- 
BURTT, corresponding with the Old G^rm. 
Engelhart and Engelbert, which are also Mod. 
Germ. Ingle, which, p. 99, I have thought 
a diminutive of Ing, is more probably another 
form of this word, corresponding with an Old 
Germ. Ingilo. So also in some cases Angel, 
Old Germ. Angilo, with which corresponds 
our Angelo. Then Ingledew is probably 
the same as an Old Grerm. Angildeo, Engildeo, 
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Ingilthie, (Forstemann,) and the Ang.-Sax. 
Angeltheow, probably from Old High Germ. 
diOy Ang.-Sax. theow, a servant. We have also 
a name Petengell or Pettingal, probably 
from poty in the preceding group. 

From a similar origin to the above may pro- 
bably be such a name as Wing, corresponding 
with Vingi, the name of a messenger of Atli, 
(Attila,) in the Volsungasaga. And Feather, 
if not from the origin to which I have assigned 
it, p. 251. But Fedder is a present Friesic 
name, and Outzen gives reasons for supposing 
that it does mean father. 
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CHAPTER XYII. 



KAMB8 FBOM THE SEA, AND THE SEA UFE. 

While the Gothic tribes were wanderers in 
the great Northern forests, they took their 
names from the objects which were familiar to 
them there. The nobler of the savage brutes — 
the bear, the wol^ the boar — were among 
the Teuton's favourite types ; — the war-game 
which he loved, and the sword which " was to 
him as a daughter/' 

But it was a new life when they came to the 
water's edge. A new horizon opened to their 
view — ^new visions stirred their minds — ^their 
destiny took them by the hand — and the bold 
hunter became the daring viking. Short flights 
of piracy trained their wings — and the narrow 
British sea was bridged ; — a thousand years to 
gather head — for it was the wide Atlantic 
which came next ! 

On all the German sea-board there were 
fierce pirates and bold seamen — ^but the North- 
men were the fiercest and the boldest They har- 
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ried all shores, and crossed swords with all races. 
They brought back the gold of Caliphs, and 
the dark-eyed daughters of Italy. They 
launched forth into the frozen deep, and saw 
the whale at his solemn gambols, and met the 
sea-bear — ^hoary and grim — drifting on his 
solitary raft of ice, like an ancient warrior on 
his way to Odin's hall. And — ere yet the full- 
ness of time was come — ^they lifted up a comer 
of the veil, and peeped into the New World. 

Even in death the Viking loved to have his 
grave overlooking the sea, that his spirit 
might listen to its old, familiar voice. Some- 
times he was even buried sitting inside his 
trusty ship, with his good sword by his side. 
More frequently his barrow was made in the 
shape of a ship turned upside down. And some- 
times — with a feeling of poetry not found in 
the productions of Scalds — that the old sea- 
rover might sleep the sounder, they made his 
bed of the salt sea-weed.* 

* Graves of this sort— evidently Teutonic — ^have been 
discovered in the Crimea. See the '^Antiquities of 
Kertch and Eesearches in the Cimmerian BosphoruH*' by 
Dr. Duncan MTherson. In the course of a discussion on 
the subject at a meeting of the Archeological Institute 
Mr. Kemble remarked " The layer of sea- weed in the 
tomb is a remarkable ieuct ; a similar usage had been no- 
ticed in interments on the shores of the Baltic, and it 
might have originated in some tradition of watei^ worship, 
of which traces occur in the superstitions of Scandinavia.* 
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From the sea, and the incidents of the wild 
sea life, there are many names. We have 
Sea itself and So, a Danish form — ^in what 
manner derived we cannot exactly say — ^per- 
haps as local s\imames. Then we have Salt, 
which may perhaps mean a sailor. The Old 
Norse salt signified the sea, and there might be 
a word formed from it — say scdtt, signifying a 
seaman. May not this be the word which we 
still use when we call a sailor a salt ? The 
name at any rate is m ost common in York- 
shire and the Danish district, and it is found 
in some Scandinavian names of places, as 
Saltby, where it seems to be a proper nama 

Of other names signifying sailor are Far- 
man, Old Norse farmadr — possibly Farden 
and Farthing, as corruptions oi fardrengr. 
If a corruption, however, it must be an ancient 
one, as the name Fardan occurs in the Domes- 
day of Yorkshire. But many corruptions are 
ancient. Soman and Samand show a Danish 
form — as also Somany, which may be Old 
Norse menni, a pian. Haffele and Havill 
may be from Old Norse hxifliy a sailor, which 
was a Scandinavian name, according to Hal- 
dorsen. Float is I apprehend from Ang.- 
SBJi.fl6ta, a sailor, and Flatman from Ang.- 
Ssji. Jldtmann, of same meaning. There is a 
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local name ; but it might be simply equivalent 
to " ship-master." I do not think that Skyp 
and Ship are names like Keel ; they are more 
probably formed from Ang.-Sax. scip by the 
addition of a, and are equivalent to Skipper. 

There are two names. Seamark and Kiall- 
MARK, which I think may be derived from a 
poetical expression for a ship. The Ang.-Sax. 
has sdk-raeary a sea-horse, %uratively a ship. 
The Old High Germ, has marchy a horse — 
properly marik or mark, as it must be the 
diminutive in ik. So that Seamark and 
KiALLMARK may be poetical terms for a ship 
— ^not necessarily High Germ., because the 
Ang.-Sax. might form a similar diminutive. 

Of names signifying pirate or sea-robber 
may be Wicking, same as Viking, from Old 
Norse vikr, Ang.-Sax. wic, a bag, and ing, 
" belonging to." So Vicar and Wicker may 
be the Old Norse name Vikar, of similar mean- 
ing; and Vigor the Norwegian Vigar. Forste- 
mann has also the Old G^rm. names Wiking, 
Wigger, and Vigur, and they may — or some of 
them — be, as he supposes, from wig, war. 
Rainey may be the Old Norse Hrani, from 
ran, rapine ; and Ranoe, (a French name 
in the directory), the Old Germ. Rano from 
similar origin. Ransom, is evidently the Old 
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Norse ransamVy prsedabundus, piratical. What 
curious changes the whirligig of time brings 
roimd ! We take our money to the descendant 
of the old sea-robber to take care of for us — 
Bansom & Co., bankers, PaU Mall. Another 
Ransome has turned his sword into a plough- 
share, and become famed as a maker of agricul- 
tural implements — Ransomes & Co., Ipswich. 

Some other names are derived from voyage 
or travel in a more harmless sense, as Farra 
and Farey, respectively the Ang.-Sax. faray 
and the Old Norse fari, a traveller. And 
Farrand, from Old Norse farandi, of the 
same meaning. Then we have Pharaoh — 
I remember meeting with it in a secluded 
nook of the Lake district, and wondering much 
how the old king of Egypt had foimd his 
way into our quiet valleys. But releasing 
the name from the associations of the spelling, 
it is nothing more than an Old German 
name Faro, corresponding with Farra and 
Farey. Then we have Norfor, which seems 
to mean " north-faring.'' And the only Nor- 
for in the directory is a "pilot." Another 
name of similar meaning is Rake or Raikes, 
Old Norse reika^ to wander, to travel. 
North. Eng. " rake." There is a Northman 
sumamed Reik in the Ann. IsL Then we have 
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HEBifSLEY, probably the Old Norse heimdegr^ 
belcHiging to the world, cosmopolitan. And 
Hamlin, which corresponds with a HameHn 
in the Domesday of Yorks., and is jM-obably 
from Old Norse heimalin^ brought up, or kqpA 
at home. Hames and Hamis may perhaps be 
from Old Norse heimskvy ignorant, mexperir 
enoed — literally "homish." For among the 
bid Northmen foreign travel was considered as 
necessary to improve a young man's mind, and 
polish his manners, as it is at the present day. 
I have observed in a previous diapter that 
no animal was held in such high reverence 
on the Scandinavian peninsula as the bear. 
And when the Norsemen, penetrating into 
the depths of the icy sea^ found him there 
before than, in a solitude sublimer than that 
of the forest — ^yet grimmer and hardier thaa 
before, and a sailor too like themselves, all 
their old reverence would come on them with 
increased force. Hence we find as Scandi- 
navian names Sneebiom (snow-bear), and 
Ssebiom (sea-bear). The latter seems to be 
the name Sbeme, found in the Domesday of 
Yorkshire, Lincolnshire, and Derbyshire, and 
may be our Seaborn, Seyburn, and Sporne. 
Th^ we have Seaber and Sober, probably of 
same meamng — there is a Seubar in the 
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Domesday of Lincolnsliire. We find the name 
Sewlf (sea-wolf), in a charter of Canute, and it 
is probably the same as the Saulf in the 
Domesday of Derbyshire, where it is in the 
Scandinavian form. Hence may perhaps be 
our Salve, Self, Selves. But there is an 
Old Germ. Selbo, which Forstemann tlunks 
can only be derived fix)m selby self. 

The number of names derived from the sea 
is a characteristic feature of difference between 
our nomenclature and that of the Grermans. 
And it will be seen that we owe many of our 
names to that hardy Northern race from whom 
we have without doubt derived much of our 
nautical spirit. And though we must bear in 
mind that all the Germans we got were frt>m 
the searboard — all more or less sailors — ^it was 
to a certain extent a condition of their coming 
— yet they seem to have degenerated in their 
new quartera For, in order to oppose the 
Danes, Alfred had to have his ships manned 
by Frisians, who are distinguished from the 
"English." 

Mr. Worsaae has remarked that the name 
of England's greatest admiral shows a Scandi- 
navian origin ; and exception has been taken to 
this statement — ^first, on the groimd that Nel- 
son is a Scandinavian form rather than a 
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Scandinavian name, being a contraction of 
Nicholson — ^and secondly, on the ground that 
in any case its value is infinitesimal, as twenty 
Saxon or Angle mothers may have crossed the 
race. With respect to the first point, I do not 
think that Nelson is a contraction of Nichol- 
son ; it is more probably, as Mr. Worsaae has 
elsewhere observed, the Irish name NeaJ, im- 
ported by the Northmen during their early 
intercourse with that country. Hence they 
again have naturaKzed it in the countries where 
they have settled, as England and France — but 
as far as I know, it is not a German name. 
The second point — as to the value of such 
descent — involves a physiological question as 
to the principle upon which race is transmit- 
ted, into which it is not my province to enter. 
But however it be, it is not a question to which 
we need attach any very great importance. 
An individual illustration of this sort must be 
always doubtftJ, though the general principle 
may be indisputable. 
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CHAPTER XVIII. 



LOCAL 8UBNAMES. 



A large proportion of the names of persons 
are derived from the names of places. Again — 
a large proportion of the names of places are 
derived from the names of persons, so that the 
nomenclature to some extent runs in a circle. 
Dodd acquires a property, and it is called 
" Dodd's worth" — Grim builds a village, and it 
is called " Grim's by.'' Then Doddsworth 
and Grimsby give surnames to other men in 
after times — it may be to the very descendants 
of the original owners. Thus one half the 
directory may almost be said to explain the 
other hal^ and an attention to this simple rule 
will obviate much of the difficulty in local 
names. Take for instance the names ending 
in "bottom," which signifies a valley or low 
groimd. We have Rowbottom, Rosebottom, 
Shoebotham, Sidebottom, Ramsbottom, Tab- 

BOTTAM, WiNTBRBOTTOM, HiGGINBOTTOM, and 

Shufflebottom. Various conjectures have 
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been made as to the meaning of these names — 
thus Winterbottom has been supposed to have 
been a cold situation — Shuffllebottom has been 
explained as " shaw field bottom" — ^and Hig- 
ginbottom has been very unreasonably pre- 
sumed to be a corruption of Ickenbaum. Turn 
to the directory, and we find the names Rowe, 
Rose, Shew, Side, Ramm, Tarr, Winter, 
HiGGiN, and Shuffill. And all the previous 
list are at onoe explained as names of places 
derived fi-om those of their owners. 

In many instances we find the original name 
still hovering round the locality called after it. 
Thus when I find tliat Winder is not an 
uncommon name in Westmoreland, it confirms 
me in the opinion that Windermere is the 
lake or "mere" of a man called Windar. 
Walking through Handsworth in Stafford- 
shire, and seeing the name of Hand upon the 
shops, I said to myself ** Handsworth is the 
worth or estate of a man called Hand, and 
these may be the descendants of that man.'' 

It is a very characteristic nomenclature — 
that of the Teutonic settler. Thoroughly 
matter-of-fitct — ^he plants his dwelling in the 
deft of the mountain, with the towering peak 
above, and the rushing torrent below, and he 
calls it — ** eagle's nest ?" — not a bit of itr-' 
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^Brown's eeaC or "Dobb's cot/' It is 
diaraoteriBtic of individuality and indepen- 
dence — individuality of right — independence 
of character. The map of England, dotted 
over with the possessive case, is a standing 
protest against communism. AikI there are 
many names of places formed from a single 
name, which show where one man has held his 
own in solitary self-reliance among the lonely 
valleys and dreary mountains. 

The chapter of local surnames must always 
be a large one, though the tendency of my 
theories is to reduce it considerably. Thus the 
names ending in ing must generally be con- 
sidered as the Saxon patronymic, and not as 
from ing, a meadow. So likewise several of 
the names ending in ridge and more, are from 
ricy dominion, and mdr, illustrious, common 
terminations of Teutonic names. So also in 
some cases the endings burriy hurg, and laJce 
are those of ancient baptismal names. 

Then th^:^ are a nmnber of unoompounded 
names, as Hill, Hall, Bower, Stone, Sands, 
BowE, Port, Peel, Becob; which, as I have 
elsewhere shown, may in some cases be referred 
to a different origin. To these we may add 
Castle, which from its other form Castello, 
seems to be an Old German diminutive. It 
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may either be the same as Costello, or it may- 
be from the Old German Cast, which Forste- 
mami thinks another form of Gast, signifying 
guest. So also Spittle may perhaps be a 
diminutive of another name Spitta, p. 224, 
from spit, a spear. Possibly Ashpitel may 
be from a similar origin — ^the Ang.-Sax. cbsc, 
signifying a spear, on account of their being 
made from that wood. 

Then there is another class of imcompounded 
names which arise from a different source. 
Such is probably House, from Ang.-Sax. hiisa, 
a domestic, hence same as Houseman. And 
Town, Toon, from Ang.-Sax. tUna, a town's 
man, hence same as Towner. A Tuna clericus 
signs several charters of Bishop Oswald. We 
have also Tunno, corresponding with an Old 
Germ. Tunno, but Forstemann seems to think 
this another form of Dim. The Ang.-Sax. 
principle of forming one word from another by 
the addition of a explains many names, as 
Shipp, Hunt, &c. This termination, being de- 
clinable, is generally lost in English names. 
Another such name may be in some cases 
Holt, corresponding with an Old Norse Holti, 
formed from hoU, a grove, in a similar manner 
by the addition of i. 

Many names of places, as I have observed. 
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p. Ill, axe the names of family commimities, 
as " the Hallmgs," " the Coolings," imqualified 
by any geographical term. A similar sort of 
name seems to be that of Ommaney in Hants, 
whence the family names Ommaney. This 
place was in Ang,-Sax. Ummanig, which I 
think can be from nothing else than unmamg, 
not many, few, referring to the paucity of in- 
habitants. Other names of places consist of a 
genitive singular — such may be Hastings and 
Cowes — probably used elliptically, denoting 
possession. And many names of places, such 
as Rowell, Stanger, Norman, in Cumberland, 
are simply men's names. 

The names East, West, North, South, are 
more ethnical than geographical. They are aU 
ancient names, and have had originally the ter- 
mination a, i, or o, giving them the force of 
" one from the East,'' " one from the West," &c. 
Some of them still retain it, as Easto or 
Eastoe, Eastty, Northey, Southey. Old 
Germ, names corresponding are Osta, Nordi, 
Nordo, and Mod. Grerm. names Nord and North. 
Our names AusT, OsT, and OwsT, are different 
forms of East. And Ostell may be the same 
as the Old G^rm. Aostilo, a diminutive. 

I now proceed to give a succinct list, in al- 
phabetical order, of the local terms most com- 
monly found in proper names. 
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Back, Beck. Ang.-Sax. 6(fc, Old Norse beckr^ 
Crerm. bach, a brook. This is more common 
in Scandinavian than in Anglo-Saxon use. 

Bold, BoL Ang.-Sax. bold. Old Norse b6ly a 
dwelling. The termination " bold" or " ball" 
is more commonly from the adjective, but 
such a name as Newbold may be from the 
above. 

Bottom. A valley or hollow. Perhaps some- 
times the lowest part of a property, as op- 
posed to Head. 

Brook. Ang.-Sax. br6c. 

Bum. Ang.-Sax. bume, Sco. " bum," a brook, 
cognate with Eng. "bum," ardere, in the 
sense of impetuosity. As an uncompoxmded 
name Burn is sometimes from 6/om, a bear. 
And sometimes probably the same as Brxjn, 
Brown, in the sense of " fiery." 

Biuy. Ang.-Sax. birig, burh, a city or borough. 

By. Dan. by, a village* Perhaps originally a 
single dwelling, as it is generally coupled 
with the name of one man. This is the 
word which, more than any other, distin- 
guishes the Danish settlements fix)m the 
Saxoa 

Caster, Chester. Ang.-Sax. ceaMer, properly 
the Latin castrum, a camp, but used gene- 
rally for a town. 
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ClifF. Ang.-Sax dify Old Norse Ueyf. 

Cot. Ang.-Sax. coty a cottage. Hence the 
names Topcjoat and Pettyooat, which as I 
think are from the men's names Tofp and 
Petty. 

Croft. Ang.-Sax. croft. 

Dale. Ang.-Sax. c?€pZ, Old Norse danla. 

Den. Ang.-Sax. deriy a valley. Leo thinks 
this word adopted from the Celtic. 

Dike, Ditch. Ang.-Sax. dic^ Old Norse dihi. 
The word "dike'\is used provincially to ex- 
press both the fos^a and the vaUum — tne 
ditch and the moxmd raised by the throwing 
out of the earth. Mr. Kemble gives some 
reasons for supposing that in Anglo-Saxon a 
difference of gender was used to distinguish 
between the two sensea 

Dun, Don, Down. Ang.-Sax dtfn, a down or 
hilL The name Downwards may perhaps 
be from Ang.-Sax. weardy a watchman — 
signifying a look-out man on the downs. 

Ey. Ang.-Sax. eg^ igy ey, Dan. ey, an island. 
The termination in ey or y, as in Brandy, 
SouTHET, is most commonly merely the 
ending of men's names in i. 

Field. Ang.-Sax. yfeW, an imenclosed expanse 
of land, Lat. ca/mpus. 

Ford. Ang.-Sax. fordy a passage over a 
stream. 
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Force. Old Norse^br^, a water-fall. Wilber- 
FORCE, from the old Germ, name Williber 
or Williberg. 

Grarth, Gard, Yard. Ang.-Sax. geard. Old 
Norse gardr, an inclosure, a place guarded 
by a fence. Hence a farm-stead, which is 
the general sense both in the North of Eng- 
land, and in the Scandinavian cotmtries. 

Gate. In the South of England an opening, 
Ang.-Sax. geat, but in the North a road or 
way. Old Norse gata. 

GilL Old Norse gil, a small ravine, not neces- 
sarily containing water. Gill as a single 
name, and in its compounds Gilbert and 
GiLMORE, corresponding with the Old Germ, 
names Gilbert and Gilmar, is probably a 
contraction oi gisil, companion. 

Haugh (Haff). In Northumberland a small 
hill, a sepulchral mound, see p. 251. Mr. 
Worsaae seems to consider this a variation 
of how. But it appears to be from a differ- 
ent root. Old NorSe haf, elevation, Eng. 
"heave." 

Ham. Ang.-Sax. hdm. Old Norse heimi Mr. 
Kemble observes that " that this is the most 
sacred, the most intimately felt of all the 
words by which the dwellings of men are 
distinguished." In proper names it is often 
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corrupted into um, as in Barnum. The 
same form is found in names of places in 
Friesland, where it is so common that Mr. 
Latham facetiously applies the rule of the 
Latin Grammar, " Omne quod exit in mn^' to 
denote a Frisian parish. 

Head. Ang.-Sax. hedfod. Old Norse hqfud, 
the highest point of a field or an estate. 

Holt. Ang.-Sax. and Old Norse hoh, a grove. 

Hope, Op. Ang.-Sax. kopu, a mound. Or in 
some cases probably from Old Norse hdp, 6p, 
a recess. Hence Alsop, Blenkinsop, &c. 

House. Ang.-Sax. and Old Norse hiis. Huso, 
and Husi are Old Germ, names, correspond- 
ing with our House, Huss, and Hussey. 
Also Husicho, a diminutive, corresponding 
with our HussiCK, and perhaps Housego. 
The name Household may perhaps be from 
Ang.-Sax. holdy a governor. I do not think 
that Backhouse and Malthus are from a 
bake-house and a malt-house, but from the 
proper names Back and Malt. The latter I 
do not find at present, but it occurs in a 
charter of Edward, A.D. 1060, "JaulfMaltes 
sune." It is also found in the local name 
Maltby, and it is the same aa a present 
Dan. name Malthe. 

How. Old Norse haugr, a grave-moxmd. 
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Hurst. Ang.-Sax. hyrsty a grove. 

Ing. Ang.-Sax. ingy Old Norse en^i^ameadow. 

Lake. Ang.-Sax. lacuy a lake or pond. 

Land. Ang.-Sax. and Old Norse land. Land 
by itself does not seem to be a local name, 
but same as the Old Germ. Lando, Mod. 
Germ. Land. So also the compoimds Lan- 
D£R> Old Germ. Landari, Landar {here^ an 
army), Landon, Old German Landoin {winn, 
strife?), Landridge, Old Germ. Landric, 
Landerich, {ric, dominion), Lanwkb, Old 
GOTn. Lantwari, (warn, inhabitant) There 
is also an Old Grerm. Lanzo, which Forste- 
mann refers to this origin — hence may be 
Lance. 

Lea. Ang.-Sax. leah, a meadow. 

More, Moor. Ang.-Sox. m&r. 

Ness. Ang.-Sax. tubs. Old Norse nes^ a pro- 
montory. The name Furnace is evidently 
properly Furness, and the citizen ridiculed 
by Swift, " whose surname imderwent the 
following transformations — Furnace, Fur- 
nice, Fumise, Fumesse, Furness^ Fumese,^ 
and who was set down as a smith trying to 
hide his origin, was in all but the last 
making approximations to the right spelling 
of his nama 

Scale, Skil, Shiel, Shield. Ang.-Seo:. scalu. 
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Old Norse skaliy a log hut. " Scale" is com- 
mon in Cumberland and Westmoreland — ^in 
Northumberland and Scotland it changes 
into "shier or "shield." 

Seat. Ang.-Sax. seta^ Old Norse setr, a settle- 
ment. 

Sel, Sail Ang.-Sax. sal, sel, a hall or dwelling, 
Old Norse sdy a summer shed for cattle. 
The Grimsel pass in Switzerland, and the 
Black Sail pass in Cumberland, may I think 
derive their names respectively from the 
" sel" of a man called Grim and Black. 

Shaw. Old Norse skdgr, Dan. skov, a wood. 
Hence Bradshaw is synonymous with 
Broadwood. 

Side. A possession or location. 

Stable, Staple. Ang.-Sax. stapol, an upright 
post or pillar. Hence the derived sense of a 
market. 

Stead. Ang.-Sax, Steele^ Dan. sted. A fixed 
place, a "farm-stead," a "house-stead." Ap- 
plied sometimes to a ruined site. 

Stow. Ang.-Sax. stow, a place. 

Thorp. Ang.-Sax. and Old Norse tfiorp. Germ. 
dorf, a village. A German writer, Stodt- 
mann, connects it with tor/, cespes. It is, 
both in Germany, Denmark, and England, 
frequently corrupted into drup or trup. 
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Thwaite. Norw. thveiU DaiL tvedy a clearing 
in a forest, Ang.-Sax. thwitan, to cut. Most 
common in Cimiberland and Westmoreland. 

Toft. Ang.-Sax. and Dan. t6jU Old Norse t&pt. 
Its present meaning seems to be a small 
home field. But the original sense appears 
to have been that of a spot where a decayed 
messuage has stood. The Norwegian and 
Swedish form, according to Haldorsen, is 
tomty from tdniy empty, which is probably the 
original form. 

Tun, Town. Ang.-Sax. and Old Norse tdn. 
Originally simply an inclosure, like " garth." 
Hence a farmhouse, in which sense it is com- 
mon in Scotland. Then a collection of 
houses, a "town." 

Wall. Ang.-Sax. weed. In some cases it may 
be the Old Fries, wcde, a welL In its im- 
compoimded form Wall is probably froia 
Old Gterm, waiah, Ang.-Sax. wealh, a 
foreigner, and corresponds with the Old 
Germ, names Wala and Wallo, and Mod. 
Grerm. Wahl. Some other names may be 
from this origin, as Wallis, Old Germ. 
Walezo. And probably Walkbr in some 
cases — Old Germ. Walcari, Walcar, Mod. 
Germ. Walker, (ger, a spear ?) There was 
a Walchere, bishop of Durham in the 1 1th 
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cent. Some terminations of "wall'' and 
" well" are also probably from this origin. 

Wick. Ang.-Sax. te^fc, a dwelling-place. Also 
a bay or recess. The latter seems the usual, 
if not the invariable Scandinavian sense. 

With. Old Norse vidr^ Goth vidus^ a wood. 
This has been frequently confoxmded with 
"worth," an altogether different word. It 
is confined to the Scandinavian part of Eng- 
land, and corresponds with " wood" in the 
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As an approxunation, and without having 
entered into any close calculations, I should 
estimate the number of local surnames at about 
one-third of the whole. 
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CHAPTER XIX. 



GENERAL OBSEBYATIONS. 



It will be seen that not CMily does a system 
of philological analysis explain many names 
which have no meaning to the English ear, 
but it also shows the apparent meaning to be 
in many cases a mere coincidence. 

Take the following list of names apparently 
derived fix)m beverages — Ale, Goodale, Beeb, 
Wine, Portwine, Sherry, Negus, Rum, 
GooDRUM, Gin, Brandy, Cream, Milk, Cus- 
tard, and Coffee. With the exception of 
Milk — ^which is doubtfiil — I do not consider 
one of these names to have anything to do 
with beverages. Milk certainly might be 
from Old Norse myUn, a rustic, "one who 
milks.'' But on the whole it is more probably 
a diminutive of Mild, Miley, MiLEa This 
corresponds with an Old Germ. Milo, Mello, 
Mila, the etymon of which is not very clear. 
An Old G^rm. diminutive of this is Milike, 
and Mod. Germ. Mielecke, Milcke, Milch, with 
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which correspond our Meluck and Milk.* 
Of the other names. Ale corresponds with the 
Old. Grerm. Agilo, Ailo, Aile, Mod. Germ. Eyl, 
Ang.-Sax. Aegel, Old Norse Egil, p. 119, the 
etymon of which is not very clear. GtOODALE 
is local, from dale, a valley. Beeb is bear, p. 
132 ; Wine is friend, p. 242 ; and Portwine 
probably an Ang.-Sax. compoimd, p. 213. 
Sheeey, along with Skerry, I have referred 
p. 154, to Old Norse sheria^ a cow. Or it may 
be the same as an Old Grerm. name Sciri, from 
scivy shir, pure. Rum may perhaps have the 
meaning of giant, p. 69. But Ruom, Rnmo 
as Old. Germ, names Forstemann ref^s to 
hruoniy glory. Goodrum may be a corruption 
of Guthrum or Guthorm, p. 280. Or of a 
local name Gooderham. Gin may probably 
be referred to Old Norse gitma^ to allure, 
reduce (what an £^t etymon that would be 
for the drink!) There are some Old. Germ, 
names compoimded with it, and Forstemann 
thinks this the root. Brandy is Brandi, one 
having a sword, a Scandinavian name, p. 215. 
Cream is probably the same as Creamer, a 

* From the same root are Mnjjs, and Mellish, Old 
Gkrm. MilJgso— Mn.T,ARP, Old Qerm. Milehard — Msllo- 
PBW, Old Qerm. Mildeo — MnucEMT, Old Germ. Milesenda^ 
Milesent, a female name. 
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trader, p. 335. Custard is the same as an 
Old Germ. Cxistard, from cunsty or cust, art, 
science, and hard. And Coffee is the Ang.- 
Sax. name Coifi, "the vigorous one," p. 317. 
Negus I cannot explain — but at any rate it is 
not derived from the beverage— for the best of 
reasons, that the beverage is derived from it, 
being called after one CoL Negus, its inventor. 
The name is a common one in Cambridgeshire. 
Take another list apparently connected with 
the weather — ^Kain, Frost, Snow, Snowball, 
Hail, Hailstone, Storm, Thunder, Cold, 
Fog, Mist. Some of these are from a mytho- 
logical origin. Thus Thunder is another 
name of Thor, p. 40, and Frost is the name of 
a dwarf) p. 60. Our nursery hero. Jack Frost, 
may possibly have his origin in the old 
northern mythology. Bain may be the same 
as Regin, the name of another dwarf) p. 60. I 
have there referred it to a different origin, but 
perhaps upon the whole it is most naturally 
connected with regin, rain, one of the mean- 
ings which Finn Magnusen suggests. Mist 
is the name of one of the Valkyrjur, maidens 
of Odin — there is an Old Germ, female name 
Mistila, a diminutive, which Forstemann thinks 
may be from this origin. The etymon must 
be Old Norse mistr, Ang.-Sax. misty Eng. mist. 
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Snow is the same name as that of an old, 
perhaps a mythical, king of Denmark. Some 
old Grerm. names are compounded with it, and 
perhaps Snowball may be of similar origin — 
haid or baU, bold. Storm, along with Sturm 
and Sturmy, corresponding with the Old Germ, 
names Sturm and Sturmi, must have the 
meaning of "the raging," or "the storming." 
Cold, is an Old High Germ, form of GtOld — 
there is a name Coldus in Forstemann. FoGO 
appears to mean a simpleton, p. 327. Hail 
may be Ang.-Sax. hcele, a hero, p. 83. Or it 
may be from Hagell, the name of a serf, p. 332, 
signifying handy. And Hailstone may be the 
Hallstein in the Landnamabok, compoimded 
with hair, hero, and steinn, stone. It will be 
seen that some of the names in this list are 
derived from the weather, but in an ancient 
and mythological sense. 

Many similar lists might be adduced, but I 
will oiJy refer to the names apparently from 
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Then there is another class of names which 
I think have been generally misunderstood. I 
allude to those commonly supposed to be con- 
tractions, such as Benn, Will, Sams, Sim, 
TiMMS, Tom, Dick, Harry. Some of these 
are as Teutonic names of far higher antiquity 
than the scriptural names from which they are 
supposed to be derived. 

Sams is probably the same as an Old Germ. 
Samo, Old Norse Samr, signifying wolf, p. 142. 
And there is one old diminutive form Samkin 
Then we have Syme, Sim, Simkin, and SiMCX). 
The last is properly Simico, a diminutive of an 
Old Germ. Simo, which Forstemann does not 
class, but it is probably Ang.-Sax. symay a 
peace-maker. Timms is referred to p. 319, and 
Harry, p. 230. Dick, corresponding with 
the Grerman names Dieck, Dick, Tieck, pro- 
bably means stout, p. 302. The remaining 
three I will put into a tabular shape, in order 
to shew the completeness of their correspond- 
ence with old German forma 

Benn I have referred, p. 267, to Ang.-Sax. 
hen, a wound, and I find that Forstemann is of 
the same opinion. It will be understood more 
naturally as one inflicting, rather than receiv- 
ing, a wound. 
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Old 0«nnAiL Mod. Q«niun. 



Bemk. 






Benvey. 


Benno 


Behn. 


Benson. 


• Benni 


Benne. 


BlNN& 


Binne 


Bihn. 


a>JLHriJSr. 

Benninq. 


Benning. 


Benning. Patronymic. 


Bennicke. 
Bennoch. 


> Bennicke. 


B«neck& dimin, in ic 


Benkin. 





Beneken. dimvn, in kin. 


Bennell. 


Benilo 


— dimin, in d. 


BSNSE. 


Benzo. 


— dimin, in is or 8i 




— 


— Norman dimm in eL 


Benoock. 





— Do, in cock ? 



Then we have also Penn, Penny, Pennick, 
Pen NELL, Pennett, corresponding with an Old 
Germ. Penno. Mod. Germ. Penn and Pennicke, 
which Forstemann classes with this group. 
Perhaps also Pinn, Pinny, Pinnock, Pink, 
Pinch, Pinchin. 

It does however appear that anciently Benno 
was sometimes used as a contraction both of 
Bemhard and Benedictus, perhaps on the 
principle to which I have referred, p. 274. 

Next we will take Tom, which Forstemann 
makes to interchange with Dom, and refers to 
Old High Germ, tuom, Ang.-Sax. d6m, judg- 
ment, power. 
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OldOennuL 


Mod. Qemum. 


Tom. 






Thom. 


Tammo. 


Taam. Friesic, 


Tombs. 


• Tommo. 


Tamma „ 


TOMEY. 




Tiimme. ,, 


Thomsok 




, 


TOMKHT. 


— 


TaamkeD ,, dimm. in kin. 


TOMAUK. 


) 




TOMLDT. 


VDomlin. 


— dimin. in ling. 


Tamltn. 


1 
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(HdG«niuui. 

I WilherL 



Wilier, here, army. 

— giMT, spear. 

mund, protection. 



— moot, courage. 



hard. 
bem^ bear. 



WlLLBT. 
WiLLMAN. 
WiLLTHEW. 
WiLLGOSS. 

Williams. 



Mod.O«niuui. 

WniLraL 

VlLLIEBS t 

WniCHEB. Wilichar. 

WiLLAMENT. WiUimunt. 

WiLLMOBE. Willimar. Wilmar. mar, illustrious. 

WiLLOMATT. iWillimuat. 

WiLMOT. j Willimot. — 

WiLLARD. Willihard. Willert 

WiLLBOUBN. Wilbem. — 

Williheit Willet 

Willimau. Willmann 

— — theow, servant. 

WiUigis. gis or chis. 

Wilgis. Ang.'Sax. 

Willihelm. Wilhelm. hdm, helmet. 

As diminutives of William have also been 
classed Bill and Till, both of which are alto- 
gether diflferent words. The former is referred 
to, pp. 57, 112 ; the latter, which is itself the 
parent of a group,* is referred by Forstemann 
to Old High Grerm. tileiiy to overthrow. 

I would now call the reader's attention to a 
very important principle in the formation of 
Teutonic names. I have already remarked 
how the Anglo-Saxon has the property, by the 

♦ Till, Tilley, Tilliko, Tilbok, Tilke, Tilxan, Til- 
LOTT, TiLLOTSON. Also according to Fdrsteman*s classifi- 
cation, Dill, Dillet, Dillow, Dilke, Dilqer, (ger^ 
spear), Dilldcore, (nMr, illustrious). Corresponding Old 
Germ, names are Dilli, Tilli, Tillemir, and Mod. Germ. 
DiU and TilL 
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addition of a to a noun, of forming another 
word implying connection with it. Thus from 
scipy a ship, sdpay a sailor — ^from hUSy a house, 
hasay a domestic, &c. This principle is more 
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The Old German termination in o, frequentl y 
gives the appearance of a Roman name. Thus 
SciPio is probably an Old Germ. Sippo, p 55 ; 
MiLO, Plato, and Cato, are probably different 
forms of Miles, Platt, and Catt — we find 
Milo and Cato as Old German namea 

Then there are some appjirently scriptural 
names which are to be otherwise explained. 
Not but that the good men of scripture would 
be adopted naturally enough on the reception 
of Christianity.* But who would be called 
Herod, after the child-slayer — or Pharaoh, 
after the stiff-necked king — or Balaam, after 
the temporizing prophet — or Potiphar — or 
Ogg, after the king of Basan. Herod is a 
Scandinavian Heraudr, p. 231 — there is also 
an Old Grerman Herod, which Forstemann de- 
rives fix)m herotiy principatus. Pharaoh is 
an Old Grerman Faro, p. 355. Balaaaf is a 
local name. Bale-ham — and Potipher is ex- 

* Our ancestors carried this to an extent which seems to 
us profane. There was a priest called Spiritos, seep, 179, 
which seems to be from the third person of the Trinity. 
A still more sacred name was common in Old German 
compounds, and we seem to have it in a simple form, 
CsatlSTO. We can scarcely explain this, as Christt \a 
generally, (though, as I think, doubtfully) expUined, viz., 
as a contraction of Christopher. But probably 
termination gives the force of " belonging to,*^ heno0 
mtty have much the same meanin '^^•••hah; 
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plained, p. 347. I dare not say that Ogg — 
from the ancient root of ** xigl/' — ^has no con- 
nection with the king of Basan ; but its im- 
mediate progenitor is an Old Norse Oegr, who 
might probably be as ** ngly" a customer as 
the giant of the iron bed. 

It has already been observed that the ap- 
parently adverbial forms, such as Truly, 
Duly, Cleverly, are old adjectives. The 
Ang.-Sax. and Old Norse had many such 
forms, which have mostly dropped out of use 
on accoimt of the concision to which they 
gave rise, though we still have a few, such as 
"weakly.'' 

Another apparently adverbial form, foimd in 
Inwards, Upward, Downwards, is not quite 
so certainly explained. Inwards, I have sug- 
gested, p. 280, may be a corruption of the 
Danish name Ingvar. Or of the Old Germ, 
name Inghard. And Downwards, I have 
suggested, p. 365, might mean a look-out man 
on the Downs. But as Dun was a frequent 
Saxon prefix, and weard a frequent termina- 
tion — ^to put them together would form the 
name. In Anglo-Saxon up was an adjective, 
signifying high, exalted. And Upward might 
have the same meaning as I have assigned to 
-the high, or exalted, guardiaa 
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This adjective sense is probably found also in 
Upjohn. And in the local name Upsall, from 
a place so called in Yorkshire, corresponding 
with the name of Upsal in Sweden, the great 
seat of the Odinic worship, and which signifies 
" the high temple.'' 

As to the apparently participial forms, such 
as Cutting, Twining, Healing, Dining, it is 
scarcely necessary for me again to remind the 
reader that they are the Saxon patronymic. 

Then there are other names, the meaning of 
which we do not mistake, but the antiquity of 
which we do not know. Such are Richman, 
a Gothic name, and Youngman, and Yeoman, 
Old Grerman names, the former of the 9th 
century. Of course I do not mean to say that 
our names may not be of more recent forma- 
tioa 
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CHAPTER XX. 



CONCLUSION. 

I must now take leave of the London direc- 
tory, which has become to me a familiar book. 
And as Johnson recommended — ^and it was 
sound advice — ^the study of the Kngliah dic- 
tionary as an improving exercise, so may the 
hours spent with this yet drier book, be not 
without interest, and not without profit 

To those who study critically the English 
language the collateral examination of English 
names will afford an assistance not' to be de- 
q)ised. They contain words which are to be 
fonad nowhere else — they exhibit the links 
which connect old forms and new. An eminent 
modem scholar. Dr. Donaldson, has remarked, 
(Cambridge Essays) that "though generally 
very much corrupted in orthography and pro- 
nunciation, these names often preserve forms of 
words which have been lost in the vernacular 
language of the country, and so constitute a 
sort of living glossary."* 
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Nor is their value less as a record of past 
modes of thought. There is not one of them 
but had a. meaning once — ^they are a reflex of 
a bye-gone age — ^a commentary on the life of 
our forefathers. 

Dead and withered they lie here — ^names 
piled on names — ^page after page, and column 
after column — ^like the corpses in a vast necro- 
polia At first you can only here and there, 
by the likeness to the living, read the features 
of one newly dead — but beyond, all is dark. 

Look again — look steadily — look till the 
blinding outer light has died from your eyes 
— and you will see further in. Here 'are 
our Saxon fathers — heathen and christian — 
king and priest, and chiurl, and serf — ^the first 
who came with Hengist — ^the last who died 
with Harold. Among them the Vikings — ^ter- 
rible strangers — now so mixed you can scarcely 
pick them out. Bye and bye you can distin- 
guish families and groups — ^you can tell the 
women and the children. There were some 
you thought at first were women — ^but they 
were men. 

Look again — ^there is a darker comer stilL 
Here he old Frankish kings — heroes of Teu- 
tonic mytiis — Goths that overthrew the Em- 
pire. 
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These are our ancestors, whose names we 
bear — ^the great and the little among us t 

Come out now — and talk more humbly of 
your Norman' blood 
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ADDENDA ET CORRIGENDA. 



Chapteb 3. 

P. 33. I have doubted whetlier Odin or Woden was 
used as a man's nam& But Odin is found as the 
name of a minter on Scandinavian coins struck in 
England. (Worsaaey Danes a/nd Norwegicms.) 
And Forstemann has Wotan and Wodunc as 
German names of the eighth and ninth centuries. 

P. 39. LoDEB and HomsTEB. The former is more pro- 
bably the Old Germ, name Hlodhari, Hlodar^ 
liudy people, and here, army. Hence same as 
Luther. Aiid the latter is more probably the 
Old Germ. Honher, Mod. Germ. Honer, from 
hun, p. 65, and here, army. 

P. 40. Ajbtteb and Astob are probably the (Hd Germ. 
Asthar, 8th cent, from aM, a branch — ^perhaps, 
Fdi'st thinks, a speaiv-and here, army. 

P. 43. Dumr, Duhkiko. Duno, Duni, Dnna, are Old 

Germ, names, and Forst. thinks they may be from 
the origin which I have suggested. He makes 
them to interchange with Tunc, Tunno, Tuna* 
Hence our Duknell and Tuknell, as diminutives, 
may correspond with Dunila and Tunila, female 
names of the 7th cent. 

P. 44. Hamar is a Germ, name of the 8th cent. I\>r8te- 
mann agrees as to its probable connection with the 
hammer <A Thor. 
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P. 46. HoDD, Haddo, Hadkiss, &o, Hadkiss is not c 
corruption of Hadkins — It is from the Old Germ. 
gt8 or chis — (the latter a Lombard form) — of which 
the meaning is not very clear. It may perhaps 
be the same as ffisal, companion. Hathaway, 
Hathway, Hadaway, and Chataway correspond 
with Old Germ, names Hathawi^ Hathwi, Hadewi^ 
(wi for wig, war.) 

P. 47. Lock, Loake, &c. Unless perhaps in excep- 
tional cases, it is not probable that these are from 
the name of the god. See p. 9 L 

P. 52, Tye, Tyson, <fec The name Tison in the 
Domesday of Yorks. seems to be more probably 
from TiM^ a name in the Chronicle of Ingul£ 
Forst. has Old Germ, names Tiso, Tisi, and Tisa, 
and makes them interchange with Diso, Disi, and 
Disa, (Goth, dets, wise.) Hence may be our 
Tysob, Dyce, Dyson, Dicey, and Tysack, a 
diminutive. 

P. 52. Fry, Freak, Fricke, &c. I have supposed that 
Fricke might be from Ang.-Sax.yHcca, a preacher^ 
paiticularly finding an Ang.-Sax. Freoc who toaa 
a preacher. But Fricco was a common German 
name of the 8th and 9th cent., and Fricke, Friecke, 
are Mod. Germ, names. Forst. refers to the god- 
dess Frikka. 

P. 56. FuLLAOAR, FuLLALOVE, may be the Old Germ. 
Wolager and Wolaliuba (wola, well) Or the 
latter may be the Old Germ. Filuliub (/Uti, muoh» 
Hub, love), in a Saxon form. 

P. 57. Nance seems to be the Old Germ. Nana>, a 
dimin. of Nanno, Mod. Germ. Nanz. 
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P. 57. Bill, Pill, &a The name of the goddess Bil 
Grimm explains to mean lenitaSy ptacidUaa. To 
this etymon Forst. refers the Old Germ, names 
Bilo, Billing, Pillunc, &c., but does not seem to 
connect them with the goddess. Some of the com- 
pounds, however, (formed with grim, fierce, hild, 
war, ike.), fall in very badly with this meaning, 
and perhaps the derivation which I have suggested, 
p. 113, firom Ang.-Sax. hUy an axe, sword, bill, may 
be more suitable for some of them, particularly as 
most of them seem to be Saxon. From one of 
these compounds, Bilgrim or Pilgrim, a name of 
the 8th cent., common in both forms, may be in 
some cases our name Pilgbim. 

P. 58. To the names of the Yalkyijur must be added 
Mist, see p. 375. Perhaps Misteb, (here, an 
army), a natural compound. 

P. 62. Anke. Anna is found both as a man's name, 
and a woman's name — ^the former of the 5th, the 
latter of the 8th cent. There appear to be two 
different roots — one perhaps that which I have 
suggested, p.p 62, 270 — (but Forst. proposes Old 
High Germ. anOy ancestor) — ^the other Aiig.-Sax. 
ann, faveo. The latter more probably enters into 
the names of women, such as Andis, (die, woman, 
goddess), Andrade, the Old Germ, name En- 
drud, (compounded with the name of one of the 
Valkyrjur). 

P. 63. Names of giants. Hunn, <fea Hxtnqer may be 
the Old Germ. Hungar, (gar, spear). HoNETMAir 
may be Old Germ. Hunimund, mund, protection. 

Another name with the meaning of Giant may 
be GiOG, Old Norso gygr, corresponding with an 
Old Germ, name Gigio. Hence the name of a 
vehicle by no means adapted for giants. 
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From the Old Norse hardij of the same mean*- 
ing, may be Bard, Barth, Pardoe, Pardt, Part, 
corresponding with Old Germ, names Bardo, 
Pardo, Bartho, Part. (But other etjmons are 
possible, as Fdrst. suggests). Then we have Bar- 
din, Pardon, corresponding with the Old Grerm. 
Bardinus, Barding — Bardell, corresponding with 
the Old Germ. Bardilo. Pardew is from a dif- 
ferent root. 

Rum, Forst. considers to be from Artiom, ficime. 
This may be probable at any rate in the com- 
pounds RuMBOLD and Rummer, (the Old Germ. 
Rumheri, Rhumhar, herey an army). Perhaps the 
name Rum, of a female serf, might be a corruption 
of Run, from rtma, friend, companion^ common in 
the names of women. 

P. 73. Nick, Nix, <fec. Niko, Neccho, Nichar, appear 
as Germ, names of the Sth, 9th, and 11th cent. 
And Nick, Niecke, are Mod. G^rm. names. Fdrst. 
refers them to this origin. 

P. 75. Sole, Soley. Sola and Sol were Gterm. names 
of the Sth and 9th cent.— Sohl and S511 are Mod. 
Germ, names. Fbrst. refers to Old Norse 861, the 
sun. Sunno and Sunna were also ancient names, 
probably from a similar origin — hence may be our 
Sun. Sukley might be a diminutive, correspond- 
ing with the Old Germ. Sunilo and Sunila, but 
Forst. refers these to another root, Goth, sunja, 
truth. They might, however, be frx)m either. 

P. 75. Daqo, Day. This was very common in Old 
Germ, compounds. Grimm suggests the meaning 
of brightness, beauty, but neither he nor Fdrst, 
seem to refer to a mythological origin. One of 
these compounds was Frittag, probaWy from fridy 
peace — hence might be our Friday, and not from. 
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a person having been bom on that day. And 
Monday might be a corruption of another^ Main- 
dag, (megiriy strength, force). While Sunday I 
have otherwise accounted for, p. 353. Hockaday 
is from Old High Germ, hoh, Mod. Germ, hoch, 
high, and corresponds with a Germ. Hodag, 9th 
cent. Other compounds may be Daybell, cor- 
responding with the Old Germ. Tagapald (bald, 
bold), and Tagoabt (hart or hard). While Tackle 
and Tacley may be diminutives^ corresponding 
with the Old Germ. TacUo. 

NoTT, NiOHT. It does not seem probable that 
either of these are from this origin. Nott, I have 
suggested, might be the same as Knut, (Canute). 
But there are Old Germ, names Noto, Notho, Not, 
which Forst. refers to Old High Germ, noth, ne- 
cessity—or, assuming a lost aspirate, to Old High 
Germ. kTidton, to shake, or Groth. kndds, race. 
Hence may be Nottidge, Old GJerm. Nothico, a 
diminutive — Nothard, Old Germ. Nothart (hard) 
— ^NoTTER, Old Germ. Nothar, Mod. Germ. Hot- 
ter, (here, army). In addition to the names of 
curious sound which we have already, we might 
have had Lovenot, Nothing, Notpert, Notrich, 
corresponding with Old German names. As it is, 
we have Notman and Notcutt (Ang.-Sax. ctUh, 
famous?) 

P. 78. Mars, Bacchus, Venus, Pan. Mars may not 
be a pluraHsm of Marr, but rather the Old Germ. 
Marso, which may be a diminutive of Maro. Pan 
corresponds with an Old Crerm. Panno, which 
Forst. makes the same as Banno, see p. 114. 
Hence also Pannell, a diminutive, and Panniers, 
perhaps from here, an army. With this group we 
might class Cupitt, which is the same as Cubitt, 
and seems to belong to an Old Germ, group Cobbo, 
Ooppo, Cuppa, (Ang.-Sax. eop, head Q 
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Chapter 4. 

p. 82. Kdtdbed may rather be the Ang.-Saz. Cyne- 
dryd or Cynethryth, a woman's name. The ter- 
mination is thryth, strength, daring, derived from 
one of the Valkyrjnr. 

P. 86. Cheese. I have met with the name CmESA, 
(Liverpool), which is just the same as Cissa. 

P. 87. Kerr, Kerry, &c. Some of these names are 
from a different root, ger or ker, a spear. Keb- 
BELL and Cherrill correspond with Kerilo and 
Cherilo, other forms of Gerlo, a diminutive of Gero, 
Kerwin and Curwen are the same as Girwin, 
(unnn, strife). And Cobbould is the same as our 

own GORBOLD. 

P. 85. CuTTS, Cutting, <fec. Cutlove seems to be com- 
pounded with Ang.-Sax. led/, friend. There is a 
curious name, Cutmutton, quoted by Mr. Lower. 
Our name Mutton may, I think, be the Old Germ. 
Muatin, from muth, courage. And Cutmutton 
perhaps the same, compounded with ciUh, known, 
feimous. Two other compounds are Cutmorb, 
(wuSr, famous), and Cutforth, (ferhth, life, spirit.) 

P. 91. Lock, Lockett, <kc. Connected with this group 
may be Lockhart. I should be very slow to b^ 
lieve the story of its being derived from an ancestor 
of the family having carried the heart of the Bruce 
to the Holy Land. There are Old Germ, names 
Lokard and Lochard, (hart, hard,) the latter of the 
9th cent. 

P. 94. As, Os, Ans, semideus. Asbebby may be from 
Old Germ. Ansberga, Osberga, Asbirg, a female 
name. Anstbutheb may be the Old Germ. 
Anstrada, also feminine, and the same as the Aug.- 
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Sax. Osthiyth — ^the termination being from the 
name of one of the Valkyijur. Anslow is proba- 
bly the Old Germ. Anselo, a diminutive. 

P. 101. Daiw, Humble. Danno and Denno, with 
which Forst. classes Tanno and Tenno, were Old 
Germ, names — the first on record being of the Gth 
cent. He thinks they may partly be referred to 
the people's name, and partly to some other un- 
known root. Perhaps the root of all may be that 
which forms the name of the legendary founder of 
Denmark. Our names Dann, Tank, Denne, Ten, 
correspond with the Old Germ. Danno, Tanno, 
Denno, Tenno, Mod. Crerm. Dann and Tanne. 
The diminutives Daknell, Tennell, Daitnock 
correspond with the Old Germ. Danila, Tenil, 
Tannucho. Denhard corresponds with the Old 
Germ. Denihart and Deneard, (hartf hard). And 
Denolf with the Old Germ. Thanolf, Ang.-Sax. 
Denewulf (tU/or toul/y wolf). Hence also Denni- 
80N and Tennyson. French names corresponding 
are Danne, Deneaux, Danel, Denelle, Denard, 
Tenard, Tennesson. 

Humble might be in some cases Humbold. (iSee 
Hunn). 

P. 113. Harle, Harling. The Old Germ. Herilo, 
Heril, a diminutive of Herio (here, an army), Mod. 
Germ. Herel, Herl, ELarle. 

P. 115. Wass, (fee. A compound of this is Gebvas, from 
ger, a spear, the Old German Gervas, 5th cent 

P. 117. Aldbich. There was an Old Germ. Alderich, 
6th oenk Y«U|a name Alric is very common in 
~ probable that Alrich 

*~ ^"i in our names. 
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P. 121. Hagan. Hagea occurs as an Aug. -Sax. name 
in a cliarter of Gadwallia of Wessex. 

P. 123. Barfoot. This name is probably derived from 
Magnus Barfot, king of Norway. It is a common 
name iu Denmark and Sleswick at the present day. 



Chapter 5. 

p. 131. Babwise. The explanation of ^'bear-vise" is 
rather too English. We have also Babwis, Bub- 
wash, and PuBYis, and it is probable that they 
are idl the same as an Old Glenn. Berwas, 9th 
cent.y from hyxjeB, keen^ bold. 

P. 1 36. Compounds frt>m the bear. Weber ought not 
to be included in this Ust. It is more probably 
the same as Webber, signifying weaver. But 
Pabamoub may, I think, belong to the group. 
There is an Old Germ. Bermar, (mar, illustrious), 
of which our Barmore is a Saxon form, and frt>m 
which, by the interchange of h and p, we get 
Parramore and Paramour. Other compounds 
are Paragben, Pabaqbeen, and Peregrine, cor- 
responding with an Old Germ. Peragrim {grvnij 
fierce.) Pabdew, Pubdue, Pubdie, and Pubday 
correspond with the Old Germ. Paradeo, Peradeo^ 
(Goth. ihixiSy Old High Germ, dw, Ang.-Sax. 
theowy a servant.) Paradise may be the Old 
Germ. Paradeus, preserving the Gtothic form of the 
termination. Purkis, Purches, Purchase are 
probably the Old Germ. Perakis (^ or Am, per- 
haps same as gUal, companion.) 

P. 138. Wolflnd cannot be considered to be from Hndy 
mild. It is more probably from lindy the lime- 
tree, whence a shield, as made oi that wood, I 
was led into the error by following Meidinger. 
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139. GuELPH is not a dialectic form of wolf, though 
its original meaning may perhaps have been a litUe 
wolf It is the Old Germ, htoelf, whelp, which 
may have been formed as a diminutive fix)m imdf 
by weakening the vowel — signifying at first a 
young wolf, and afterwards the young of other 
beasts of prey. Wulf is first found as a Germ, 
name in the 6ih C^it. — Welf, in the compound 
Welfhtrd (our Welfobd ]) in the 7th. With this 
group FoTBt. classes Walpulo, 9th cent, which 
might be our Walpole, though this might also be 
locd. 

144. One of the presents to the Prinoe and Princess 
Frederick William, (from Westphalia, if I remem- 
ber rightly,) was a white hoi-se, in memory of the 
standiurd of their ancestors. 

150. BtOK. Bicco, as an Old Germ, name, 8th cent, 
Forst refers to Old High Germ, pichcm, Mid. High 
Germ, bicken, to pierce. 

153. Cow. Fdrst. makes the Old Germ, name Cawo 
to interchange with Gawo, and refers to Old High 
Germ, gatoi, Mod. Germ, gau, a country or dSish 
trict Our names seem to fall in with this theoiy 
— ^we have Cow, Cowing, Cowak, Cowabd, corres- 
ponding with Gow, GowiKO, GowAN, Gowabd 
(hea^d, hard). The name Cowabd may thus be 
ETom the same origin as another name, Coubaos, 
Old Germ. Gawirich, Goerich, 7th cent 

179. LiNBKEB is more probably the same as LnnnEOAB, 
p. 223. And Laverick may perhaps be the Aug.- 
Sax. Leo&ic 

182. Whale, Whalet may be the Old Germ, name 
Walo, Wala, (M Norse VaH, stranger. 
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P. 183. I do not think that MoRT is from the origin 
here assigned. It may he the same as Mott and 
Mote, the r being -euphonic Or it may be the 
Old Norse m/wrii^ short. There are tii'ee men 
with this surname in the Ann. IsL 

P. 184. Paddy and Paddick. Upon the whole I think 
that these are most probably the same as the Old 
Germ, names Bado, Badoco, Pato, Patocho, Ang.- 
Sax. Beada and Beadeca, (beaio, war.) 

P. 185. Lopp and Lobb are most probably the same aa 
the Old Germ, names Loppo and Loba, which 
Forst, refers to Old High Germ. Idp, praLse. 



Chap. 6. 

P. 197. Garlick may be the same as Geblach, p. 221. 

P. 198. GoLDBURN mat/ be local, but there was an Old 
Germ. Goldpirin, 9th cent, (birin or pirin, bear.) 
€k)LDRiDGE IB probably the Old Germ. Goldericus, 
9th cent., (ric, rule.) Calderok is the same name 
as that of the Spanish dramatist. It is also a 
French name, and probably all three may be re- 
ferred to an Old Germ. Coldrun or Goldrun {runOf 
Mend, companion.) 

P. 200. Iron and Steel are both ancient names. The 
High G^rm. form isan was very common. Henoe 
we have a name Isnard, the Old Germ. Isanhard, 
Isnard, 8th cent., '^ iron-hard." Isnard is also a 
French name. Isanman, a name of the 9th cent., 
corresponds with our Ironman. Stahal, Stal, and 
Stallard, were C^rmu names of the 8th cent. 

P. 204. Leather. The Old Germ, names Leither, 
Lethar, Mod. Germ. Leder, Forst. refers to Old 
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High Germ, leid, Old Sax. led, hostile. I do not 
think, on consideration, that the derivation which 
I have suggested, p. 320, is tenable. 

205. I have suggested that Diamond, Dayment, 
Dayman might be corruptions of the Old Germ, 
name Dagomund. There is, however, also an Old 
Germ. Diomunt, from dio, servant. 



Chap. 7. 

p. 209. GuTHUE. Guthruy is given as the name of a 
Danish chief in Flor. Wor. 

P. 210. The termination toeU in Cadwell^ Shadwell, 
Bedwell, Cabdwell, is more probably Ang.-Sax. 
fjoecdh, stranger. 
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interdiAnge with dcd. From the Old O^rm. form 
geiz, correc^nding with the Old Noise ieitr, are 
probably Sizxar, Sizeb, and Sizeland — ^the Old 
Germ, names Oeizen, Zaizar, (here, army,) and 
Zeizlind (Imd, probably shield). 

P. 244. Leap, Lqve, ko, LovELAim may be the Old 
Germ. lioblind, and LovEBiixaE the Ang.-Sax. 
Leofiric. Loyedat occurs in the Boll of Battle 
Abbey, and is the Old Germ. Leopdag, a com- 
pound of dag, day. Libekty, may be a corrup- 
tion of the Old Germ. Liubhart, (hart, hard,) 
Mod. Genh. liebert. Lovesy, the Ang.-Sax. 
Leo&y, a diminutive, corresponds also with an Old 
Germ. Liubisi, Mod. Germ. Lipsius and Lepslua 
Henoe fdso another name Libbi& 



Chap. 9. 

P. 353. Broihar was also an Old Germ, name of the 8th 
cent. 

P. 254. The name Uncles I thought pretty well ac- 
counted for as a corruption of the Ulchel of Domes- 
day. But there is another name Hunchil in Domes- 
day, and Forst. has an Old Gkrm. name Unoulua, 
8th cent, from which our name may be more pro- 
bably derived. 



Chap. 10. 

257. SooTT. We have also the name Scotto, which 
does not seem to have been a surname derived 
from nationality. Scot was a Germ, name of the 
9th cent., and there are also compounds, one of 
which, Scotmar, (mar, illustrious, corresponds with 
our SooTCHMEE. The most probable eiymon in 
these names se^ns to be ekot, a dart. 
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P. 259. Wendelkxn. Windo was m Old Germ, name, 
and Forst refen to ihe people's name^ Henoe 
may be onr Wind and Window, and the Mod. 
Genn. Wind and Wend. Windxb may be the 
Old Germ. Winidheri, (here, an armyV We have 
also another componnd, Windbbd (red, counsel) 
Wandil or WendU is another form- in Old Germ, 
names — ^the two correeponding reqpectiyely with 
our " Wend" and " Vandal** — and Wendslken is 
simply a diminutiTe of ihe name Wendel. 

NOBWAT may be fiK»n an Old Eng. word sig- 
nifying a Norwegian. But Sweion seems to be 
the same as an Old Germ, name Swedin, which 
Fdnrt refers to Old High Germ. su>edanf to bum, 
eweda, brightness. 



Chap. 11. 

p. 265. Esse, Asais, Hasel^ Hassxl. The Old Germ, 
names Asi, Eso, Asilo, Mod Germ. Asel, Ang.- 
Sax. Esa» FdiiBt. refers to Goth, ane, An^.^Sax. os^ 
semideus. Hasb, Hasell, may be from a different 
root — there is an Old Genn. Hazo, 8th cent., and 
Hezilo, 9th cent, which he thinks may be a dif- 
fei-ent form of hath, had, chad, war. There is 
again a name Hasso, 9th cent, Mod Germ. Hass, 
which he thinks may be the same as Hess, from 
the name of the Hessians, though he remarks that 
it is dijQicult to separate these two groups. Hence 
might be our Hass, "HKmmiii*, perhMps Hazabd, 
(hard.) 

P. 267. Ade, Addison, kc The Ang.-Saz. Adda, 
Fdrst. makes the same as Atta, p. 217. 

P. 267. Clai^p. The Saxon and Danish name Clappa is 
probably from Old Norse kUippa, to beat, in a 
warlikei 
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P. 269. HooFF, Woof, Ac Uffo, Offb, Ofilo, were Old 
Germ, names. Fdrst refers to Gotb. uffo^ abun- 
dance, remarking also that the root of vby Old 
Norse %Mi^ fierce, might intermix. 

P. 269. The name of the mythological Ymir Orimm 
thinks may be from Old Norse ymta, to roar. 
Emekt and Embbsok might also be from an Old 
Qenn. Emaher {hert, an army). 

P. 269. Phibbb, PmppSy kc According to Forstemann's 
dasBification these wonld probably be the same as 
PiPB and Peft& The latter again wonld inter- 
change with Bibb, Bibbt, Bibbeks, Biffeh. He 
makes the root Old Norse bifj movement, whidi 
enters into two of the names of Odin. Old Genn. 
names are Bibo, Pibo, Pippo, Pipa, Pippin, Bibbin, 
Biyinua. 

P. 275. The name Saba, which we find in Bede as used 
for Saebeorht, does not seem to be a mere contrac- 
tion. Sabas, (in which $ is merely the sign of the 
nominatiye case), was a Gothic name of the 5th 
cent And OntsenhasSabbeandSappiasFriesic 
names. This then seems to be a case of the sort 

" ^»^- »^ ^ »^ — t)een referring — that of a short 

substituted for another resem- 
From this ancient name are, I 
Saphik, SABms. Also Sabel, 
ling wiUi a Germ. Sabulo, 9th 
Iso Sabbaqb and Sayaqb as the 
And Sayoby, corresponding 
. Sayarich, (HA or ric, iiile.) 

AP. 12. 

tful whether Ain>KB80N is a cor- 
wwyn, Andar or Antar enters 
^nn. compound names, the first 
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on record of the 4th cent Forst refers to Qoth. 

tmihar, another. Some compound of this may be 

AMTSOBUa 



Chap. 14. 

P. 296. Blank, Blanch, Blakchabd, though they may 
have come directly from the French, are all of 
German origin. Blank and Blanchard are Mod. 
Germ, names. 

P. 397. Brown. There is a name, Gobxbbown (liver- 
pool), corresponding with an Old Germ. Gerbrun, 
{ger, a spear), which shews the meaning of the 
name as fiery or impetuous. 

P. 303. Peede, Pett, Prrr, Putt. These, by the inter- 
change of b and j9, may be from beado, war. 

P. 304. The root hug, in Old Germ, names, Fbrst makes 
to interchange with buc 

P. 305. Allnxjtt, Nuttall, Nutkins, may be from a 
Germ, origin, p. 393. 

P. 306. Child may be in some eases a Prankish form of 
hUdf war. 

P 310. Back. The Old Germ. Baooo Fbrst makes to 
interchange witii Bago, and refers to Old High 
Germ, bctgan, to contend. 

P. 310. Copp, COPSET, CoppocK, Ac. Perhaps these 
may be more probably referred to Ang.-Bax. edf, 
strenuous. There is a Oo&i in the Domesday of 
Line, which may be the same as the Copsi in the 
Domesday of Yorks. 
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Chap. 15. 

p. 319. Lubbock corresponds with an Old Gknn. lin- 
bucha (Hub, dear). Hence same as Livick and 

LOVICK. 

P. 327. Fooo might correspond with an Old G^rm. 
Eocoo, of which the root maj be Old Norse /oky 
flight. So GAfrrr may interchange with Gande, p. 
142, and Gapp with Gabb, which belongs to the 
same group as Gibb, p. 320. 

P. 328. DoDD. Acoording to Fch^ this would inter 
change with Todd and Tott. He observes that 
the root is obscurey and refers to Old High Germ. 
tato, patrinus, Ma, admater, tai, father. These 
must be all derived senses, and the root must lie 
deeper. I think that the second meaning which I 
have suggested, that of affection, allied to English 
^ dote,** is at the bottom. This may be the root 
of daughter, dote being in Frieaic ^m appeUative 
of a young girL The Germ, name Todleben is 
probably a compound of this, like the Old Germ. 
Dotleib, 8th cent, Totleib, 9th cent, (liub, dear). 

With the names signifying thought, wisdom, 
may be classed the following : — 

List, Listok^ Lister, Ang.-Sax. list, wisdom, 
science. Corresponding Old Germ, names Lista, 
Listin, Listhar. 

Daitks, Takkard, Takcbbd, Tanquerat, 
Thackeray, Thackwell, Aj[ig.-Sax. thane, thought. 
Corresponding Old Germ, names Danco, Tanchard 
(9th cent), Tancred (red^ counsel), Thancheri (here^ 
army), or Thancrih (riA, mla) Thackeray shews 
rather a Scandinavian form, as in the Old Norse 
name Thackradr for the Germ. Thanored or Tan- 
cred. If it be the same as the latter German 
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namoy the etymon would be very appropriate for 
the author of Yarnty Fair — thtMCy thought, rih, 
dominion. 



Chap. 16. 

BowEB is probably the same as the Germ, name 
Bauer, signifying countryman. And Bowkah, (in 
which the w is sounded), may be the Germ. Bau- 
mann, of the same meaning. 

P. 336. TuBNEB. As a name of Norman introduction 
this is most pi'obably from Old High Germ, tunv- 
jan, to turn, in the sense of overthrowing, and 
here, an army. There are several Old Germ, 
names compounded with twnyan, 

P. 337. Smitht I take to be a name probably bi^tismal, 
formed with the ending in i. There* is an Old 
Germ. Smido, 9th cent, apparently also baptismal 
Some Old Germ, names are likewise compounded 
with it, and a similar name might be our Smithebs, 
{here, army). 

P. 339. I am now able to offer a better derivation for 
the Old Sax. name Biscop. Biso and Bis, (whence 
probably our Biss, Bissell, Bissett, perhaps 
BishX were Old Germ, names, and Fdrst refers to 
Old Norse Insa, to strive vehemently. From this, 
and Ang.-Saz. c6/, strenuous, the name Biscop or 
Bisoof, would be most naturally formed. A simi- 
lar name is the Ang.-Sax. Wincuf, our Wdtcup, 
p. 317. 



Chap. 17. 

355. Fabba, Fabet, &c We may add Febbieb, Old 
Germ. Feriher, 9th cent., (here, army). Probably 
also Fabadat, from dag, aay, a common post-fix, 
though I do not find an ancient name to correspond. 
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There is perhaps no more ancient or interesting name in 
the directory than Catomorb or Catmub, which I 
think may bo the same as the CatumertM, men- 
tioned as the chief of a German tribe in Tacitua. 
Grimm, DetUsch, Qrcmym. 2. 460, holds this name 
to contain the most ancient form of Kad^ Ao^, 
chad^ war. Now we have a number of names ex- 
hibiting the various corresponding forms — ^the 
€k>th. Aoe^ the High Germ, had^ the Frankish 
ehad, and this, which Forst. calls the '' urdeuteche** 
ecA. We have Haddo, Chatto, Catto, Chad — 
we have Haddock, Chattock, Chaddock — ^we 
have Hadden, Headen, Chatten, Catten — we 
have Hadwen and Chadwin — we have Hatha- 
way, Hadaway, and Chattaway, for most of 
which there are Old Germ, names to correspond. 
And we have another form, Hattemobb, to cor- 
respond with this in question, Catomorb or Cat- 
MUR. So that I do not think there is anything 
fanciful in the suggestion that we have a name in 
the London directory which can be traced up to 
the time of Tacitua 

Several of the names beginning with q are aspirated 
forms of «7. To some of them I have referred, 
p. 25, and the name Quill, which, p. 305, I have 
connected with Old Norse qwJli, infirma valetudo, 
is more probably only the aspirated form of Will. 
So also Quill AN for Willan — Quillish for Willis 
— QuiLUAMS for WiLLiAMa With these is to be 
connected Quillikak, corresponding with an Old 
Germ. Willikant, 8th cent, (Goth. noviUhjany 
audera) 
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Abbey, 7, 21, 340 
Abbiss, 290, 341 
Abbott, 340 
Abbs, 7, 21, 340 
Abel, 341 
Ablett,341 
Ablin, 341 
Ablewhite, 342 
Abson, 7 
Abud, 341 
Acbard, 192 
Acroyd, 192 
Addey, 267 
Addison, 267 
Addlehead, 263 
Ade, 267 
Adldns, 267 
Adler, 168 
Adolph, 140 
Adolpbus, 140 
Affleck, 305 
Agate, 324 
Ager, 50 
Ague, 376 
Aikin, 192 
Air, 167 
Airy, IfiT 
Akenside, 192 
Albert, 90 
Albin, 318 
Albon, 318 
Albrecht, 90 



Albright, 90 
Alden, 306 
Aldifls, 30 
Aldricb, 117,395 
Aldridge, 117,395 
Ale, 373 
Alfred, 236 
Alfrey, 236 
Alger, 223 
Alkrd, 326 
Allcard, 218 
Alley, 268 
Ailing, 268 
Allison, 268 
AUix, 266, 268 
Allkins, 258 
Allman, 10, 19 
Allnut, 305 
Alio, 268 
Allt, 306 
Almack, 22 
Almond, 195 
Alp, 62 
Alpha, 62 
Alum, 205 
Alvis, 62 
Amber, 203 
Amen, 20 
Ames, 252 
Amet, 252 
Amey, 252 
Amphlett, 252 



Amsden, 252 
Amyot, 252 
Ancrum, 271 
And, 172 
Anders, 286 
Anderson, 286 
Andiss, 30, 391 
Andoe, 172 
Andrade, 391 
Angel, 348 
Angelo, 348 
Angle, 257 
Anne, 62,270,391 
Annegam, 271 
Annett, 172 
Anning, 270 
Anns, 96 
Ansell, 96 
Anslow, 394 
Anson, 270 
Anstruther, 394 
Aplin, 193 
Appach, 193 
Appel, 150, 193 
Applegarth, 194 
Applejohn, 164 
Appleton, 194 
Appleyard, 194 
Apps, 193 
Apsey, 193 
Aram, 308 
Aries, 167 
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Aria, 167 

Arkell, 168 

Arms, 310 

Amey, 168 

Arnold, 168 

Amott, 168 

Arrah, 167 

Arrend, 168 

Asals, 164, 265,401 

Asberry, 395 

Ascall, 95 

Ash, 74 

AshboU, 95 

Ashburton, 100 

Asher, 100 

Ashforth, 100 

Ashket^ 13, 95, 
279 

Ashmoie, 95 

Ashwin, 100, 271 

Aske, 74 

Askin, 101 
Askwith, 371 
Aslock, 95 
Asman, 95 
Aspem, 95 
Ass, 94, 164 
Assiter, 389 
Astor, 389 
Athell, 117,250 
Ailee, 117, 250 
Atiey, 117, 250 
Attle, 117, 250 
Atto, 7, 117, 
Atte, 7, 117 
Atty, 7, 117 
Auld, 306 
Aust^ 363 
Axe, 192 



Azam, 192 
Axson, 191 
Ayle, 119 
Ayling, 119 
Ayliffe, 282, 306 
Aylward, 120 
Avis, 326 

Bacchus, 78 
Back, 310 
Backhouse, 367 
Badder, 342 
Badger, 165 
Baggallay, 304 
Balaam, 382 
Balchin, 10, 317 
Balder, 45 
Baldock, 317 
Balfe, 141 
BaU, 317 
Ballinger, 317 
Balmer, 317 
Bangs, 134 
Baon, 114 
Banner, 233 
Banning, 114 
Bard, 392 
Bardell,392 
Bardin, 392 
Barfoot, 123, 396 
Baring, 132 
Barlet, 132 
Barling, 132 
Barmore, 396 
Bamade, 123 
Barnes, 306 
Bamett, 306 
Barr, 132 
Barrel, 132 



Barrett, 132 
Barrick, 132 
Barrow, 132 
Barry, 132 
Bartlett, 293 
Barth, 392 
Barwise, 131, 
Baseke, 134 
Badre, 342 
Bass, 133, 269 
Bassett, 134 
Bassil, 134 
Baster, 342 
Bather, 342 
Beale, 70 
Bear, 132 
Beardmoze^ 180 
Beart, 89 
Beaver, 60, 163 
Beavin, 163 
Beavis, 163 
Beavitt, 163 
Becco, 226 
Becdes, 226 
Beck, 226 
Becket, 226 
Bedding, 211 
Beddoe,211 
Bede, 211 
Bedwell, 212, 399 
Bee, 187 
Beeman, 187 
Beer, 374 
Begg, 304 
Benoock, 378 
Benn, 267, 378 
Benkin, 267, 378 
Bennell, 267, 378 
Bennett 267, 378 
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Benney, 378 
Bennicke, 378 
Benning, 267, 378 
Bense, 378 
Bermes, 323 
Bern, 135 
Bemal, 136 
Bernard, 136 
BerriDger, 9, 132 
Bertram, 307 
Bessy, 134 
Bethell, 273 
Bettell, 273 
Betts, 273 
Betty, 273 
Bevan, 163 
Bezer, 342 
Bibb, 402 
Bibbens, 402 
Bibby, 402 
Bick, 161, 397 
Biddis, 59, 211 
Biddulph, 211 
Bidlake, 211 
Bidmead, 59, 211 
Biffin, 163, 402 
Bigg, 304 
Bilby, 58, 391 
Bilke, 58, 391 
Bill, 57, 112,391 I 
Billet, 58, 391 I 
BUliard, 58, 391 
Billing, 58, 391 
Billington,58, 391 
Billows, 58, 391 
Binney, 378 
Binns, 378 
Bird, 166 
Bimey, 135 



Birt, 89 
Bish, 405 
Bishop, 272, 405 
Biss, 405 
Bissell, 405 
Bissett, 405 
Blackett, 295 
Blade, 321 
Blake, 298 
Blanch, 296, 403 
Blanchard, 296, 

403 
Blanchett, 296, 

403 
Blank, 296, 403 
Blanket, 296, 403 
Blenkinsopp, 367 
Bligh, 321 
Blood, 321 
Blunder, 332 
Blunkell, 279 
Blunt, 332 
Boadella, 344 
Bobart, 307 
Bobbitt, 307 
Bock, 157 
Bockett, 157 
Booking, 157 
Bodda, 344 
Bode, 344 
Bodecker, 346 
Bodell, 345 
Boden, 345 
Bodger, 234, 348 
Bodkin, 346 
Bodman, 345 
Bodmer, 211 
Body, 344 
Boff, 307 



Boflfey, 307 
, Bogae, 304 
I Bold, 317 

Boles, 154 
I Bolding, 317 

Bomgarson, 224 
I Booker, 326 
j Bookless, 326 
I Bore, 143 
, Bom, 135 
, Bott, 346 
' Botten, 346 
! Botting, 346 
' Bottger, 234 
I Bottle, 346 

Bottom, 346 
; Botton, 346 

Bovet, 307 

Bovey, 307 

Bovil, 307 

Bower, 405 

Bowles, 154 

Bowling, 154 
,Bowly, 154 

Bowman, 405 

Box, 157 

Boyall, 307 

Boyce, 307 

Boyens, 307 

Boyle, 307 

Boys, 307 

Boyson, 307 
; Brady, 302 

Braid, 302 

Bragg, 45 

Brame, 324 

Brand, 35, 2 15, 267 

Brandard, 216 

Brander, 216 
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Brandis, 21 G 
Brandram, 216 
Brandt, 215 
Brandy, 215, 374 
Brafis, 200 
Bratt, 318 
Bready, 302 
Bream, 181 
Breden, 302 
Breed, 166, 302 
Breem, 323 
Breeze, l34 
Bremer, 71 
Brennand, 297 
Brett, 304 
Bride, 166 
Bright, 89 
Brighting, 89 
Brim, 323 
Brimble, 182 
Brine, 297 
Brinson, 297 
Brittain, 258 
Britton, 258 
Brixey, 291 
Broad, 302 
Brock, 60, 163 
Brockell, 163 
Brockett, 163 
Brockman, 258 
Brody, 302 
Brond, 215, 267 
Brooker, 321 
Brother, 253, 400 
Brotherson, 253 
Brotherton, 253 
Brown, 37, 296 
Bruce, 158 
Buba, 272 



Bubbings, 306 
Bubbs, 272, 306 
Buck, 157 
Budd, 346 
Budden, 346 
Buddie, 345 
Buddrich, 347 
Budge, 346 
Bugg, 188, 304, 

403 
Bull, 154 
Bullard, 317 
Bulmer, 317 
Bum, 135 
Burnett, 135 
Burt, 89 
Burwash, 396 
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